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Peter MorTTeaux, 


French gentleman, born and educated 
at Rohan, in Normandy. Hecame 
over into England, was a con- 
fiderable trader, and refided here 
many years. He is faid to have 
pofleffed no inconfiderable fhare of 
wit, and humour; and, befides a 
tranflation of Don Quixote, feveral Songs, Pro- 
logues and Epilogues, tovether with a Poem on 
Tea, dedicated to the Spe€tator, (fee Vol. VII. 
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Numb. 552) he is author of the 
dramatic pieces. 

1. Love’s a Jeft, a Comedy ; a&ted at the new 
Theatre, in little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 1696. In 
the two fcenes, where love is made a jeit, fome 
paflages are taken from Italian writers. 

2. The Loves of Mars and Venus; a Mafque 
fet to Mufic, performed at the Theatre in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, 1695; dedicated to colonel Codrington. 
The ftory from Ovid. 

3. The Novelty, or every A&t a Play; confifting 
of Paftoral, Comedy, Mafque, Tragedy, and Farce, 
after the Italian manner; acted at the ‘Theatre in 
little Lincoln’s-Inn Fields 1697. 

The model of this play is formed upon Sir William 
Davenant’s Play-Houfe to be let: But neither of 
them met with much fuccefs. 

4. Europe’s Revels for the Peace, and his Maje- 
fly's Happy Return, a Mufical Interlude, perform- 
ed at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 1697. 

s. Beauty in Diftrefs, a Tragedy ; aéted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 1698. There is 
fome poetry in this play ; and in the multiplicity of 
its incidents, he has followed the example of the 
Britifh Poets. Before this piece, there is prefixed 
a difcourfe on the lawfulnefs or unlawfulnefs of 

lays; written originally in French, by the learned 
father Caffaro, divinity profeflor at Paris; fent by a 
friend to Mr. Motteaux. 

6. 'The Ifland Princefs, or the Generous Portu- 
gueze ; made into an Opera, and performed at the 
Theatre-Royal 1701. ‘The mufic by Mr. Daniel 
Purcell, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Leveridge. The 
greatelt part of the play is taken from Fletch- 
er’s Ifland Princefs. Scene the Spice Iland. 

-. The Four Seafons, or Love in every Age; a 
mufical Interlude, fet to Mufic by Mr. Jeremiah 
€lark ; printed with the mufical Entertainments of 


the above Opera. 
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8. Britain’s Happinefs, a mufical Inter‘ude ; per- 
formed at both the Theatres, being part of the en- 
tertainment, fubfcribed for by the nobility. Scene 
a-profpect of Dover caftle and the fea. This Inter- 
lude was long before defigned, only as an intro. 
duction to an Opera ; which if ever fnifhed was to 
have been called the Loves of Europe, every a& fhew- 
ing the manner of the different nations in their ad- 
dreffes to the fair-fex; of which he has informed us 
in his prefatory epiftle. 

9. Thomyris Queen of Scythia, an Opera ; tranf- 
lated from the Italian ; performed at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

10. The Temple of Love, a Paftoral Opera, 
from the Italian; performed at the Queen’s Theatre 
in the Hay-market, by her majelty’s fervants, 1706. 
Scene Arcadia. ‘Time of action, the fame with that 
of the reprefentation. 

11. Love Dragoon’d, a Farce. 

This gentleman, who feems to have led a very 
comfortable life, his cireumftances being eafy, was 
unfortunate in his death; for he lof his life in 
a diforderly houfe, in the parifh of St. Clement 
Danes, not without fufpicion of having been mur- 
thered ; which accident happened to him, on his 
birth day in the 58th year of his age, 1718. His body 

Was interred in his own parith church, being that 
of St. Mary Ax, in the city of London 
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Mrs. MANLEY, 


P44" HE celebrated authorefs of the Atalantis, was 
born in Hampthire, in one of thofe iflands 
which formerly belonged to France, of which her fa- 
ther Sir Roger Manley was governor, whoafterwards 
enjoyed the ame poft in ‘other places in England. 
He was Bi fecond fon of an ancient family ; the 
yeiter part of his eftate was ruined in the civil war 
vy his. “firm adherence to Charles I. He had 
not the fatisfa@tion of ever being taken notice of, 
nor was his loyalty ackno\ wledged at the reftoration. 
The governor was a. bray e gallant man, of great 
honour and integrity. 
He became a {cholar in the midft-of the -camp, 
having left the univerfity at the age of fixteen, to 
the fortunes of Charles I, His temper 
had too much of the Stoic in it to attend much to the 
intereft of his family : After a life fpent.in the civil 
and foreign wars, he began to love eafe and retire- 
ment, devoting himfelf to his ftudy, andthe charge 
of his little pott, without bi tene ing the court ; his 
reat virtue and modefty, debaring him from fol- 
liciting favours from fuch BYR ay were then at 
the helm-of affairs, his deferts were buried, 
and forgotte In this folitude he wrote feveral 
tracts for his own amufement, particularly his Latin 
Commentaries of the Civil Wars of England. He 
was likewife author of the firft volume of that 
admired work, the Turkifh Spy. One Dr. 
Midgley, an ingenious phyfician , related to 
the “family by marriage, had the charge of 
looking over his papers. Amongft them he “found 
that 
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that manufcript, which he'referved to his proper 
ufe, and by his own pen, and the affiftance of 
fome others, continued the work till the eighth 
volume was finifhed, without having the honefty to 
acknowledge the author of the firft. 

The governor likewife wrote the Hiftory of the 
Rebellion in England, Scotland and Ireland ; 
wherein the moft material paflages, battles, fieges, 
policies, and ftratagems of war, are impartially 
related on both fides, from the year 1640, to 
the beheading of the duke of Monmouth 1688, in 
three parts, printed in oftavo, in the year 1691. 

His daughter, our authorefs, received an education 
fuitable to her birth, and gave very early difco- 
veries of a genius, not only above her years, but 
much fuperior to what is ufually to be found 
amongft her own fex. She had the misfortune 
to lofe her mother, while fhe was yet an infant, 
a circumftance, which laid the foundation of many 
calamities, which afterwards befell her. 

The brother of Sir Roger Manley, who was of 
principles very oppofite to his, joined with the Par- 
liamentarian party ; and-after Charles I. had fuffered, 
he engaged with great zeal in the caufe of thofe who 
were for fettling a new form of government; in which, 
however, they were difappointed by the addrefs of 
Cromwell, who found means to transfer the govern- 
ment into his own hands, and in place of inftitut- 
ing a republic, reftored monarchy under another 
name, and erected a tyranny as dangerous, perhaps, 
in its confequences, as that which he had contributed 
to overthrow. During thefe heats and divifions, 
Mr. Manley, who adhered to the moft powerful 
party, was fortunate enough to amafs an. eftate, 
and purchafed a title ; but thefe, upon the reftora- 
tion, reverted back to the former poffeffor; {fo 
that he was left with feveral {mall children un- 
provided for. The eldeft of thefe orphans, Sir 
Roger Manley took under his prote&tion, beftowed 
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a very liberal education on him, and endeavoured 
to infpire his mind with other principles, than 
thofe he had received from. his father. This 
young gentleman had very promifing-parts, but 
under the appearance of an open fimplicity, he 
concealed. the moft treacherous hypocrify. | Sir 
Koger, who had a high opinion of his nephew’s 
honour, as wellas of his great abilities, on his death- 
bed bequeathed to him the care of our authorefs, 
and her youngeft fitter, 

This, man had from nature a very happy ad- 
drefs, formed to. win much upon the hearts of 
unexperienced girls; and his two coufins re{pefed 
him greatly. He placed them at the houfe of an 
Old, out-of-fafhion aunt, who had been a keen 
partizan of the royal caufe during the civil wars ; 
the was full of the heroic ftifnefs of her own 
times, and would read books of Chivalry, and 
Romances with her fpeacles. 

This fort of converfation, much infeéed the 
micd of our poetefs, and fill’d her imagination with 
lovers, heroes, and princes ; made her think her- 
felf in an inchanted region, and that all the men 
who approached her were knights errant. In a 
few years the old aunt died, and left the two 
young ladies without any controul; which as foon 
as their coufin Mr. Manley heard, he hafted into 


This gentleman, who had feen a great deal of the 
world, and was acquainted with all the artifices of 
feducing, loft no time in making love to his coufin, 
who was no otherwife pleafed with it, than as it 
an{wered fomething to the chara&ter fhe had found 
in thofe books, which had poifoned and glans 
ey 
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her dawning reafon. Soon after thefe proteftations 
of love were made, the young lady fell into a fever, 
which was like to prove fatal to her life. 

The lover and her fifter never quitted the cham- 
ber for fixteen nights, nor took any other repofe 
than throwing themfelves alternately upon a 
little pallet in the fame room. Having in her na- 
ture a great deal of gratitude, and a very tender 
fenfe of benefits; fhe promifed upon her recovery 
to marry her guardian, which as foon as her health 
was fufficiently reftored, fhe performed in the pre- 
fence of a maid fervant, her fifter, and a gentleman 
who had married a relation. In a word, fhe was 
married, pofleffed, and ruin’d. 

The hufband of our poetefs brought her to 
London, fixed her in a remote quarter of it, 
forbad her to ftir out of doors, or to receive the 
vifits of her fifter, or any other relations, friends, 
or acquaintance. This ufage, fhe thought exceed- 
ing barbarous, and it grieved her the more ex- 
ceffively, fince fhe married him only becaufe the 
imagined he loved and doated on her to diftraétion ; 
for as his perfon was but ordinary, and his age 
difproportioned, being twenty-years older than fhe, 
it could not be imagined that fhe was in love withhim. 
She was very uneafy at being kept a prifoner ; 
but her hufband’s fondnefs and jealoufy was made 
the pretence. She always loved reading, to which 
fhe was now more than ever obliged, as fo much time 
lay upon her hands: Soon after fhe proved with 
child, and {fo perpetually ill, that fhe implored her 
hufband to let her enjoy the company of her fifter 
and friends. When he could have no relief from 
her importunity (being affured that in feeing her re- 
lations, fhe muft difcover his barbarous deceit) he 
thought it was beft to be himfelf the relator of his 
villany ; he fell upon his knees before her, with fo 
much feeming confufion, diftrefs and anguith, that 
fhe was at alofs to know what could mould his ftub- 
born heart to fuch contrition. Atlaft, with a thoufand 
B 4 welk 
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well counterfeited tears, and fighs, he ftabb’d her 
with the wounding relation of his wife’s being ftill 
alive ; and with a hypocrite’s pangs conjured her 
to have fome mercy on a loft man as he was, in an 
ob{tinate, inveterate paffion; that had no alternative 
but death, or poftefion, 

fie urged, that could he have fupported the 
pain of ng without her, he never would have 


u I 
made himieit io great a villain; but when the ab- 
{olute nein was whether | 2 {AH if } jet hin 
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‘ance, though not without that anguifh to his foul, 
vhich had poifoned all his delights, and planted dag- 


w! 
gers to ftab his peace. 'That he had a thoufand times 
ftarted in his fleep with guilty apprehenfions ; the 
form of her honoured father perpetually haunting 
his troubled dreams, reproaching him as a traitor 
to that truft which in his dep: rting moments he had 
repofed in him ; reprefenting to his tortured imagi- 
nation the care he took of his education, more like 
a father than an uncle, with which he had rewarded 
him by effeéting the perdition of his favourite 
daughter, who was the lovely image. of his bene- 
factor. 

With this artful contrition he endeavoured 
to footh his injured wife: But what foothing 
could heal the wounds fhe had received? Horror! 
amazement! fenfe of honour loft! the world’s Opi- 
nion! ten thoufand diftrefles crowded her diftraéted 
imagination, and fhe caft looks upon the confcious 
traitor with horrible difmay! Her fortune was in 
his hands, the greateft part of which was already 
lavifhed away in the exceffes of drinking and gam- 
ing. She was young, unacquainted with the world ; 
had never experienced neceflity, and knew no arts 
of redreffing it ; fo that thus forlorn and diftreffed, to 
whom could fhe run for refuge, even from want, 
and mifery, but to the very traitor that had undone 
her. She was acquainted with none that could or 
| would 
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would efpoufe her caufe, a helplefs, ufelefs load of 
grief and melancholy! with child! difgraced ! her 
Own relations either unable, or unwilling to relieve 
her. 

Thus was fhe detained by unhappy circumftances, 
and his. prevailing arts to wear away three wretch- 
ed years with him, in the fame houfe, though fhe 
moft folemnly protefts, and fhe has a right to 
be believed, that no perfuafion could ever again 
reconcile her to his impious arms. Whenever 
fhe caft her eyes upon her fon, it gave a mortal 
wound to her peace: The circumiftances of his 
birth glared full on her imagination; fhe faw 
him, in future, upbraided with his father’s trea- 
chery, and his mother’s misfortunes: Thus for- 
faken of all the world, in the very morning of her 
life, when all things fhould have been gay, and 
promifing, fhe wore away three wretched years. 
Mean time her betrayer had procured for himfelf 
a confiderable employment; the duties of which 
obliged him to go into the country where his firft 
wife lived. He took leave of his injured innocent, 
with much feeming tendernefs ; and made the moft 
{acred proteftations, that he would not fuffer her, 
nor her child ever to want. 

Fle endeavoured to perfuade her to accompany 
him into the country, and to feduce, and quiet her 
confcience, fhewed her a celebrated piece written 
in defence of Polygamy, and Concub; 1age: When 
he was gone, he foon relapfed into his former 
extravagancies, forgot his promife of providing 
for his child, and its mother ; and inhumanly left 
them a prey to indigence and oppreflion. The lad; 
was only happy in being releafed from the killing 
anguifh, of every day having before her eyes the 
object of her undving. 

When fhe again came abroad into the world, fhe 
was looked upon with cold indifference ; that which 
had been her. greateft misfortune, was imputed 
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to her as the moft enormous guilt; and fhe was 
every where fneered at, avoided, and defpifed. 
What pity is it, that an unfortunate, 2s well as a 
falfe ftep, fhould damn a woman’s fame! In what 
refpect was Mrs. Manley to blame? In what 
particular was fhe guilty ? to marry her coufin, 
who paflionately profeffed love to her, and who fo- 
lemniy vowed himfelf a widower, could not be 
guilt ; on the other hand, it had prudence and gra- 
titude for its bafis. Her continuing in the houfe 
with him after he had made the difcovery, cannot 
be guilt, for by doing fo, fhe was prevented from 
being expofed to {uch neceflities as perhaps would 
have produced greater ruin. When want. and 
beggary ftare a woman in the face, efpecially one 
accuftomed to the delicacies of life, then indeed is 
virtue in danger; and they who efcape muft have 
more than human affiftance. 

Our poetefs now perceived, that together with 
her reputation, fhe had loft all the efteem, 
that her converfation and abilities might have elfe 
procured her; and fhe was reduced to the de- 
plorable neceflity of affociating with thofe whofe 
fame was blafted by their indifcretion, becaufe 
the more fober and virtuous part of the fex did 
not care to rifk their own charaéters, by being in 
company with one fo much fufpe&ted, and againft 
whom the appearance of guilt was too ftrong. 

Under this dilemma, it is difficult to point out any 
method of behaviour, by which fhe would not be 
expofed to cenfure: If fhe had ftill perfifted in 
folitude, the ill-natured world would have imputed 
to it a caufe, which is not founded on virtue; betides, 


-as the means of fuppost were now removed, by the 


perfidy of Mr. Manley, fhe muft have perifhed by 
this refolution. 

In this cafe, the reader will not be much fur- 
prized to find our authorefs, under the patronage 
of the duchefs of Cleveland, a miftrefs of king 
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Charles the IId’s, who was juftly reckoned one of 
the moft celebrated beauties of that age. Mrs. Manley 
was paying a vifit to a lady of her grace’s ac- 
quaintance, when fhe was introduced into the 
favour of this royal courtezan ; and as the duchefs 
of Cleveland was a woman of parts and genius, 
fhe could not but be charmed with the {prightli- 
nefs of her converfation. She was fond of new 
faces, and immediately contracted the greateft inti- 
macy with our poetefs, and gave her a general in- 
vitation to her table. The lady at whofe houfe the 
duchefs became acquainted with Mrs. Manley, foon 
perceived her indifcretion in bringing them together; 
for the love of novelty fo far prevailed on the 
duchefs, that herfelf was immediately difcarded, 
and the affection formerly beftowed upon her, was 
lavifhed on Mrs. Manley. 

This procured our poetefs an inveterate enemy ; 
and the greateft blow that was ever ftruck at her 
reputation, was by that woman, who had been bé- 
fore her friend. She was not conteat to inform 
perfons who began to know and efteem Mrs. Manley, 
that her marriage was a cheat; but even endeavour- 
ed to make the duchefs jealous of her new favourite’s 
charms, in refpect of Mr. Goodman the player, 
who at that time had the honour of approaching her 
grace’s perfon, with the freedom of a gallant. 

As the duchefs of Cleveland was a woman of a ve. 
ry fickle temper, in fix months time the began to 
be tired of Mrs. Manley. She was quarelfome, lo- 
quacious, fierce, exceflively fond, or downright 
rude ; when fhe was difgufted with any perfon, 
fhe never failed to reproach them, with ail the 
bitternefs of wit fhe was miftrefs of, with fuch 
malice, and ill-nature, that fhe was hated, not on- 
ly by all the world, but by her own children and 
fervants: The extremes of prodigality, and coyet- 
oufnefs, of love, and hatred, of dotage, and fond-. 
nefs, met in her. 
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A woman of this temper will be at no lofs for 
the means of effeing any one’s ruin, and having 
now conceived an averfion to our poetefs, fhe was 
refulved to drive her from her houfe, with as much 
reproach-as poflible ; and accordingly gave out, 
that fhe had deteéted Mrs. nar He in an intrigue 
with her own fon, and as fhe did not care to give 
encouragement to fuch amour , fhe thought pro- 
per to difcharge Whether or not there was 
any truth in it 1s impofi ible for us to 
Manley’s own word may 
fhe was perfectly inno- 


determine: 
be taken, 
cent thereof. 

When our authorefs was difmiffed by the duchefs, 
s follicited by lieutenant-general Tidcomb, 
to pafs fome time with him at his country feat ; 
but fhe excufed herfelf by telling him, fhe muft he 
in love with a man, before fhe could think of 
e with him, which fhe could not, without a 


violation of truth, profefs for him. She told hin 
her love of folitude was improved, by her difguft 


of the world, and fince it w a3 impofii ble for her to 
be public vile: reputatio n, fhe was refolved to re- 
It was in this { folitu “e fhe compofed her firft tra- 
sedy, which was much more famous for the lan- 
than the conduét. Mrs. 
in it, andthe author was 
Dele. mr furprize, that a man 
; g fenfe, and judgment, 
fhould think well enough of ‘the productions of a 
young woman, to bring it upon ‘the flage, 
fince fhe herfelf in a raore mature e age could hardly 
bear to read it. But as the play fucceeded, fhe 
received fuch unbounded incenfe from admirers, 
that her apartment was crowded with men of wit, 
‘aiety. There is a copy of verfes prefixed 


2 


and 9¢ I 
QoQ d 
to ker play, faid to be written by a very great 


hand which ceferve notice. 
§ 


What ! 
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Vhat! all our fex in one fad hour undone? 
Loft are our arts, our learning, our renown 
Since nature's tide of wit came rolling down. 
Keen were your eyes we knew, and fure their 

darts ; 

Fire to our foul they fend, and paflion to our 

hearts ! 

Needlefs. was an addition to fuch arms, 

When all mankind were vafia lals to your charms : 

That hand but feen, gives wonder and defire, 
Snow to the fight, but. writiie its touches fire ! 
Who fees thy yielding Quee Ds and wot uld not be 
On any terms, the bett the happy ne; 
Entranc’d we fancy ail is extafy. 

Quote Ovid, now no more ye am’rous fwains, 


Delia, than ‘Ovid has more moving ftrains. 
Wature in her alone exceeds all art 


‘ 
And nature fure does neareft touch the heart. 
Oh! might I call the bright 

The whole fair fex unenvie i Pd refi 
Give all my happy hours ; 
She who by writing thus our Wi ifhes warms, 

What worlds of love muf circle in her arms? 
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They who had a regard for Mrs. Manley could not 

phe obferve with concern sini her conduct was 
9 

fuch, as would foon iffue inher ruin. No language 


ral 


ut flattery approached her ear; the Beaux told 
her, that a woman of her wit, _was not to be con- 
u rf 
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had a right to aflame the unreferved freedom of 
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the male, fince all things, were pardonable.to a la- 


fete bet 


knew to give laws to others, yet was 
not obliged to keep them herfelf. General 'Tid- 
comb, who feems to have been her fincereff friend, 
took the privilege of an old acquaintance to cor- 
re&t her ill tafte, andthe wrong turn fhe gave her 
Gide ment, in admitting adulation from {uch wretcne 
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whofe praife could refle& but little honour, and 

who would be ready to boaft of favours they never 

received, nor indeed ever endeavoured to obtain. 

This falutary council was rejefted ; fhe told him, 
that fhe did not think fit to reform a condué, 
which fhe reckoned very innocent ; and till con- 
tinued to receive the whifpers of flatterers, till 
experience taught her the folly of her behaviour, 
and fhe lived to repent her indifcretion. 
Her virtue was now nodding, and fhe was ready 

to fall into the arms of any gallant, like mellow 
fruit, without much trouble in the gathering. 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, a charatter of gaiety of thofe 
times, and, who it feems had theatrical connections, 
was recommended to her, as being very able to 
promote her defign in writing for the ftage. This 
knight was in the soth year of his age, and in 
the 6oth of his conftitution, when he was firft in- 
troduced to her, and as he had been a long practifed. 
gallant, he foon made addreffes to her, and whether 
ornothis knight, who was more dangerous to a wo- 

man’s reputation, than her virtue, was favoured by 

her, the world was fo much convinced of it, that 

her charaGter was now abfolutely loft. Sir Thomas 

was a weak, vain, conceited coxcomb, who de- 

lighted in boafting of his conquefts over women, 

and what was often owing to his fortune, and fta- 

tion in life, he imputed to his addrefs, and the ele- 

gance of his manner, of both which he was to- 

tally deftitute. He even publithed Mrs. Manley’s dif- 

honour, and from that time our {prightly poetefs. was 
confidered, by the fober part ot the fex, quite 
abandoned to all fhame. 

When her affair with this fuperannuated knight 
was over, fhe foon engaged in another intrigue, {till 
more prejudicial] to her character; for it was with 
a married man, one Mr. Tilly, a gentleman of the 
Law ; with whom fhe lived a confiderable time: 
while he underwent at home many of thofe 
fevere 
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fevere letures, which the juft provocation, and 
jealoufy of his wifetaught her to read him. Mrs. 
Tilly at laft died, and our gallant was left at his 
freedom to marry the object of his paflion; but 
unluckily his finances were in fuch a fituation, that 
he was obliged to repair them by marrying a wo- 
man of fortune. This was a cruel circumftance; 
for he really loved, and doated upon Mrs. Manley, 
and had the felicity of a reciprocal paffion. She 
agreed however, in order to repair his fortune, that 
he fhould marry arich young widow, whom he 
foon won by the elegance of his addrefs, while 
our authorefs retired into the country to fpend her 
days in folitude and forrow, and bid an everlafting 
farewel to the pleafures of love and gallantry. Mr. 
Tilly did not many years furvive this feparation : 
his life was rendered miferable at home by the jea- 
loufy of his young wife, who had heard of his 
affair with Mrs. Manley; he-loft his fenfes, and 
died in a deplorable fituation. 

During her retirement, our authorefs, who 
had a moft confirmed averfion to the Whig mini- 
ftry, wrote her Atalantis, which was meant as a 
reprefentation of the charaéters of fome of thofe, 
who had effected the Revolution. A warrant 
was granted from the fecretary of ftate’s office, to 
feize the Printer and Publifher of thefe volumes. 
This circumftance reduced the writer to a very trou- 
blefome dilemma; fhe could not bear the thoughts 
that innocent people fhould fuffer on her account, 
and fhe judged it cruel to remain concealed, while 
they. who were only inferior inftruments, were 
fuffering for her. She confulted, on this occafion, 
her beft friend, general Tidcomb, who, after ral- 
lying her for expofing people, who had never in 
particular injured her, he advifed her to go into 
France, and made her an offer of his purfe for 
that purpofe. This advice fhe rejected, and came 
to a determined refolution, that no perfon fhould 
ever 
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ever fuffer on her account, The general afked 
her, how fhe fhould like to be confined in New- 
gate to which fhe anfwered, that the would ‘ra- 
ther lye ina prifon, after having difcharged her 
conicience, than riot in a palace under its re- 
proaches. The general upon this replied, that 
thefe things founded very heroic, but there was a 
great difference between real and imaginary fuf- 
erings, ‘ that fhe had chofen to declare herfelf for 


" Own, nor cther people’s fecrets, and were ever 
‘ ret fuch as ferved them; that the moft 
: critics upon the Tory writings, were the 
‘ felves, who never confidering the d 

micives, Who never coniudering the de- 
‘ Oneit intention of the author, would 
; ; 


ine performance only, and that too with 
* as much feverity, as they would an enemy’s, and 
t 


‘ at the fame time value themfelves upon being im- 
‘ partial againft their friends. Then as to grati- 
* tude,‘or generofity, the Tories did not approach 
‘ to the Whigs, who never fuffered any man to 


1 1 


* go unrewarded, however dull,. or infignificant, 


provided he declared himfelf to be for them ; 
‘ whereas the Tories had no general intereft, and 


ly nO Darticulars:.carhaeee eee 

* coniequently no particular, each perfon refufin 
to contribute towards the benefit of the whole ; 

“and if it fhould happen, that the thould perith, 
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demn her folly, than pity her iufferings,’ 
De a es * 


i his did not deter our pcoetefs from voluntarily 


prefenting elf before the Court of King’s-Bench, 
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When fhe was examined before the fecretary 
(then lord Sunderland) he was 2fiduous. to know 
from whom fhe had got information of fome parti- 
culars, which they ime sined- were above her own 
intelligence. Her defence was with much humility 
and forrow, at che fame time denying that any- per- 
fons were concerned with her, or that.the had a 


farther 
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farther defign than writing for her own amufement, 
and diverfion in the country, without intending par- 
ticular reflexions, or characters ; when this was net 
believed, and,the contrary urged againft her by feve» 
ral circumftances, fhe faid, ‘ then 1tmuftbe by infpi- 
‘ ration, becaufe knowing her own innocence, fhe 
could account for it no other way.’ ‘The fecre- 
tary replied,’ ‘ that infpiration ufed to be upona 
‘ good account, and her writings were ftark naught.’ 
She, with an air of penitence, ‘ acknowledged, that 
“ his lordthip’s obfervation. might be true, but that 
‘ there were evil angels, as weil as good, fo that 
* neverthelefs what fhe had wrote, might ftill be 
‘ by infpiration.’ 

In. confequence of this examination, our autho- 
refs was clofe fhut up in a mefienger’s houfe, 
without being allowed pen, ink, and paper. How- 
ever her council {ued out her Habeas Corpus at the 
King’s-Bench Bar, and fhe was admitted to bail. 

Whether thofe in power were afhamed to bring a 
woman to her trial, for writing a few amorous 
trifles, or our laws were defective, as was generally 
conjectured, becaufe fhe had difeuifed her fatire 
under romantic names, and a feigned fcene.of action, 
fhe was difcharged, after feveral times.expofing her 
in perfon, to crofs the court before the Bench of 
Judges, with her three attendants, the Printer, and 
two Publifhers. 

Not long after this a total change of the mi- 
niflry enfued, the ftatefmen to whom fhe had 
been obnoxious were removed, and confequently 
all her fears upon that {core diffipated ; her native 
gaiety, aud good humour returned, and fhe again 
employed herfelf in writing a tragedy for the 
flage, and refolved never more to deal in politics, 
as being much out of the natural {phere of a wo- 
man : fhe was perfuaded it was folly in one in her 
tation, to difoblige any pasty by a pen equally 
qualified to divert all. 


c § 


Being 
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Being advanced to the autumn of her charms, 
fhe converfed with the oppofite fex, in a manner 
very delicate, fenfible, and agreeable, and when 
fhe felt that time had left his impreffion upon 
her brow, fhe did not court praife and flattery. 
The greateft genius’s of the times converfed freely 
with her, and gave her daily proofs of efteem, and 
friendfhip, except Sir Richard Steele, with whom it 
feems fhe was at variance ; and indeed Sir Ri- 
chard fufficiently expofzd himfelf by his manner 
of taking revenge ; for he publifhed to the world 
that it was his own fault he was not happy with 
Mrs. Manley, for which omiffion he publickly, and 
gravely afked her pardon. 

Thefe are the moft material incidents in the life 
of our poetefs ; a lady, who was born with high 
powers from nature, which were afterwards culti- 
vated by enjoying the brighteft converfation; the 
early part of her life was unfortunate, fhe fell a 
facrifice to a feducer, who laid the foundation for 
thofe errors the afterwards committed, and of thofe 
fufferings the underwent? fhe had a high relith for 
the pleafures of life ; fhe was extremely fufcepti- 
ble of the paflion of love, and treated it with a 
peculiar vivacity. 


Her dramatic works are - 


1. The Lover, or The Jealous Hufband; aed 
at the Theatre-Royal 1696. This play did not 
fucceed in the reprefentation. 


z. The Royal Mifchief, a Tragedy; aéted by 
his Majefty’s Servants in the Theatre in Lincoln’s - 
Inn-Fields 1696. This was exhibited with general 
applaufe. 


3. Lucius, the Firft Chrittian King of Britain, 
a Tragedy ; acted at the Theatre-Royal-in Drary- 
Lane 
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Lane by his Majefty’s Servants, and dedicated to Sir 
Richard Steele. She has written feveral poems, and 
we fhall felect, as afpecimen, an Epiftle to the 
Countefs of Briftol, which will thew how much 
fhe pofleffed the power of-delicate numbers; fhe 
has alfo in print a volume of Letters, the fecond 
edition of which was publifhed in 1713. She died 
July 11, 1724. 


To the Right Honourastue the 
Countess of BRISTOL. 


ONG had my mind, unknowing how te 
foar, ; 
In humble profe beentrain’d, nor aim’d at more: 
Near the fam’d fifters never durft afpire 
To found a verfe, or touch the tuneful lyre. 
“Till Briftol’s charms diffolv’d the native cold ; 
Bad me furvey her eyes, and thence be bold. 
Thee, lovely Briftol! thee! with pride I chufe, 
The firft, and only fubje& of my mufe ; 
That durft tranfport me like the bird of Jove, 
To face th’ immortal fource of light above! 
Such are thy kindred beams 
So bleflings, with a bounteous hand they give, 
So they create, and make creation live, 


When charming Felton, of a beauteous race, 
Adorn’d in blooming youth, with ev’ry grace; 
Firft faw the lovely Suffolk Swain her prize, 
The nobleft conqueft of the brighteft eyes ! 
How many wretched nymphs that union made, 
What cold defpair the warmetft hearts invade ! 
What crouds of lovers, hopelefs and undone, 
Deplore thofe charms which brought their ruin 

on! 
Rich in themfelves---all excellence they find, 
Wit! beauty! wifdom! and a conftant mind! 
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No vain defires of change difturb their joy ; 

Such fweets, like blifs.divine, can never cloy: 

Jill’d with that fpirit which great fouls inflame, 

Their wondrous offspring ftart to early fame. 

In their young minds, immortal {parkles rife! 

And all their mother flafhes from their eyes ! 

From thence fuch fcenes of beauty charm the 
fight, 

We know not where ‘o fix the ftrong delight ! 

Hervey’s foft features---next, Eliza bright! 

Anna juft dawning, like Aurora’s light ! 

With all the fmiling train of Cupids round, 

Fond little loves, with flowing graces crown’d, 


As fome fair flowers, who all their bloom dif- 
clofe, 

The Spanith Jas’min, or the Britith Rofe? 
Arriv’d at full perfetion, charm the fenfe, 
Whilft the young blofloms gradual fweets difpenfe. 
The eldeft born, with almof equal pride ; 
The next appears in fainter colours dy’d : 
New op’ning buds, as lefs in debt to time, 
Wait to perform the promife of their prime ! 
All bleft defcendants of the beauteous tree, 
What now their parent is, themfelves fhall be. 


Oh! “could I paint the younger Hervey’s 
mind, 
Where wit and judgment, fire and tafte refin’d 
To match his face, with equal art are join’d: 
Oh beft belov’d of Jove ! to thee alone, 
Whatwouldenrich the whole, he gives to one ! 


* In Titian’s colours whilft Adonis glows, 
pe ita ‘ f ' 
See faireft Briftol more than Venus fhows ; 


* Thisis not defigred as a parallel of the ftory, but the paint- 


ing from a piece of ‘Titian’s, at my lord Briftol’s, 


View 
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View well the valu’d piece, how nice each part ; 
Yet nature’s hand furpafles Titian’s art ! 

Such had his Venus and Adonis been, 

The ftandard beauty had from thence been feen ! 
Whofe arbitrary laws had fix’d the doom 

To Hervey’s form, and Briftol’s ever bloom | 


§ As once Kazeia, now Eliza warms 
The kindred-fair bequeath’d her all her charms; 
Such were her darts, fo piercing and fo ftrong, 
Endow’d by Pheebus both, with tuneful fong : 
But far from thee Eliza be her doom ; 
Snatch’d hence by death, in all her beauty’s 

bloom. 

Long may’ft thou live, adorning Briftol’s name, 
With future heroes to augment his fame. 


When haughty Niobe, with joy and pride, 
Saw all her fhining offspring grace her fide ; 
She view’d their charms, exulting at each line, 
And then oppos’d ’em to the race divine! 
Enrag’d Latona urg’d the filver bow : 
Immortal vengeance laid their beauties low. 
No more a mother now too much fhe 

mourn’d, 

By grief inceffant into marble turn’d. 


But lovely Briftol, with a pious mind, 
Owns all her bleflings are from Heav’n affign’d. 
Her matchlefs Lord her beauteous numerous 

race ! 

Her virtue, modefty, and ev’ry grace ! 
For thefe, devoutly,: to the gods fhe bows, 
And offers daily praife, and daily vows : 
Phoebus, well-pleas’d, the facrifice regards ; 
And thus the grateful mother’s zeal rewards : 


§ A fitter of lord Briftol’s, who was a lady of moft extraors 
dinary beauty. 


Beauty 
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‘ Beauty and wit, to all of Briftol’s line! 
‘ But each in fome peculiar grace fhall fhi 


ne ! 
Or to excel in courts, and pleafe the fair! 
‘ Or Conquett gain thro’ all th wat’ry war! 

* With harmony divine the ear to charm ! 

‘ Or fouls with more melodious numbers warm ! 
‘ By wond’rous memory fhall fome excel 

‘ In awful fenates, and in {peaking well ! 

‘ To hold Aftrzea’s feales with equal hand, 

‘ And call back juftice to that happy land ! 

‘ To teach mankind how bef the gods to praife ! 
‘ To fix their minds in truth’s unerring ways! 


‘ Thus all her honours, Briftol’s fons fhall 
wear, 


©‘ Whilft each his country’s good fhall make his 
* chiefeft care!’ 
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Henry NEEDLER. 


“IIS Poet was born at Harley in Surry, in 
the year 1690, and educated at a private 
{chool at Ryegate in the fame county *. He was 
removed from thence in 1705, and in 1708 ac- 
cepted a {mall place in a public office ; where he 
continued the remainder of his days. 

About this time contracting a friendfhip with a 
gentleman of a like tafte, who furnifhed him with 
proper books, he applied himfelf at his intervals of 
leifure, to reading the claflics, and to the ftudy of 
logic , metaphyfics, and the mathematics, with 
which laft he was peculiarly delighted. And in 
a few years by the force of his own happy ge- 
nius, and unwearied diligence, without the affift- 
ance of any mafter, he acquired a confiderable 
knowledge of the moft difficult branches of thofe 
ufeful and entertaining ftudies. 

By foclofe an application, he contracted a violent 
pain in his head, which notwithftanding the beit 
advice, daily encreafed. This, and other unfortu- 
nate circumftances concurring, fo deeply affected 
him, who had befides in his conftitution a ftrong 
tin€ture of melancholy, that he was at laft brought 
under almoft a total extinétion of reafon. In this 
condition he fell into a fever; and as there were be- 
fore {carce any hopes of him, it may be faid to 
have happily put an end to the deplorable bondage 


* See his Lite prefixed to his works, by WilliamDuncomb F fq; 
of 
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of fo bright a mind, onthe arf of December, 
1718, in the.zgth y ear of hisage. He was buried 
in the church of Friendfbury, near Rochefter. 


Mr. Needler’s life 


was influenced by the prin- 

ciples of fincere, unaffeéted piety, and virtue. 
On all occafions (fays Mr. Duncomb) *¢ he was a 
‘ ftrenuous advocate for univerfa] toleration and 


* forbearance in matters of religion ; rightly fup- 
* poling that no fervice can be acceptable to the 
“ {upreme Being, unlefs it proceeds from the heart ; 
‘and that force ferves only to make hypocrites, 
‘but adds no new lights to the underftanding. He 
was modeft to a fault, entertaining the mof hum- 
ble opinion of his own performances; and was 
always ready to do juttice to thofe of others, 
“ His affection for his friends indeed fonietimes 
© biafled his judgment, and led him to the com- 


6 std id their merit.’ 
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mending their writings beyon 
In the volume of Mr. Needler’s worl 
printed fome familiar Letters, upon moral, and 
natural fubjets. They are written with elegance 
and tafte ; the heart of a good man may be 
raced in them all, and equally abound with 
pious notions, as good fenfe, and folid reafoning, 

ery much mafter of 


He feems to have been v 
{meoth verfification, his {ubje&s are happily chofen, 
air rans through all 


and there is a philofophical 
3 as an inftance of this, we thal] 


his. writings 
prefent our readers-with a copy of his verfes addref- 
lackmore, on his Poem, in- 


<S, are 


fed to Sir Richard B 
titled —The Creation, 


Drefs'd 


HENREY NEEDLER. 


Drefs'd in the charms of wit and fancy, long 
‘The mufe has pleas’d us with her fyren fong ; 
But weak of reafon, and deprav’d of mind, 
Too oft on vile, ignoble themes we find 
The wanton mufe her facred art debafe, 
Forgetful of her birth, and heavenly race; 
Too oft her flattring fongs to fin intice, 

And in falfe colours deck delufive vice ; 
Too oft fhe condefcends, in fervile lays, 
The undeferving rich and great to praife. 
Thefe beaten paths, thy loftier ftrains refufe 
Withjuft difdain, and nobler fubjects chufe : 
Fir'd with fublimer thoughts, thy daring foul 
Wings her afpiring flight from Pole to Pole, 
Obferves the foot-fteps of a pow’r divine, 
Which in each part of nature’s fyftem fhine; 
Surveys the wonders of this beauteous frame, 
And fings the facred fource, whence all things came. 


But Oh! what numbers fhall I find to tell, 
The mighty tranfports which my bofom {well, 
Whilft, guided by thy tuneful voice, I ftray 
Thro’ radiant worlds, and fields of native day, 
Wafted from orb, to orb, unwearied fly 
Thro’ the blue regions of the yielding fky ; 
See how the {pheres in ftated courfes roll, 

And view the juft compofure of the whole ! 


Such were the ftrains, by antient Orpheus fung, 
To fuch, Mufzus’ heav’nly lyre was ftrung ; 
Exalted truths, in learned verfe they told, 

And nature’s deepeft fecrets did unfold. 

How at th’ eternal mind’s omnific call, 

Yon flarry arch, and this terreftrial ball, 

The briny wave, the blazing fource of light, 

And the wane emprefs of the filent night, 

Each in it’s order rofe and took its place, 

And filled with recent forms the vacant {pace 
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How rolling planets trace their deftin’d way, 

Nor in the waftes of pathlefs Aither ftray ; 

How the pale moon, with filver beams adorns 

Her chearful orb, and gilds her fharpened horns ; 

How the vat ocean’s {welling tides obey 

Her diftant reign, and own her watr’y {way ; 

How erring floods, their circling courfe maintain, 

Supplied by conitant fuccours from the main ; 

Whilft to the fea, the refluent ftreams reftore, 

The liquid treafures which fhe lent before ; 

What dreadful veil ob{cures the folar light, 

And Phebe’s darken’d face conceals from mortal 
fight. 

aby learned mufe, I with like pleafure hear 

‘The wonders of the lefler world declare, 

Point out the various marks of fkill divine, 

Which thro’ its complicated ftruéture fhine, 

Tn tuneful verfe, the vital current trace, 

Thro’ all the windings of its mazy race, 

And tell how the rich purple tide beftows, 

Vigour, and kindly warmth where e’er it flows ; 

By what contrivance of mechanic art 

The mufcles, motions to the limbs impart ; 

How at th’ imperial mind’s impulfive nod, 

Th’ obedient {pirits thro’ the nervous road 

Fird thro’ their fib’rous cells the ready way, 

And the high di€tates of the will obey ; 

From how “exact and delicate.a frame, 

The channell’d bones their nimble action claim; 

With how much depth, and fubtility of thought 

The curionsorgan of the eye is wrought ; 

How from the brain their root the nerves derive, 

And fenfe to ev'ry diftant member give. 


Th’ extenfive knowledge you of men enjoy, 
You to a double ufe of man employ ; 
Nor to the body, is your fkill confin'd, 
Of error’s worfe difeafe you heal the mind. 
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No longer fhall the hardy atheift praife 
Lucretius’ piercing wit, and philofophic lays; 
But by your lines convine’d, and charm’d at once, 
His impious tenets fhall at length renounce, 

At length to truth and eloquence fhall yield, 
Confefs himfelf fubdu’d, and wifely quit the field. 
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ILLIAM Duncomb, efq; has obliged 

the world with an entire edition of this 
author’s poetical and profe works, to which he has 
prefixed fome account of his life, written with can- 
dour and fpirit. . Upon his authority we chiefly 
build the following narration; in which we thail 
endeavour to do as much juttice as pofflible to the 
memory of this excellent poet. 

Our author was the fon of a worthy citizen of 
London, and born at Marlborough in the county of 
Wilts, on the 2gth of January 1677; but received 
the rudiments of his learning at private f{chools in 
London. 

In the earlieft years of his youth, he applied him- 
felf with ardour to the purfuit of the fifter arts, 
poetry, drawing and mufic, in each of which by 
turns, he made a confiderable progrefs ; but for the 
moit part purfued thefe and. other. polite itudies, 
only as agreeable amufemenis, under frequent con- 
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finement from indifpofition, and a valetudinary 
ftate of health. He had fome time an employment 
in the office of ordinance ; and was fecretary to 
two or three commiffioners under the great-feal, 
for purchafing lands for the better fecuring the 
docks and harbours at Portfmouth, Chatham, and 
Harwich. 

In the year 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper, (to 
whom Mr. Hughes was then but lately known) was 
pleafed, without any previous follicitation, to make 
him his fecretary for the commifiions of the peace, 
and to diftinguifh him with fingular marks of his 
favour and affection: And upon his lordfhip’s laying 
down the great-feal, he was at his particular re- 
commendation, and with the ready concurrence of 
his fucceffor, continued in the fame employment 
under the earl of Macclesfield. 

He held this place to the time of his deceafe, 
which happened on the 17th of February 173Q, 
the very night in which: his tragedy, entitled: the 
Siege of Damafcus, was firft ated at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane. 

He was cut off by a confumption, after a 
painful life, at the age of 42, when he had juft 
arrived at an agreeable competence, and advancing 
in fame and fortune. “So juft.is the beautiful re- 
flexion of Milton in his Lycidas ; 


Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raife, 
(That laft infirmity of noble mind) 

To {corn delights, and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon, when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fhears, 


And flits the thin-{pun life. ——— eS 


He was privately buried in the vault under the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s Church in Holborn. 
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Mr. Hughes, as a teftimony of gratitude to his 
noble friend, and generous patron, earl Cowper, 
gave his lordthip a few weeks before he died, his 
picture drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which he 
himfelf had received from that mafterly painter. 
The value lord Cowper fet upon it will be bet 
fhewn, by the letter he wrete upon this occafion 
to Mr. Hughes. As fuch a teftimony from fo 
eminent a perfon, was confidered by himfelf as 
one of the higheft honours he was capable of re- 
ceiving, we fhall therefore infert it. 


z4th Jan. 1719-20. 
“Sod BS 
‘ I thank you for the moft acceptable prefent 
* of your picture, and affure you that none of this 
‘ age can feta higher value on it than I do, and 
* fhall while I live, tho’ I am fenfible pofterity will 
‘ out-do me in that particular.’ 


I am with the greateft efteem, 
and fincerity 
Your moft affeftionate, and 
oblig’d humble fervant 
COWPER. 


_ Mr. Hughes was happy in the acquaintance and 
friendfhip of feveral of the greateft men, and mof 
diftinguifhed genius’s of the age in which he lived; 
particularly of the nobleman juft now mentioned, 
the prefent lord bifhop of Winchefter, lord. chief 
baron Gilbert, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Mr. Congreve, 
Mr. Addifon, Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Southern, 
Mr. Rowe, &c. and might have juftly boafted in 
the words of Horace 


Cum magnis vixifle, invita fatebitu- uigue 
Invidia.. 
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Having given this fhort account of hislife, which 

perhaps is al! that is preferved any where concerning 
him ; we fhall now confider him, firft, as a poet, 
and then as a profe writer. 
‘The Triumph of Peace was the earlieft poem he 
wrote of any length, that appearedin public. It was 
written on dccafion of the peace of Ryfwick, and 
printed in the Pos 1677. A learned gentleman at 
Cambridge, 3 in a letter to a friend of Mr. Hughes’s, 
dat ted the 28th of February 1697-8, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the favourable reception this 
poem met with there, upon its firft publication. 
‘ I think I never heard’a poem read with fo much 
admiration, as the Triumph of Peace was by our 
* beft critics here ; nora greater character given to 
ee young poet, at his firft appearing ; no, not even 
‘to Mr. ‘Congreve himfelf. So nobly clewated are 
his thoughts, his numbers fo harmonious, and his 
turns fo fine and delicate, that we cry out with 
Tully, on a like occafion, 


4 


¢ 


* Noftre fpes altera Rome !” 


The Court of Neptune, was written on king 
William’s return from Holland, two years after the 
peace, in 1699, This Poem was admired for the 
verfification, however, the mufical flow of the 
numbers is its leaft praife ; it rather deferves to 
be valued for the propriety, and boldnefs of the 
figures and metaphors, and the machinery. 

“The following lines have been juftly quoted as an 
inftance of the author’s happy choice of metaphors. 


As when the golden god, who rules the day, 
Drives down his flaming chariot to the fea, 
And leaves the nations here, involved in night, 
To diftant régions he tranfports his light ; 

So William’s rays by turns, two nations cheer, 
And when he fets to them, he rifes here. ) 
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A friend of Mr. Hughes’s foon after the publica- 


tion of this poem, complimented him upon the 
choice of his fubject, and for the moral fentiments 
contained in it. .‘ I am fure (fays he) virtue is 
* moft for the intereft of mankind; and thofe poets 
have ever obtained the moft honour in the world, 
who have made that the end and defign of their 
works. A wanton Sappho, or Anacreon, among 
the ancients, never had the fame applaufe, as a 
Pindar, or Alexis; nor in the judgment of 
* Horace did they deferve it. In the opinion of all 
‘ pofterity, a lewd and debauch’d Ovid, did juftly 
‘ fubmit to the worth of a Virgil ; and, in future 
ages, a Dryden will never be compared to Milton. 
In all times, and in all places of the world, the 
moral poets have been ever the greateft; and as 
much fuperior to others in wit, asinvirtue. Nor 
does this feem difficult to be accounted for, fince 
the dignity of their fubjects naturally raifed their 
ideas, and gavea grandeur to their fentiments.’ 


n 


The Houfe of Naffau, a Pindaric Ode (printed 
In 1702) was occafioned by the death of king 
William. ‘ InPindaric and Lyric Poetry (fays 
‘ Mr. Duncomb) our author’s genius fhines in its 
* full luftre. Tho’ he enjoyed all that fire of ima- 
* gination, and divine enthufiafm, for which fome 
‘ of the ancient poets are fo defervedly admired, 
* yet did his fancy never run away with his reafon, 
* but was always guided by fuperior judgment; and 
‘ the mufic of his verfe is exquifite.’ 


The Tranflation of the third Ode of the third 
Book of Horace, and the Paraphrafe of the twenty- 
fecond Ode, of the firft book, were both written 
when he was very young; and the latter of them 
was his firft poetical Effay, which appeared in 
print. Mr. Hughes, ina private letter fent to one of 
his friends, gives it as his opinion, that the Odes of 

C4 Horace, 
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Horace, are fitter to be paraphrafed, than tranf- 
lated. 

The Tenth Book of Lucan, was tranflated by 
Mr. Hughes, long before Mr. Rowe undertook that 
author, The occafion of it was this: Mr. Tonfon 
the bookfeller, follicited a tranflation of Lucan; 
by feveral hands. Mr. Hughes performed his part, 
but others failing in their promifes, the defign was 
dropp’d; and Mr. Rowe was afterwards prevailed 
upon to undertake the whole, which he performed 
with great fuccefs. 

In the year 1709 Mr. Hughes obliged the pub- 
lick, with an elegant tranflation of Moliere’s cele- 
brated Comedy, the Mifantrope. This has 
been fince reprinted, with the other plays of, that 
admirable author, tranflated by Mr. Ozell; but 
care is taken to diftinguifh this particular play. 

In the year 1712 his Opera of Calypfo and 
‘Telemachus, was performed at the Queen’s Theatre 
in the. Hay-Market.. Perhaps it may be worth 
while to mention here, one circumftance concerning 
this Opera, as it relates to the Hiftory of Mufic 
in England, and difcovers the. great partiality 
fhewn at that time to Opera’s performed in Italian. 
After many fuch had been encouraged by large 
fubfcriptions, this, originally written, and fet in 
Englifh, after the Italian manner, was prepared 
with the ufual expence of fcenes and decorations ; 
and being much crowded and applauded at the 
rehearfals, a fubfcription was obtained for it as 
ufual. 

This alarmed the whole Italian band, who, ap- 
prehending that thew profeffion, would fuffer 
thereby, procured an order from the duke of 
Shrewfbury, then lord chamberlain, the day be- 
fore. the performing of this Opera, to take 
off the fubfcription for it, and to open the 
houfe at the loweft prices, or not at all. This was 
defigned to fink it, but failed of its end. It was per- 
formed, 
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formed, though under fuch great difcouragement; and 
was revived afterwards at the theatre in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. Mr. Addifon, inthe Speftator, Numb. 
405, fpeaking of the jult applaufe given this opera, 
‘by Signior Nicolini (who he fays was the greateft 
performer in dramatic mufic, that perhaps ever ap- 
peared upon a ftage) has thefe words, . 


‘ Thetown is highly obliged to thatexcellent ar- 
tift, for having fhewn us the Italian mufic in its per- 
feStion, as well as for that generous approbation he 
gave to an Opera of our own country, in which Mr. 
‘ Galliard the compofer endeavoured to do juftice, 
“to the beauty of the words, by following that 
“ noble example which has beén fet him by the 
‘ greateft foreign mafters of that art.’ 


The Ode to the Creator of the World, occafioned 
by the fragments of Orpheus, was printed in the 
year 1713, at the particular inftance of Mr. Addifon ; 
and is mentioned with applaufe in the Spectator. 
This, and the Extafy, (publithed fince the death of 
the author) are juftly efteemed two of the nobleft 
Odes in our language. ‘The feventh Stanza of the 
Jaft mentioned piece, is fo fublimely excellent, that 
it would be denying ourfelves, and our poctical 
readers, a pleafure not to tranfcribe it. The whole 
of this Ode is beautifully heightened, and poetically 
conceived. It furnifhed a hint to a living Poet 
to write what he entitles the Excurfion, which tho’ 
it has very great merit, yet falls infinitely fhort of 
this animated Ode of Mr. Hughes. 


After having reprefented the natural and artificial 
calamtities to which manis doomed, he proceeds, 
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But why do I delay my flight ? 
Or on {uch gloomy objects gaze ? 
IT go to realms ferene, with ever-living light. 
Haite, clouds and whirlwinds, hafte a raptured bard 
to raife ; 
Mount me fublime along the fhining way, 
Where planets, in pure ftreams of Aether driven, 
Swim thro’ the blue expanfe of heav’n. 
And lo! th’ obfequious clouds and winds obey ! 
And lo ! again the nations downward fly ; 
And wide-ftretch’d kingdoms perifh from my eye. 
Heav’n ! what bright vifions now arife ! 
What op’ning worlds my ravifh’d fenfe far- 
prize ! 
I pafs Cerulian gulphs, and now behold 
New folid globes; their weight felf-ballanc’d, 
bear 
Unprop’d amjdft the fluid air, 
And all, around the central Sun, incircling eddies 
roll’d. 
Unequal in their courfe, fee they advance 
And form the planetary dance ! 
Here the pale Moon, whom the fame laws 
ordain 
T’ obey the earth, and rule the main; 
Here {pots no more in fhadowy ftreaks appear ; 
3ut lakes inftead, and groves of trees, 
The wand’ying mufe, tranfported fees, 
And their tall heads difcover’d mountains rear. 
And now once more, I downward caft my fight, 
When lo! the earth, a larger moon difplays, 
Par off, amidit the heav’ns, her filver face, 
And to her fifter moons by turns gives light! 
Her feas “are fhadowy fpots, her land a milky 
white. ; 
The author of an Effay on Criticifm, printed in 
the year 1728, informs us, that the Tragedy of 
Cato being brought upon the ftage in 1713 was 


owing to Mr. Hughes, The circumftances recorded 


by 
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by this author are fo remarkable, that they deferve 
to be related ; and as they ferve to fhew the high 
opinion Mr, Addifon entertained of our author's 
abilities as a Poet, I fhall therefore tranfcribe 
his own words. 


« It has been often faid by good judges, that 
‘ Cato was no proper fubje& for a dramatic poem : 
‘ That the character of a ftoic philofopher, is in- 
confiftent with the hurry and tumult of ation, 
‘ and paffions which are the foul of tragedy. That 
‘ the ingenious author mifcarried in the plan of his 
‘ work, but fupported it by the dignity, the purity, 
‘ the beauty, and juftnefs of the fentiments. ‘This 
‘ was fo much the opinion of Mr. Maynwaring, 
‘ who was generally allowed to be the betft critic of 
our time ; that he was againft bringing the play 
upon the ftage, and it lay by unfinifhed many 
‘ years. That it was play’d at laft was owing to 
‘ Mr. Hughes. He had read the four aéts which 
were finifhed, and really thought it would be of 
fervice to the public, to have it reprefented at 
‘ the latter end of queen Anne's reign, when t 
‘ f{pirit of liberty was likely to be loft. He en- 
‘ deavoured to bring Mr. Addifon into his opinion, 
¢ which he did, and. confented it fhould be acted if 
‘ Mr..Hughes would write the laft a&t; and he 
‘ offered him the fcenery for his affiftance, excu- 
‘ fing his not finifhing it himfelf, upon account of 
fome other avocations. He prefs’d Mr. Hughes to 
do it fo earneftly, that he was prevailed upon, 
‘ and fet about it. But, a week after, fecinz ‘Mr. 
‘ Addifon again, with an intention to communi- 
cate to him what he thought of it, he was 
agreeably {urprized at his producing fome papers, 
where near half of the act was written by the 
author himfelf, who took fire at the hint, that it 
would be ferviceable ; and, upon a fecond re- 
flexion, went through with the fifth aét, not that 
C6 vist 
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* he was difident of Mr. Hughes’s abilities ; but 
“ knowing that no man could have fo perfeé a 
‘ notion of his defign as himfelf, who had been 
* fo long, and fo carefully thinking of it. 1 was 
* told this by Mr. Hughes, and E tell it to fhew, 
* that it was not for the love-feenes, that Mr. 

‘ Addifon confented to have his Tragedy atted, 

‘but to fupport public fpirit; which in the opi- 

* nion of the author was then declining.’ 


In the year 1720 the Siege of Damafens was 
a&ed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, with 
univerfal applaufe. His prefent majefty honoured 
it with his prefence, and the late queen diftinguifh- 
ed it with marks of favour. 

Mr. Hughes drew up the dedication of this 
Tragedy to the late Earl Cowper, about ten days 
before he died. It is indeed furprifing, that he 
fhould be able to form a piece fo finely turned, 
and at fuch an hour; when death was juft. before 
him, and he was too weak to tranfcribe it himfelf. 

Mr. Pope, in a letter to Mr. Hughes’s brother, 
written ‘foon after his death, in anfwer to one re- 
ceived from. him, with the printed copy of the 
play, has the following pathetic pafiage. 


‘ I read over again your brother’s play, with 
more concern and forrow, than I ever felt in the 
reading any Tragedy. The real lofs of a good man 
may be called a diftrefs to the world, and ought 
to affect us more, than any feigned diftrefs, how 
well drawn foever. Iam glad of an occafion of 
giving you under my-hand this teftimony, both 
how excellent I think this work tobe, and how 
‘ excellent I thought the author.’ 

itis generally allowed that the charaéters in this 
play are finely varied and diftinguifhed ; that the 
fentiments are juft, and well adapted to the: cha- 
racters ; that it abounds with beautiful: deferip- 
tions. 
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tions, apt allufions to the manners, and opinions 
of the times where the fcene is laid, and with 
noble morals ; that the diction is pure, unaffected, and 
fublime; and that the plot is condu&ted in a fim- 
ple and clear manner. 

Some critics have objeéted, that there is not a 
fufficient ground and foundation, for the diftrefs in 
the fourth and fifth aéts. . That Phocyas only afiifts 
the enemy to take Damafcus a few days fooner, 
than it muft unavoidably have fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens by acapitulation, which was 
far from difhonourable. If Phoeyas is guilty, his 
guilt muft confift in this only, that he performed 
the fame action from a fenfe of his own wrong, 
and to preferve the idol of his foul froni violation, 
and death, which he might have performed lauda- 
bly, upon better principles. But this (fay they) 
feems not fufficient ground for thofe ftrong and 
ftinging reproaches he cafts upon himfelf, nor for 
Fudocia’s rejeCting him with fo much feverity. Ie 
would have been a better ground of diftrefs, con- 
fidering the frailty of human nature, and the vio- 
lent temptations he lay under; if he had been at 
laft prevailed upon to profefs himfelf a Mahome- 
tan: Vor'then his remorfe, and felf-condemuation, 
would have been natural, his punifhment juft, and 
the character of Eudocia placed in a more amiable 
light. In anfwer'tothefe objections, and inorder to 
do juftice to the judgmentof Mr. Hughes, we mutt 
obferve, that he formed his play according to the 
plan here recommended: but, over-perfuaded by 
fome friends, he altered it as it now ftands. 

When our author was but in the nineteenth year 
of his age, he wrote a Tragedy, entitled, Amalafont 
Queen of the Goths, which difplays a fertile genius, 
and a mafterly invention. Befides thefe poetical 
productions Mr. Hughes is author of feveral works 
im profe, particularly, 

The 
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The Advices from Parnaflus, and the Poetical 
Touchftone of Trajano Boccalini, tranflated by 
feveral hands, were printed in folio 1706. ‘This 
tranflation was revifed and corrected, and the pre- 
face to it was written by Mr. Hughes. 

Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead, tranflated 
by our author ; with two original Dialogues, pub- 
lifhed in the year 1708. The greateft part of this 
had lain by him for fix years. 

Fontenelle’s Difcourfe concerning the antients, 
and moderns, are printed with his converfations 
with a Lady, on the Plurality of Worlds, tranflated 
by Glanville- 

The Hiftory of the Revolutions in Portugal, 
written in French, by Monfieur L’Abbé de Vertet, 
was tranflated by Mr, Hughes. 

The Tranflation of the Letters of Abelard and 
Heloife, was done by Mr. Hughes; upon which 
Mr. Pope has built his beautiful Epiftle of Heloife to 
Abelard. 

As Mr. Hughes was an occafional contributor to 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, the reader 
perhaps may be curious to know more particularly 
what fhare he had in thofe papers, which are fo 
juftly admired in all places in the world, where 
tafte and genius have vifited. As it is the higheft 
honour to have had any concern in works like thefe, 
fo it would be moft injurious to the’ memory of 
this excellent genius, not to particularize his fhare 
in them. 


In.the Tatler he writ, 
Vol, II. Numb. 64. A Letter figned Jofiah Couplet. 
Numb. 73. A Letter againft Gamefters, 
figned William Trufty. 


Mr. Tickell alludes to this Letter, in a Copy of 


Verfes addrefled to the Spectator, Vol. VII. N°. 532. 


From 
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From Felon Gametters, the raw “{quire is free, 
And Briton owes her refcued oaks to thee. 


Numb. 113. The Inventory of a Beau. 
In the Spectator. 
Vol. I. Numb. 33. A Letter on the Art of improv- 


ing beauty. 

Numb. 53. A Second Letter on the fame 
fubjeé. 

Numb. 66. Two Letters concerning fne 
breeding. 


Vol. IJ. Numb. 91. The Hiftory of Honoria, cr 
the Rival Mother. 
Numb. 104. A Letter on Riding-Habits for 
Ladies. 
Numb. 141. Remarks on a Comedy, intitled 
the Lancafhire- Witches. 


Vol. II. Numb. 210. On the immortality of the 
Soul. 
Numb. 220. A Letter concerning ex pe- 
dients for Wit. 
Numb. 230. All, except the laft Letter, 
Numb. 231. A Letter on the awe of ap- 
pearing before public aflembliés. 
Numb. 237. On Divine Providence. 


Vol. IV. Numb. 252. A Letter on the Eloquence of 
Tears, and fainting fits. 
Numb. 302. The Charaéer of Emilia. 
Numb. 311. A Letter from the Father of 
a great Fortune. 


Vol. V. Numb. 57. A Pidure of Virtue in Diftrets. 
Vol, 
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Vol, VII. Numb. 525. On Conjugal Love. 
Numb. 537. On the Dignity of Human 
Nature. 
Numb. 541. Rules for Pronunciation and 
Aétion, chiefly colleéted from Cicero. 


Vol. VIT. Numb. 554. On the Improvement 
of the Genius, illuftrated in the chara€@ters of Lord 
Bacon, Mr. Boyle, Sir Ifaac Newton, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, ——- We have not been able ta 
learn, what papers inthe Guardian were written 
by him, befides Number 37, Vol. I. which con- 
tains Remarks on the Tragedy of Othello. 


In the year 1715 Mr. Hughes publifhed a- very 
accurate edition of the works of our famous poet 
Edmund Spenfer, in fix volumes, f2mo. to this edi- 
tion are prefixed the Life of Spenfer; an Effay on 
Allegorical poetry ; Remarks on the Fairy Queen ; 
on the Shepherd’s Calendar, and other writings of 
Spenfer; and a Glofflary explaining the Old and 
obfolete Words, ; 


In 1718 he publifhed a piece called Charon, or 
The Ferry-Boat, a Vifion. This, and Mr. Walth’s 
fE{cnlapius, or Hofpital of Fools, are perhaps two 
of the fineft dialogues we have in Englith, as well 
as the moft lively imitations of Lucian. 

Sir Richard Steele, in a paper called The Thea- 
tre, N°. 15. has paid a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Hughes, with which as it illuftrates his ami- 
able character, we fhall conclude his life. 


‘ [ Jaft night (fays he) faw the Siege of Damaf- 
* cus, and had the mortification to hear this even- 
‘ ing that Mr. Hughes, the author of it, departed 
¢ this life within fome few hours after his play was 
* ated, with univerfal applaufe.. ‘This melancholy 
* cir 
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circumftance recalled into my thought a fpeech 
in the tragedy, which very much affected the 
whole audience,’ and was attended to with the 
greateft, and moft folemn inftance of approbati- 
on, and awfulfilence.’ The incidents of the play 
plunge a heroic charaer into the laft extremity ; 
and he is admonifhed by a tyrant commander to 
expect no mercy, unlefs he changes the Chriftian 
religion for the Mahometan. The words with 
which the Turkifh general makes his exit from 
his prifoner are, 


Farewel, and think of death. 


Upon which the captive breaks into the following 
foliloquy, ' 


Farewel! and think of death !---was it not fo? 

Do murtherers then, preach morality? 

But how to think of what the living know not; 

And the dead cannot, or elfe may not tell ! 

What art thou? O thou great myfterious terror ! 

The way to thee, we know; difeafes, famine, 

Sword, fire, and all thy ever open gates, 

That day and night ftand ready to receive us. 

But what, beyond them? who will draw that 
veil? 

Yet death’s not there——-No, ’tis a point of 
time ; rs ‘ 

The verge "twixt mortal, and immortal Being. 

Tt mocks our thought ———On this fide all is life ; 

And when we've reach’d it, in that very initant, 

Tis paft the thinking of. O if it be 

The pangs, the throes, the agonizing ftruggle, 

When foul and body part, fure I have felt it! 

And there’s no more to fear. 


‘ The gentleman (continues Sir Richard) to whofe 


memory I devote this paper, may be the emulation 
| of 
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of more perfons of different talents, than any one 
IT have ever known. His head, hand, ox heart, 
was always employed in fomething worthy imita- 
tion; his pencil, his bow (fring) or his pen, each 
of which he ufed in a mafterly manner, were al- 
ways directed to raife, and entertain his own mind, 
or that of others, toa more chearful profecution 
of what is noble and virtuous. Peace be with thy 
remains, thou amiable fpirit ! but I talk in the Jan - 
guage of our weaknefs, that is flown to the regi- 
ons of immortality, and relieved from the aking 
engine and painful inftrument of anguifh and 
forrow, in which for many tedious years he panted 
with a lively hope for his prefent condition.” We 
fhall confign the trunk, in which he was fo long 
imprifoned, to common earth, with all that is due 
to the merit of its inhabitant *. 


* There are feye-al copies of verfes written to the memory 
of Mr. Hughes, prefixed to Mr. Duncomb’s edition of his 


poems, of which one by a lady who has withheld her names 
deferves particular diftin@tion, 
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MatTruew Prior, Efq; 


HIS celebrated poet was the fon of Mr. 
George Prior, citizen of London, who was 

by profeffion a Joiner. Our author was born in 
1664., His father dying when he was very young, 
left him to the care of an uncle, a Vintner near 
Charing-Crofs, who difcharged the truft that 
was repofed in him, with a tendernefs truly pa- 
‘ternal, as Mr. Prior always acknowledged with 
the higheft profeffions of gratitude. He received 
part of his education at Weitminfter fchool, where 
he diftinguifhed himfelf to great advantage, but 
was afterwards taken home by his uncle in order 
to be bred up to his trade. Notwithftanding this 
mean employment, to which Mr. Prior feemed now 
doomed, yet at his leifure hours he profecuted his 
ftudy of the claflics, and efpecially his favourite 
Horace, by which means he was foon taken notice 
of, by the polite company, who reforted to his 
uncle’s houfe. It happened one day, that the earl 
of Dorfet being at his Tavern, which he often fre- 
quented with feveral gentlemen of rank, the dif- 
~ courfe turned upon the Odes of Horace; and 
the company being divided in their fentiments a- 
bout a paflage in that poet, one of the gentlemen 
faid, I find we are not like to agree in our criti- 
cifms, but, if I am not miftaken, there is a young 
7 fellow 
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fellow in the houfe, who is able to fet us al] 
tight: upon which he named Prior, who was 
immediately {ent for, and defired to give his opi- 
nion of Horace’s meaning in the Ode under con- 
fideration; this he did with great modefty, and 
fo much to the fatisfa@tion of the company, that 
the earl of Dorfet, from that moment, determined 
to remove him from the ftation in which he was, 
to One more fuited to his genius ; and accordine- 
ly procured him to be fent to St. John’s College 
in Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1686, 
and afterwards became fellow of the College. 


During his refid 


ence in the univerfity, he con- 
tracted an intim 


ate friendfhip with Charles Monta- 
gue, efq; afterwards earl of Hallifax, in conjunc- 
tion with whom he wrote a very humorous piece, 
entitled The Hind and Panther tranfverfed to the 
ftory of the Country Moufe, and the City Moufe, 
printed 1687 in 4to. in anfwer to Mr. Dryden’s 
Hind and the Panther, publifhed the year before, 
Upon the revolution Mr. Prior was brought 
to court by his great patron the earl of Deitley 
by whofe intereft he was introduced to public em- 
ployment, and in the year 1690 was made fe. 
cretary to the earl of Berkley, plenipotentiary to 


King William and Queen Mary at the Congrefe 
at the Hague. 


In this ftation he acquitted himfelf fo well, that 
he was afterwards appointed fecretary to thé earls 
of Pembroke, and Jerfey, and Sir Jofeph William- 
fon, ambaffadors, and plenipotentiaries, at the 
treaty of Ryfwick 1697, as he was likewife in 1698 
to the earl of Portland, ambaffador to the court of 
France. While he was in that kingdom, one of 
the officers of the French King’s houfhold, fhew- 
ing him the royal apartments, and curiofities at 


Verfailles, 
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Verfailles, efpecially the paintings of Le Brun, 
wherein the vitories of Lewis XIV. are defcrib- 
ed, afked him,’ whether King William’s actions are 
to be feen in his palace? ‘ No Sir, replied Mr. 
‘ Prior, the monuments of my matfter’s actions are 
“to be feen every where, but in his own houfe.’ 


In the year 1697 Mr. Prior was made fecre- 
tary of ftate for Ireland, and in 1700 was cre- 
ated mafter of .arts by Mandamus, and appointed 
one of the lords commiffioners of trade and plan- 
tations, upon the refignation of Mr. Locke. He 
was alfo Member of Parliament for Eaft-Grinftead in 
Suflex. In 1710 he was fuppofed to have had a 
fhare in writing the Examiner, and particularly a 
Criticifm in it upon a Poem of Dr. Garth to the 
earl of Godolphin, taken notice of in the life of 
Garth. 

About this time, when Godolphin was defeat- 
ed by Oxford, and the Tories who had long 
been eclipfed by the Inftre of Marlborough, 
began again to hold up their heads, Mr. Prior 
and Dr. Garth efpoufed oppofite interetts ; 
Mr. Prior wrote for, and Garth againft the court. 
The Dr. was io far honeft, that he did not defert 
his patron in diftrefs; and notwithitanding the cloud 
whichthen hung upon the party, he addrefled verfes 
to him, which, however they may fail in the poetry, 
bear ftrong the marks of gratitude, and honour. 


While Mr. Prior was thus very early initi- 
ated in public bufinefs, and continued in the hur- 
ry of aftairs for many years, it mult appear nota 
little furprizing, that he fhould find futlicient op- 
portunities to cultivate his poetical talents, to the 
amazing heighth he raifed them. In his preface 
to his poems, he {fays, that poetry was only the 
product of his leifure hours; that he had commonly 
bufinefs enouzh upon his hands, and, as he mo- 

deftly 
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defily adds, was only a poet by accident ; but we 
muft take the liberty of differing from him in the 
Jaft particular, for Mr. Prior feems to have received 
from the mufes, at his nativity, all the graces they 
could well beftow on their greateft favourite. 


We muft not omit one inftance in Mr. Prior’s 
conduct, which will appear very remarkable: he 
was chofen a member of that Parliament which 
impeached the Partition Treaty, to which he him- 
felt had been fecretary; and though his fhare in 
that tranfaction was .confequently very confidera- 
ble,’ yet he joined in the impeachment upon an 
honeft principle of convidtion, that exceptionable 
meafures attended it. 


The lord Bolingbroke, who, notwithftanding ma- 
ny exceptions made both to his conduét, and fenti- 
ments in other inftances, yet muft be allowed to be 
an accomplifhed judge of fine talents, entertained 
the higheft efteem for Mr. Prior, on account of his 
fhining abilities. This noble lord, ina letter dated 
September 10, 1712, addrefied to Mr. Prior, while 
he was the Queen’s minifter, and plenipotentiary 
at the court of France, pays him the following 
compliment; ‘ For God’s fake, Matt. hide the nak. 
‘ ednefs of thy country, and give the beft turn 
thy fertile brain will furnifh thee with, to the 
blunders of thy countrymen, who are not much 
better politicians, than the French are poets.’ 
His lordfhip thus concludes his epiftle ; « It is near 
‘ three o’ clock in the morning, I have been hard 
at work all day, and am not yet enough reco- 
vered to bear much fatigue; excufe therefore the 
confufednefs of this feroll, which is only from 
‘ Harry to Matt, and not from the fecretary to 

the minifter. Adieu, my pen is ready to drop 
out of my hand, it being now three o’clock in 
‘ the 
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© the morning ; believe that no man loves you bet- 
‘ ter, or is more faithfully yours, Xc. 


“BOLINGBROKE.” 


There are feveral other letters from Bolingbroke 
to Prior, which, were it neceflary, we might infert 
as evidences of his efteem for him; but Mr. Prior 
was in every refpe&t fo great a man, that the 
efteem even of lord Bolingbroke cannot add much 
to the luftre of his reputation, both as a ftatefman, 
anda poet. Mr. Prior is reprefented by thofe who 
knew, and have wrote concerning him, as a gen- 
tleman, who united the elegance and politenefs 
of a court, with the fcholar, and the man of ge- 
nius. This reprefentation, in general, may be juft, 
yet it holds almoft invariably true, that they who 
have rifen from low life, ftill retain fome traces of 
their original.. No cultivation, no genius, it feems, 
is able entirely: to furmount this: There was one 
particular in which Mr. Prior verified the old pro- 
verb. . 

The fame woman who could charm the waiter 
jn a tavern, ftill maintained her dominion over 
the embaflador at France. The Chloe of Prior, 
it feéms, was a woman in this ftation of life; but 
he never forfook her in the heighth of his re- 
putation. Hence we may obferve, that affocia- 
tions with women are the moft lafting of all, 
and that when ‘an eminent ftation raifes a man 
above many other acts of condefcenfion, a miftrefs 
will maintain her influence, charm away the pride 
of greatnefs, and make the hero who fights, and 
the patriot who fpeaks, for the liberty of his coun- 
try, a flave to her. One would imagine however, 
that this woman, who was a Butcher’s wife, mutt 
either have been very handfome, or have had fome- 
thing about her fuperior to people of her rank: 
‘but it feems the caie was otherwife, and no better 
reafon 
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reafon can be given for Mr. Prior’s attachment to 
her, but that fhe was his tafte. Her hufband fuf- 
fered their intrigue to go on unmolefted ; for he 
was proud even of fuch a connexion as this, with 
fo great a man as Prior; a fingular inftance of 
good nature. 


In the year 1715 Mr. Prior was recall 
France, and upon his arrival was 
warrant from the Houfe of Commons ; fhortly af- 
ter which, he underwent a very ftrit examination 
by a Committee of the Privy Council.» His poli- 
tical friend, lord Bolingbroke, forefeeing a ftorm, 
took fhelter in France, and fecured Harry, but left 
poor Matt. in the lurch. 


ed from 
taken up by a 


On the roth of June Robert Walpole, efq; moy- 
ed the Houfe againft him, and on the 17th Mr. 
Prior was ordered into clofe cuftody, and no per- 
fon was admitted to fee him without leave from 
the Speaker. For the particulars of this procedure 
of the Parliament, both againft Mr. Prior, and 
many others concerned in the public tranfaéions 
of the preceding reign, we refer to the hiftories of 
that time. In the year 1717 an Act of Grace was 
pafled in favour of thofe who had oppofed the Hano- 
verian fucceflion, as well as thofe who had been in o0- 
pen rebellion, but Mr. Prior was excepted out of it, 
At the clofe.of this year, however, he was dif. 
charged from his confinement, and-retired. to {pend 
the refidue of his days at Downhall in Effex. 


The fevere ufage which Mr. Prior 
haps was the occafion of the follo 
lines, addrefied to his Chloe ; 


met with, per- 
wing beautiful 


From public noife, and faétious itrife, 
From all the bufy ills of life, 
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Take me, my Chloe, to thy breaf ; 
And lull my wearied foul to reft : 

For ever, in this humble cell, 

Let thee and J, my fairone, dwell; 
None enter elfe, but Love and he 
Shall bar the door, and keep the key. 


To painted roofs, and fhining fpires 
(Uneafy feats of high defires) 
Let the unthinking many croud, 
That dare be covetous, and proud ; 
In golden bondage let them wait, 
And barter happinefs for ftate : 
But oh! my Chloe when thy fwain 
Defires to fee a court again ; 
May Heav’n around his deftin’d head 
The choiceft of his curfes fhed, 
To fum up all the rage of fate, 
In the two things I dread, and hate, 
May’ft thou be falfe; and I be great. 


In July 1721, within two months of his death, 
Mr. Prior publifhed the following beautiful little 
tale on the falfhood of mankind, entitled The Con- 
verfation, and applied it to the truth, honour, and 
juftice of his grace the duke of Dorfet. 


The CONVERSATION, A Tale. 


It always has been thought difcreet 

To know the company you meet; 

And fure, there may be fecret danger 

In talking much before a ftranger. 

Agreed ; what then? then drink your ale ; 
Pll pledge you, and repeat my tale. 


No matter where the fcene is fix’d, 
The perfons were but odly mix’d, 
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When fober Damon thus began : 
(And Damon is a clever man) 


I now grow old ; but ftill from youth, 
Have held for modefty and truth, 
‘he men, who by thefe fea-marks fteer, 
In life’s great voyage, never err; 
Upon this point I dare defy 


‘The world; I paufe for a reply. 


7 
pS 


Sir, either is a good affiftant, 

Said one, who fat a little diftant - 

Pruth decks our {peeches, and our books, 
And modefty adorns our looks : 

But farther ptogrefs we muf take; 


Not only born to look and fpeak, 
The man muf a&. The Stagyrite 
Sy 


thus, and fays extremely right : 
Strict juftice is the fovereign guide, 
‘That o’er our actions fhould prefide : 
This queen of virtue is confe{s’d 

Yo regulate and bind the ref, 
Thrice happy, if you can but find 
Her equal balance poife your mind : 


Ail dif’rent graces foon will enter, 
Like lines concurrent to their center, 


"T'was thus, in fhort, thefe two went on, 
With yea and nay, and pro and con, 
Thro’ many points divinely dark, 

And Waterland aflaulting Clarke; 
‘Till, in theology half loft, 

Damon took up the Evening-Poft ; 
Confounded Spain, compos’d the North 
And deep in politics held forth. 
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Methinks, we’re in the like condition, 
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That ftroke, for all King William's care, 
Begat another tedious war. 

Matthew, who knew the whole’intrigue, 
Ne’er much approv’d that myftic league ; 
In the vile Utrecht treaty too, 

Poor man! he found enough to do. 
Sometimes to me he did apply; 

But downright Dunftable was I, 

And told him where they were miftaken, 
And counfeli’d him to fave his bacon : 
But (pafs his politics and profe) 

I never herded with his foes ; 

Nay, in his verfes, as a friend, 

I full found fomething to commend. 

Sir, I excus’d his Nut-brown maid ; 
Whate’er feverer critics faid : 

‘Too far, I own, the girl was try’d : 
The women all were on my fide. 

For Alma I return’d him thanks, 

I lik’d her with her little pranks ; 
Indeed, poor Solomon, in rhime, 

Was much too grave to be fublime. 
Pindar and Damon fcorn tranfition, 

So onhe ran a new divifion ; 

Till, out of breath, he turn’d to {pit 
(Chance often helps us more than wit) 
'T’other that lucky moment took, 

Juft nick’d the time, broke in, and fpoke : 


Of all the gifts the gods afford 
{If we may take old ‘Tully’s word) 
The greateft is a friend, whofe love 
Knows how to pratfe, and when reprove ; 
From fuch a treafure never part, 

But hang the jewel on your heart: 

And pray, fir (it delights me) tell; 

You know this author. mighty well—— 

Know him! d’ye queftion it? ods fifh! 

Sir, does a beggar know his difh ? 
D2 
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I lov’d him, as I told you, I 

ete him—here a {ftander- by 
rwitch’d Damon gently by the cloke, 

A nd thus unwilling filence broke : 

Damon, ’tis time we fhould retire, 

‘The man you talk with is Matt. Prior. 


and from thy birth my friend, 
his fable let me aay 

htnefs weigh thy folid worth ; 

fet the diamond forth; 

le this real moral give, 

s, how few Dortets live 


Mr, Prior, after the fatigue of a length of years 
waft in various fervices of action, was defirous of 
{pending the remainder of his days in rural tran- 


cuility, which the greateft men of all ages have 


been fond of he was fo happy as to 
fucceed in his s a very retired, and con- 
templative life, at Downhall in Effex, and found, 

he exprefied himfelf, a more folid, and innocent 


sfagétion among W oods, and meadows, than he 
had enjoyed in the hurry, and tumults of the 
world, the courts of Princes, or the conducting fo- 

where as he melodioully 


rcigi 
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‘Che remnant of his days he fafely pat, 
Wor found the -y la ged too flow,nor flew too faft ; 
He made his wifh with his eftate comply, 
joyful to live, ys C not afraid to qe. 
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i fs great man. aiead On the fé 8th o © ate er; 
“21, at Wimple in Cambridgfhire, the feat of 
the earl of Oxford, with whofe friendfhip he 
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bad been honoure or iome years ihe qeath 


of fo diftinguifhed a perfon was juftly efteemed 
an 
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an irreparable lofs to the polite world, and 
his memory will be ever dear to thofe, who have 
any relifh for the mufes in their fofter charms. 
Some of the latter part of his life was. employed 
in colleéting materials for an Hiftory of the Tran- 
factions of his own Times, but his death unfortu- 
nately deprived the world of what the touches of fo 
mafterly a hand, would have made exceeding va- 
luable. 

Mr. Prior, by the fufrage of all men of tafte, 
holds the firft rank in poetry, for the delicacy of 
his numbers, the wittinefs of his tarns, the acute- 
nefs of his remarks, and, in one performance, for 
the amazing force of his fentiments. The ftile of 
our author is likewife fo pure, that our language 
knows no higher authority, and there is an air of 
original in his. minuteft performances. 

It would be fuperfluous to give any detail of his 
poems, they are in the hands of all who love 
poetry, and have been as ofien admired, as read. 
The performance however, for which he is mo# 
diftinguifhed, is his Solomon; a Poem in three 
Books, the frit on Knowledge, the fecond on 
Pleafure, and the third on Power. We know 


x 


few poems to which this is fecond, and it jutily 
eftablithed his reputation as one of the bef wri- 


ters of his age. 


This fublime work begins thus, 


Ye fons of men, with jul regard attend, 
Obferve the preacher, and believe the friend, 
Whote ferious mute infpires him to explain, 
That all-we a&t, and all we think js vain - 
That in this pilgrimage of feventy years, 
O’er rocks of perils, and thro’ vales of tears 
Dettin’d to march, our doubtful fieps we t 
‘Turd of the toil, yet fearful of its end: 
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That from the womb, we take our fatal fhares, 

Of follies, fafhions, labours, tumults, cares ; 

And at approach of death fhall only know, 

The truths which from thefe penfive nambers 
flow, 

That we purfue falfe joy, and fuffer real woe. 


After an enquiry into, and an excellent de- 
ipti the various operations, and effects of 
ature, the fyftem of the heavens, &c. and not be- 

fully informed of them, the firft Book con- 


‘Tow narrow limits were to wifdom given ? 

Earth fhe furveys; fhe thence would meafure 
Heav'n: 

Thro’ mifts obfcure, now wings her tedious way ; 

Now wanders dazl’d, with too bright a day ; 

And from the fummit of a pathlefs coaft 

Sees infinite, and in that fight is loft. 


In the fecond Book the uncertainty, difappoint- 
ment, and vexation attending pleafure in ge- 
neral, are admirably defcribed ; and in the cha- 
raGer of Solomon is fufficiently fhewn, that no- 
thing debafes majefty, or indeed any man, more 
than ungovernable paflion. 


When thus the gath’ring ftorms of wretched love 

In my fwoln bofom, with long war had ftrove ; 

At length they broke their bounds; at length 
their force 

Bore down whatever met its ftronger courfe ; 

Laid all the civil bounds of manhood watte, 

And {catter’d ruin, as the torrent paft. 


The third Book treats particularly of the trou- 
ble and inftability of greatnefs and power, confi- 
ders 
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ders man through the feveral ftages and conditi- 


ons of life, and has excellent reafoning upon life 
and death. On the laft are thefe lines; 


Cure of the mifer’s wih, and cowards fear, 
Death only fhews us, what we knew was near. 
With courage therefore view the "pointed hour ; 
Dread not death’s anger, but expect its power ; 
Nor nature’s laws, with fruitlefs forrow mourn ; 
But die, O mortal man! for thou waft born. 


The poet has likewife thefe fimilies on life ; 


As fmoke that rifes from the kindling fires 

Ts feen this moment, and the next expires ; 

As empty clouds by rifing winds are toft, 
Their fleeting forms no fooner found than lof: 
So vanifhes our ftate ; fo pafs our days ; 

So life but opens now, and now decays ; 
The.cradle, and the tomb, alas! {fo nigh; 

To live is fearce diftinguithed from to die. 


We fhall conclude this account of Mr. Prior’s life 
with the following copy of verfes, written on his 
Death by Robert Ingram, efq; which is a very fuc- 


cefsful imitation of Mr. Prior’s manner, 


I, 
Mat. Prior !—(and we mutt fubmit) 
Is at his journey’s end ; 
In whom the world has loft a wit, 
And I, what’s more, a friend, 


a 
Who vainly hopes long here to ftay, 
May fee with weeping eyes ; 
Not only nature pofts away, 
But e’en good nature dies ! 
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a 
Should grave ones count thefe praifes lig! 
To fach it ma ay be faid : 
A man, in this lamented wight, 
Of bufinefs too is dead. 


ht 
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From anceflors, as might a fool ! 
He trac’d no high-fetch’d ftem ; 
But glorioufly revers’d the rule, 
Re teri ino eli 
> y cigniry ins them. 


5° 
O! gentle Cambridge! fadly fay, 
Why fates are fo unkind 
To OE thy giant fons away, 


Whillt pigmies ftay behind ? 


6. 
Horace and he were call’d, in hafte, 
From this vile earth to heav’n; 
The cruel year not fully paft, 
/Etatis, fifty feven. 
7. 
So, on the tops of Lebanon, 
Call cedars felt the {word, 
To grace, by care of Solomon, 


|) 


The temple of the Lord. 


8. 


A tomb amidft the learned may 
The weflern abbey give! 

Like theirs, his afhes muft decay, 

Like theirs, his fame fhall live. 
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Clofe, carver, by fome well cut books, 
Let a thin bufto tell, 

In fpite of plump and pamper’d looks, 
How fcantly fenfe can dwell! 


10. 
No epitaph of tedious length 
Should overcharge the ftone ; 
Since loftieft verfe would lofe its itrength, 
In mentioning his own. 


If. 


At once! and not verbofely tame, 

Some brave Laconic pen 
Should fmartly touch his ample name, | 
QO rare Ben! 
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Mrs. SusAaNNA CENTLIVRE. 


TT HIS ett was daughter of one Mr. Free- 
3% man, Ho'beack in Lincolnfhire. There 
was doen an eftate in the family of her fa- 
ther, but being a Diflenter, and a zealous parlia- 
mentarian, he was fo véry much 1 perfecute ed at the 
reftoration, that. he was laid under a neceffity to 
into ean and his eftate was confifcated ; 
nor was the family of our authorefs’s mother free 
from the feverity of thofe times, they being like- 
wife par : imentarians. Her education was in the 
country, and her father dying when fhe was but 
three years, fo age, and her mother not living ‘till 
fhe was twelve, the improvements our poetefs made 
were merely by her own induftry and applica- 
tion. She was married before the age of fifteen, 
to a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox. This gentleman 
living with her but a year, fhe afterwards married 
Mr. Carrol, an officer inthe army, and furvived 
him likewife in the fpace of a@ year and a half. 
She afterwards married Mr. Jofeph Centlivre, 
yeoman of the mouth to-his late Majey. She 
gave early Sitbvene of a genius for poetiy, and 
fr. Jacob in his Lives of the Poets tells us, that 
he compofed a fong before fhe was feven years 
old. She is the author of fifteen plays; her ta- 
lent is comedy, particularly the contrivance of the 
gists, and incidents. Sir Richard Steele, in one 


of 


xe 
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of his Tatlers, fpeaking of the Bufy Body, thus 


recommends it. ‘ The plot, and incidents of the 
‘play, are laid with that fubtilty, and fpirit, 
‘ which is peculiar to females of wit, and is very 
‘ felidom well performed by thofe of the other 
* fex, in whom craft in love is an a&t of invention, - 
* and not as with women, the effect of nature, 
* and inftinét’. 


She died December 1, 1723; the author of the ° 
Political State thus characterizes her. ‘ Mrs, Cent 
‘ livre, from a mean parentage and education, 
‘ after feveral gay adventures (over which we fhall 
‘ draw a veil) fhe had, at laft, fo well improved 
‘ her natural genius by reading, and good con- 
‘ -verfation, as to attempt to write for the ftage, 
‘ in which fhe had as good fuccefs as any of her 
‘ fex before her. Her. firft dramatic performance 
‘ was a Tragi-Comedy, called The Perjured Huf- 
‘ band, but the plays which gained her moft re- 
‘. putation were, two Comedies, the Gametter, and 
‘ the Bufy Body. She wrote alfo feveral copies of 
verfes on divers fubjedts, and occafions, and ma- 
‘ ny ingenious letters, entitled Letters of Wit, Po- 
‘ Tities, and Morality, which I collected, and pub- 
‘ lifhed about 21 years ago *,’ 


Her dramatic works are, 


1. The Perjured Hufband, a Comedy; aéted at 
the Theatre-Royal 1702, dedicated to the late Duke 
of Bedford. Scene Venice. 

2. The Beau’s Duel, or a Soldier for the Ladies, 
a Comedy ; acted at the Theatre in Lincoin’s-Inn- 
Fields, 1703 ; a Criticifm was written upon this 
play in the Poft-Angel for Augutt, 


* See Boyer’s Political State, vol. xxvi. p. 670. 
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3. The Stolen Heirefs, or The. Salamancha 
Door Out-plotted; a Comedy ; aéted at the The- 
atre in Lincolns-Ian-Fields 1704. The fcene 
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4. The Gametter, a Comedy ; ated at the The- 
atre in Lincolns-Inn Fields 1704, dedicated to 
George Earl of Huntingdon. This play is an im- 
ved. tranflation of one of the fame title -in 
Lhe prologue was written by Mr. Rowe. 
s..The Baffet Table, a Comedy ; acted at the 
a" 


| heatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, dedicated’ to Ar- 
thur Lord Altham, 4to. 1706. 


6. Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre 
lui; a Comedy ; a&ted at Drury-Lane 1705, dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Dorfet. This is a tranflation 
from Moliere. 


Love ata Venture, a Comedy; aéed at 
Bath, 4to. 1706, dedicated to the Duke of 
a t 


§. The Bufy Body, a&ed-at the Theatre-Royal 
1708, dedicated to Lord Somers. This play was 
acted with very great applaufe. 


9g. Marplot, or the Second Part of the Bufy 
Body ; acted at the Theatre-Royal 1709, dedicat- 
ed to the Ear! of Portland. 


10. The Perplex’d Lovers, a Comedy ; aéted at 


the Theatre-Royal 1710, dedicated to Sir Henry 
Furnace. 


11. The Platonic Lady, a Comedy; aéted at 
the Theatre-Royal 1711. 


12. Tite 
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12. The Man’s Bewitch’d, or The Devil to do 
about Her; a Comedy; aéted at the Theatre in 
‘the Haymarket 1712, dedicated to the Duke of 
Devontfhire. 


13. The Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret, a 
Comedy; ated at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane. This play was acted with fuccefs. 


14. The Cruel Gift, or The Royal Refentment; 
a Tragedy ; ated at the Theatre-Royal 1716, for 
the ftory of this play confult Sigifmonda and 
Guifcarda, a Novel of Boccace. 


15. A Bold Stroke for a Wife, a Comedy ; aét- 
ed at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 1717, de- 
dicated to the Duke of Wharton. Befides thefe 
plays Mrs. Centlivre has written three Farces ; 
Bickerftafi’s Burying, or Work for the Upholders. 
The Gotham Election. A Wife well Managed. 
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Dr. Nicuotas Brapy. 


FYNHIS revd. gentleman was fon of Nicho- 

R las Brady, an ofhicer in the King’s army, 
in the rebellion 1641, leing lineally defcended 
from Hugh Brady, the firft Proteftane bifhop: of 
Meath “. He was born at Bandon in the county 
of Cork, on the 28th of O&ober 1659, and edu- 
cated in that county ull he was 12 years Of age, 
when he was removed to Weflminfter fchool, and 
from thence elected fhtudent of Chrift’s Church, 


Oxford After continuing there about four years, 
he went to Dublin, where his father refided, at 
which unive rfity he immmediate ly commenced ba. 
chelor of arts When he was of due fan ing, 


his Diploma for the degree of doétor of diy nity 
was, on account of his uncommon merit, prefented 


to him from that univerfity, while he was in Eng 


ae, 2 
land, and brought over by Dr. Pratt, then fenior 
travelling-fellow, afterwards provoit of that col- 
lege. His firft ecclefiaftical preferment was to a pre- 


bend, in the Cathedral of St. Barry’s in the city 
of Cork, to which he was collated by bifhop Wet- 
tenhal, to whom he was domeftic chaplain. He 
was a zealous promoter of the revolution, and 
fuffered for it in confequence of his zeal. In 
1690, when the troubles broke cut in Ireland, by 
his intereft with King James’s general, Mac Carty, 


* Biograph. Brit. Art, Brady. 


his 
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re thrice prevented the burning of Bandon town, 
after three feveral orders given by that Prince to 
deftroy it. The fame year, having been deputed 
by the peop ae of Bandon, he went over to Enge 
land to pe tion the Parliament, a a redrefs o 
fome grievances they had fiffere ed, while pe: 
James was in Ireland. During his hay here, ‘and 
to the time of his death, he was in the highel 
efteem among all ranks of perfons in this king- 
dom, for his eminent attachment to the true i 
tereft of his country. hi 


pas 


Fiaving quitted his | 
ments in Ireland, he fettled in London, whe : 
being celebrated for his abilities in the pulpit 
was eleSted minifter of St. Catherine-Cree Church, 
and leCturer of St. Michacl’s Woodftreet. He 
afterwards became minifter of Richmond in Surry, 
and Stratford upon Avon in Warwickfhire, and 
at length, rector of Clapham in the county above- 
mentioned ; which laft, together with Richmond, 
he held to the time of his death. He was alfo 


haplain to the duke of Ormond’s troop of Horfe- 


guards, as he was to their elas King William, 
and Queen Anne. 
172 


> 


He died on-the zoth of May 
6, in the 67th year of his age, leaving a 
kind him the reputation of a good man; he w 
of a moft obliging, {weet, affable temper, a nlite 
gentleman, an excellent preacher, and no incon- 
fiderable poet. 


Ffis compofitions in poetry are chiefly thefe, 


1. A New Verfion of the Pfalms of David, per- 
formed by him, in conjunétion with Mr. Tate, 
foon after he fettled in London; now fung in 
moft churches of England, and Ireland, initead 
of that obfolete and ridiculous Verfion made by 
Sternhold; and Hopkins, in the reign of King 

Edward VI. As the 104th Pfalm is efteemed one 
of the moft fublime in the whole book, we fhall 
prefent 
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prefent the reader with the two firft Parts of his 
Verfion of that Pfalm as a fpecimen. There 
have not been lefs than forty different Verfions, 
and Paraphrafes of this Pfalm, by poets of very 
confiderable eminence, who feem to have vied 
with one another for the fuperiority. Of all thefe 
attempts, if we may truft our own judgment, none 
have fucceeded fo happily as Mr. Blackclock, a 
young gentleman now refident at Dumfries in 
Scotland. This Paraphrafe is the more extra- 
ordinary, as the author of it has been blind from 
his cradle, and now labours under that calamity ; 
it carries in it fuch elevated ftrains of poetry, 
{uch piCturefque defcripttons, and fuch a mel- 
lifluent flow of numbers, that we are perfuaded, 
the reader cannot be difpleafed at finding it inferted 
here. 

Dr. Brady alfo tranflated the Aineid of Virgil, 
which were publifhed by fubfcription in four volumes 
oftavo, the laft of which came out in 1726, a 
little before the author’s death. 

He alfo publifhed in his life-time three Volumes 
of Sermons in 8yo. each confifting of 14, all print- 
ed in London; the firft in 1704, the fecond in 
1706, and the third in 1713. After the Dr's, 
death, his eldeft fon, who is now a clergyman, 
publifhed three other Volumes of his father’s Ser- 
mons, each alfo confifting of 14, printed in Lon- 
don 1730, 8vo. Amongft his fermons there is one 
preached on St. Cecilia’s day, in vindication of 
Charch-mufic, firft printed in 1697, in 4to. 
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PSALM CIy. 


rT LESS God, my foul; thou, Lord alone, 
Poffeffeft empire without bounds : 
With honour thou art crown’d, thy throne 
Eternal Majefty furrounds. . ) 
2 With light thou doft thy felf enrobe, | 
And glory for a garment take ; 
Heav’n’s curtain ftretch’d beyond the globe, 
The canopy of ftate to make. 


3 God builds on liquid air, and forms 
His palace-chambers in the fkies : 
The clouds his chariots are, and ftorms 
The fwift-wing'd fteeds with which he flies. 
4 As bright as flame, as {fwift as wind I | 
His minifters Heav’ns palace fill ; | 
To have their fundry tafks affign’d, | 
All proud to ferve their Sovereign’s will. | 


5, 6 Earth on her center fix’d he fet, 
Her face with waters over fpread ; 
Not proudeft mountains dar’d as yet 
To lift above the waves their head ! 
+ But when thy awful face appear’d, 
Th’ infulting waves difpers’'d; they fled 
When once thy thunder’s voice they heard, 
And by their hafte confefs’d their dread. 


8 Thence up by fecret traéts they creep, 
And gufhing from the mountain’s fide, 
Thro’ vallies travel to the deep; 
Appointed to receive their tide. 
g There haft thou fix'd the ocean’s mounds, 
The threat’ning furges to repel : 
That they no more o’erpafs their bounds, 
Nor to a fecond deluge {well. 
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PART II, 


10 Yet, thence in fmaller parties drawn, 
The fea recovers her loft hills - 
And ftarting f{prings from every lawn, 
Surprize the vales with plenteous rills, 
11 The fields tame beafts are thither led 
Weary with labour, faint with drought, 
And affes on wild mountains bred, 
Have fenfe to find thefe currents out. 


i2 There thady trees from fcorching beams, 
Yield fhelter to the feather'd throng ; 
They drink, and to the bounteous flreams 
Return the tribute of their fong, 
13 His rains from heav’n parch’d hills recruit, 
That foon tran{mit the liquid ftore: 
Till earth is burthen’d with her fruit, 


And nature’s lap can hold no more. 


84 Grafs for our cattle to devour, 
He makes the growth of every field ; 
Herbs, for man’s ufe, of various pow’r, 
That either food or phyfic yield. 
15 With clufter’d grapes he crowns the vine 
To cheer man’s heart oppre(s’d with cares : 
Gives oil that makes his face to fhine. 
And corn that watted {trength repairs, 


PSALM 
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PSALM CIV. imitated by THOMAS 
BLACK CLOCK. 


Arife my foul! on wings feraphic rife ! 
And praife th’ Almighty fov reign of the fkies! 
In whom alone effential glory fhines, 
Which not the Heav’n of Heav’ns, nor boundlefs 
fpace confines ! 
When darknefs rul’d with univerfal {way, 
He fpoke, and kindled up the blaze of day ; 
Firtt faireft offspring of th’ omnific word ! 
Which like a garment cloath’d it’s fovereignlord, 
He ftretch’d the blue expanfe, from pole to pole, 
And f{pread circumfluent ether round the whole. 
Of liquid air he bad the columns rife, 
Which prop the ftarry concave of the fkies. 
Soon as he bids, impetuous whirlwinds fly, 
To bear his founding chariot thro’ the fky : 
Impetuous whirlwinds the command obey, 
Suftain his flight, and {weep th’ aerial way. 
Fraught with his mandates from the realms on 
high, 
Humenberd hofts of radiant heralds fly ; 
From orb toorb, with progrefs unconfin’d, 
As lightn’ing fwift, refiftlc{s as the wind. 
His word in air this pondr’ous ball faftain’d. 
“ Be fixt, he faid.’—And fix’d the ball remain’d. 
Heav’n, air,and fea, tho’ all their ftores combine, 
Shake not its bafe, nor break the law divine. 
At thy almighty voice, old ocean raves, 
Wakes all his force, and gathers all his waves ; 
Nature lies mantled in a watry robe, 
And fhorelefs ocean rolls around the globe ; 
O’er higheft hiils, the higher furges rife, 
Mix with the clouds, and Jeave the vaulted fkies. 
But when in thunder, the rebuke was giv’n, 
That shook th’ eternal firmament of heav'n, 
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The dread rebuke, the frighted waves obey, 
They fled, confus’d, along th’ appointed way, 
Tmpetuous rufhing to the place decreed, 
Climb the fteep hill, and {weep the humble 
mead: 
And now reludtant in their bounds fubfide 5 
Th’ eternal bounds reftrain the raging tide : 
Yet ftill tumultuous with inceffant roar, 
It fhakes the caverns, and affaults the fhore. 
By him, from mountains, cloth’d in livid {now, 
‘Thro’ verdant vales, the mazy fountains flow. 
Here the wild horfe, unconfcious of the rein, 
That revels boundlefs, o’er the wide champaign, 
Imbibes the filver ftream, with heat oppreft 
To cool the fervour of his glowing breaft. 
Here verdant boughs adorn’d with fummer’s 
pride, 
Spread their broad fhadows o’er the filver tide : 
While, gently perching on the leafy fpray, 
Fach feather’d fongfter tunes his various lay: 
And while thy praife, they fymphonize around, 
Creation ecchoes to the grateful found. 
Wide o’er the heav’ns the various bow he bends, 
Its tin€ture brightens, and its arch extends: 
At the glad fign, aérial conduits flow, 
The hills relent, the meads rejoice below : 
By genial fervour, and prolific rain, 
say vegetation cloaths the fertile plain ; 
Nature profufely good, with blifs o’er-flows, 
And ftill the’s pregnant, tho’ fhe ftill beftows: 
Here verdant paftures, far extended hie, 
And yield the grazing herd a rich fupply ! 
Luxuriant waving in the wanton air, 
Here golden grain rewards the peafant’s care! 
Here vines mature, in purple clufters glow, — 
And heav’n above, diffufes heav’n below ! 
Erect and tall, here mountain cedars rife, 
High o’er the clouds, and emulate the tkies ! 


Here 
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Here the winged crowds, that fkim the air, 

With artful toil, their little dams prepare, 

Here, hatch their young, and nurie their rifing 
care ! 

Up the fteep-hill afcends the nimble doe, 

While timid conies fcour the plains below ; 

Or in the pendent rocks elude the fcenting foe. 

He bade the filver majeity of night, 

Revolve her circle, and increafe her light. 

But if one moment thou thy face fhould’ft hide, 

Thy glory clouded, or thy fmiles denied, 

Then widow’d nature veils her mournful eyes, 

And vents her grief, in univerfal cries! 

Then gloomy death, with all his meagre train ; 

Wide o’er the nations fpreads his iron reign! 

Sea, earth, and air, the bounteous ravage mourn, 

And all their hofts to native duft return! 

Again thy glorious quickning influence fhed, 

‘t he glad creation rears its drooping head : 

New rifing forms, thy potent {miles obey, 

And life re-kindles at the genial ray ; 

United thanks replenifh’d nature pays, 

And heaven and earth refound their Maker’s 
praife. 


When time fhall in eternity be loft, 
And hoary nature languifh into duft, 
Forever young, thy glories fhall remain, 
Vaft as thy being, endlefs as thy reign ! 
‘Thou from the realms of everlafting day, 
See’ft all thy works, at one immenfe furvey ! 
Pleas’d at one view, the whole to comprehend, 
Part join’d to part, concurring to one end. 
If thou to earth, but turn’it thy wrathful eyes, 
Her bafis trembles, and her ofispring dies. 
Thou fmit’ft the hills, and at th’ almighty blow, 
Their f{ummits kindle, and their entrails glow. 
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While this immortal fpark of heav’nly flame, 
Diftends my breaft, and animates my frame, 
To thee my ardent praifes fhall be born, 
On the firft breeze, that wakes the blufhing 
morn: 
The lateft ftar fhall hear the pleafing found, 
And nature, in full choir fha!! join around ! 
When full of thee, my foul excurfive flies, 
Thro’ earth, air, ocean or thy regal fkies, 
From world, to world, new wonders ftill I find ! 
And all the Godt head burits upon my mind ! 
When, wing’d with whirlwind vice fhall take 
her fi lig ki 
To the wide bofom of eternal night, 
‘To thee my foul fh val endlefs praifes pay ; 
Join ! men and angels ! join th’ exalted day ! 
Aflign’d a province to each rolling fphere, 
And taught the fun to regulate the year. 
At his command wide hov’ring o’er the plain, 
Primeval night refu mes her gloomy reign. 
Then from their dens iz ae of delay, 
The favage montters bend their fpeedy way, 
Howl thro’ the fpacious wafte and chafe the 
frighted prey. 
Here walks the fhaggy monarch of the wood, 
Taught from thy p: rovidence to afk his food : 
To thee O Father! to thy bounteous fkies, 
He rears his main, and rolls hi nis g] laring eyes. 
He roars, the defarts tremble wide around ! 
And repercufive hills repeat the found. 
Now purple gems, the eaftern fkies adorn, 
And joyful nature hails th’ opening morn ; 
The rovers concious of approaching day, 
Fly to their fl elters, and forget their prev. 
Laborious man, with modera ate flumber bleft, 
Springs cheariul to his toil, from downy reft ; 
‘Lill grateful ev’ning with her filver train, 
Bid labour ceafe, and eafe the weary fwain! 
Fiail, fovereign Goodnefs! All produtive mind ! 
On 


- 
it. 
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On all thy works, thyfelf infcribed we find! 

How various all! how varioufly endow’d! 

How great their number! and each part how 
good! 

How perfect then muft the great parent fhine ! 

Who with one att of energy divine, 

Laid:the vaft plan, and finifh’d the defign. 


Where e’er the pleafing fearch my thoughts pur- 


fue, 
Unbounded goodnefs opens to my view. 
Nor does our world alone, its influence fhare ; 
Exhauftlefs bounty, and unwearied care, 
Extend thro’ all th’ infinitude of fpace, 
And circle nature with a kind embrace. 
The wavy kingdoms of the deep below, 
Thy power, thy wifdom, and thy goodnefs fhew, 
Here various beings without number ftray, 
Croud the profound, or on the furface play. 
Leviathan here, the mightieft of the train, 
Enormous! fails incumbent o’er the the main, 
All thefe thy watchful providence fupplies ; 
To thee alone, they turn their waiting eyes. 
For them thou open’ft thy exhauftlefs itore, 
"Till the capacious wifh can grafp no more, 
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GEORGE STEPNEY, Efq; 


"T ‘ELIS poet was defcended of the family of 
the Stepneys of Pindigraft in Pembroke- 
fhire, but born in Wef sie in the year 1693. 
He received the rudiments of his education in 
Weitminfter fchool, and after making fome pro- 
grefs in literature there, he was removed to Tri- 
nity College in Cambridge, where he was co- 
temporary wi ith Charles Montague, efq; afterwards 
earl of Hallifax; and bei ng of the fame college 
with him, a very ftrict friendfhip was contraéted 
between them. To this lucky accident of being 
early known f to Mr. Montague, was deiricte as, the 
pres ferment Mr. Stepacy alareare ys Ste 5 for he 
any diit eriowets without the immediat e kta of 
fo great a man, as the lord Hallifax. - When 
Stepney firft fet out in life, he was perha 1ps 
hec Tory intereft, for one of the 
firft poems he wrote, was an Addrefs to king 
James the Second, on his Acceflion to the Throne. 
In this little piece, in which there is as little po- 
etry, he compares that monarch to Hercules, but 
with what propriety let the reader judge. Soon 
after the acceffion of James I. when Monmouth’s 
rebellion broke out, the univerfity of Cambridge, 
to demonftrate their zeal for the King, thought 
proper to burn the picture of that rath Prince, who 
had 
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had formerly been their chancellor. Upon this 


occafion Stepney wrote fome good verfes, in an- 
{wer to this queition ; 


— 


Sed quid 
Turba:Remi? fequitur fortanam, ut femper 
et odit damnatos. 


Upon the revolution he embraced another in- 
tereft, and procured himfelf to be nominated for 
feveral foreign embaffies. In the year 1692 he went 
to the elector of Brandenburgh’s court in quality 
of envoy, and, in the year following, tothe Impe- 
rial court in the fame charater. In 1694. he was 
{ent to the ele&or of Saxony, and two years after 
to the electors of Mentz, Cologn, &c. and the con- 
grefs at Francfort. He was employed in feveral 
other embaflies, and in the year 1706 Queen Anne 
{ent him envoy to the States General. He was 
very fuccefsful in his negotiations, which occafion- 
ed his conftant employment in the moft weichty 
affairs. At his leifure hours he compofed feveral 
Other pieces of poetry befides thofe already-men- 
tioned ; which are chiefly thefe, 


An Epiftle to the Earl of Hallifax, on his Ma- 
jefty’s Voyage to Holland. 
Tranflation of the Eighth Satire of 


A g tire of Juvenal, 
To the Earl of Carlifle upon the Death of “his 


Son. 
Some Imitations of Horace’s Odes. 
The Auftrian Kagle. 
The Nature of Dreams. 
A Poem to the Memory of Queen Mary. 


‘Thefe performances are not very long, nor are the 
fubjects upon which they are written very confi- 
derable, It feems probable that the- eminence to 
which Stepney rofe, muft have been more owine to 
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fome perfonal kindnefs lord Hallifax had for 


him, than to his meritas a writer. In raifing Step- 
ney, his lordfhip might aé as the friend of the 
man, but not as a patron of the poet. Friend- 
fhip, in many refpects, participates of the nature 
of love; it begins, we know not how, it flrength- 
ens by imperceptible degrees, and grows into an 
eftablifhed firmnefs. Such might be the regard 
lord Hallifax had for Stepney, but we may ven- 
ture to affert, from his lordthip’s exquifite tafte im 
poetry, that he never could highly admire the 
pretty trifles which compofe the works of this au- 
thor; and which are printed amongit the -works of 
the Minor Poets, publifhed fome years ago by Mr. 
Yonfon in two volumes 1zmo. * 

Our author died at Chelfea in the year 1707, and 
was buried in Weitminfter-Abbey, where afine mo- 
nument is erested over him, with the following in- 
{cription upon the pedeftal ; - 


H...$.°K. 


Grorcius STepnetus, Armiger, 
ViZ. 


Ob Ingenii acumen, 
Literarum Scientiam, 
Morum Suavitatem, 
Rerum Ufum, 
Mirorum Ampliffimorum Confuetudinem, 
Lingua, Styli ac Vite Elegantiam, 
Preclara Officia cum Britanniz tum Europe 
Preftita, 
Sua xtate multum celebratus, 
Apud Pofteros femper celebrandus ; 
Plurimas Legationes obiit 
Fa Fide, Diligentia, & Felicitate, 
Ut Auguftiflimorum Principum 
* And likewife of another work of the fame kind, in two vo- 


lumes alfo, publifhed by one Cogan. 
GULIELM! 


GEORGE STEPNEY, Ef; 


GuULIELMI & ANNE 
Spem in illo repofitam 
Nunquam fefellerit, 
Haud raro fuperavit. 

Poft longum honorum Curfum 

Brevi T'emporis {patio confetum, 
Cum Nature parve Fama fatis vixerat, 
Animam ad altiora afpirantem placide eflavit, 


On the left hand. 


G. S. 


Fx Equeftri Familia Srepnerorum, 
De PENDEGRAST, in Comitatu 
PEMBROCHIENSI ORIENDUS, 
WESTMONASTERI! natus eft, A. D. 1663. 
Eleg&us in Collegium 
Sanéti Perrt Westmonasr. A, 1676. 
Sante TriniratTis Canras. 1682. 
Confiliariorum quibus Commercii 
Cura commiffa eft 1697. 
CHELSE1® mortuus, & Comitante 
Magna Procerum 
Frequentia huc elatus, 1707. 


On the right hand is a particular account of all 
his employments abroad. 


As a {pecimen of Mr. Stepney’s poetry, we fhall 
quote the following lines on the Nature of Dreams, 


At dead of night imperial reafon fleeps, 

And fancy with her train loofe revels keeps : 

Then airy phantoms a mixt {cene difplay, 

Of what we heard, or faw, or with’d by day ; 

For memory thofe images retains 

Which paffion form’d, and ftill the ftrongeft 
reigns, 
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Huntfmen renew the chafe they fately fun ; 

rinaip generals fight again their battles won. 
Spectres and furies haunt the murth’rers dreams ; 

Gr ants, or difgraces, are the courtiers themes. 


The mifer {pfes'a thief, or fome new hoard, 
‘The*cit *F a knight, the Ricowhant a lord. 
a a) 


hus fancy’s in the wild diftra@tion I6ft 
With what we moft abhor, or covet moft. 
But of all paffions that our dreams controul, 
] srints the deepeft image in the foul ; 
For vigorous fancy, and warm blood difpenfe 
Pleafures fo lively, that they rival fenfe. 

a willing maid, 
j e to act betray’d. 
(pies, or fome faint virtue force to fly 
hat fcene of joy, W a ch wie: fhe dies to try, 
Till fancy bawds, and by myfterious charms 
Brings the dear obj: ect to her lo onging arms 3 
Uneuarded then fhe melts, a¢ts fierce delight, 
And curfes the ret urns of envio us light, 


[In fuch blefs’d dreams Biblis « enjoys.aflame 
Which wakin ig fhe detetts, and dares not nan 


a 
Ixion gives a loofe to his wild lov 
lin his airy vifions cuckolds i 
1+ and {} ate 


tlonours and ftate before this phantom fall 
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lor fleep, like death its image, equals alk 


Our author likewife wrote fome political’ pieces 
1 prote ‘ticul iifiay on the prefent In- 

To whith are added, 

toufe of Commons in 
677, upon the French King’s Progrefs in Flanders 


in Cogan’ s Collection ‘of 


Major. PAC K; 1% 
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Major, Richarpson Pack. 


HIS gentleman was. the fon of John Pack, 

of Stocke-Afh in. Suffolk, efq; who-in the 

year 1697 was- high fheriff of that county. -He 

had his, early education at a private country 

fchool, and was removed from thence to Merchant 

Taylor’s, where he received his firft tafte of letters ; 

for he always reckoned that time which he fpent 

at the former fchool as loft, fince he had only con+. 

tracted bad habits, and was obliged to unlearn what 
had.been taught -him there. 

At the age of fixteen he was removed to St. 
John’s College in Oxford. About eighteen his fa- 
ther entered him of the Middle Temple, defign- 
ing him for the profeflion of the Law ; and by the 
peculiar indulgence of the treafurer, and bench- 
ers of that honourable fociety, he was at eight 
Terms ftanding admitted barrifter, when he had 
not,much, exceeded the age of 20. But a feden- 
tary, . ftudious life agreeing as ill with his health, 
as,a formal one with; his inclinations, he did not 
long purfue thofe ftudies. After fome wavering in 
his thoughts, he at laf determined his views. to 
the. army,-.as being -bettér fuited to the gaiety of 
his temper, and the fprightlinefs of his genius, and 
wherehe hoped to meet with more freedom, as well 
as more attion. His firft command was that of.a 
company of foot in March 1705. 
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In Novemker 1710 the regiment in which he 
ferved was one of thofe two of Englifh foot, that 
were with the marfhal Staremberg at the battle of 
Villa Viciofa, the day after general Stanhope, and 
the troops under his command were taken at 
Brighuega *, where the major being killed, and 
our author’s behaviour being equal to the occafi- 
on on which he aéted, his grace the duke of Ar- 
gyle confirmed his pretenfions to that vacaney, by 
giving him the commiffion of the deceafed major, 
immediately on his arrival in Spain. It was this 
accident which firft introduced our gallant foldier 
to the acquaintance of that truly noble and ex: 
cellent perfon, with whofe protection’ and’ patro- 
nage he was honoured during the remaitiing part 
of his life. 

The ambition he had to celebrate his grace’s 
heroic virtues (at a time when there fubfifted a 
jealoufy between him and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and it was fafhionable by a certain party 
to traduce him) gave birth to fome of the bef 
of his performances. 

What other pieces the major has written in 
verfe, are, for the moft part, the unlabouted re- 
fult of friendthip, orlove; and thé amufement of 
thofe few folitary intervals in a life’ that feldom 
wanted either ferious bufinefs, or focial pleafures, 
of one kind or other, entirely to fill up the circle. 
They are all publifhed in one volume,’ togéther 
with a tranflation of the Life of Miltiades and 
Cymon, from Cornelius Nepos; the firft edition 
was 1n 1725. 


The moft confiderable of them are the following, 


1. The Mufe’s Choice, or the Progrefs of Wit. 
z. On Friendfhip. To Colonel Stanhope. 


* Vide Jacob’s Lives. 


3. Fo 
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‘3. To Mr. Addifen, occafioned by the news of 
the victory obtained over the Rebels in Scotland, 
by his Grace the Duke of Argyle. 


4. To Lady Catherine Manners. 
5. The Lovers Parting. 
4, The Retreat. 


7. An Epittle from a Half-pay Officer in the 
Cauntry, to his Friend in ‘Town. 


8. Upon Religious Solitude; occafioned by 
reading the Infcription on the Tomb of Cafimir 
King of Voland, who abdicated his Crown, and 
fpent the remainder of his life in the Abbey of 
St. Germains, near Paris, where he lies interred. 


9. A Paftoral in Imitation of Virgil's Second 
Eclogue. 


ro. The 2d, 3d, and 4th Elegies of the Fourth 
Book of 'Tibullus. 


11. Elegy. Sylvia to Amintor, in Imitation of 
Ovid. After Sylvia is enjoyed, fhe gives this Ad- 
vice to her fex. 


Truft not the flight defence of female pride, 
Nor in your boafted honour much confide ; 
So ftill the motion, and fo f{mooth the dart, 
It fteals unfelt into the heedlefs heart. 


A Prologue to the Tragedy of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and an Epilogue to Mr. Southern’s Spartan 
Dame. In the former he has the following beauti- 
ful lines on Ambition ; 

E 4 Ambition 
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Ambition is a miftrefs few enjoy ! 

Falfe to our hopes, and to our wifhes Coy ; 
‘The bold fhe baffles, and defeats the {trong ; 
And all are ruined who purfue her long ; 
Yet fo bewitching are her fatal charms, 
We think it heav’n to die within her arms. 


Major Pack obliged the world with fome Me- 
moirs of the Life of Mr. Wycherley, which are 
prefixed to ‘Theobald’s edition of that author. Mr. 
Jacob mentions a piece of his which he faw in 
MS. entitled Religion and Philofophy, which, fays 
he, with his other works, demoniftrate the author 
to be a polite writer, and a man of wit and gal- 
lantry. 


This amiable gentleman died at Aberdeen in 
Scotland, in the month of September 1728, colo- 
nel Montague’s regiment, in which he was then a 
major, being quartered there, 


Dawes, ArcHBISHOP of YorK. 


Sit, WitittaAm Dawes, Baronet: 
(Archbifhop of York.) 


HIS revd. prelate was defcended from an 
ancient,,and honourable family in the coun- 
ty of Effex; he was educated at Merchant-Jay- 
lor’s fchool, London, and from thence elected to 
St, John’s College in Oxford, of which he was.af- 
terwards fellow. 
He was the youngeft.of four brothers, three of 
rhom dying young, tne ttle, and eflate ofthe 
family fell to him. . As foon, as he had taken 
his firft degree in arts, and upon the family -e- 
fiate devolving to him, he refigned his fellow- 
fhip, and-left Oxford. For fome time he gave 
his attention to.the affairs of his eftate, but find- 
ing his inclination lead him more to itudy, 
than rural affairs, he entered into holy orders. 
Sir William. did not long remain in the church 
without preferment; his fortune, and family af- 
fifted him to rife; for it often happens that thefe 
advantages will do much more for a man, as well 
in the ecclefiaftical, as in other claffes of life, 
-than the brighteft parts without them. Before he 
was promoted to the mitre, he was made mafter 
of Catherine Hallin Cambridge, chaplain to Queen 
Anne, and dean of Bocking. 


In the year 1708 he was confecrated bifhop of 


 Chetfter, “and in’ 1713 ‘was tranflated to the arch- 
: E 5 bifhopric 
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aoe A of York. While he was at the uni- 
verfity, before he went into orders, he wrote the 

Anatomy of Atheifm, a Poem, dedicated to Sir 
George Darcy Bart. printed in the year 1701, 8vo: 


The defign of this piece, as his lordfhip de- 
clares in the preface, ‘is to expofe the folly of 
* thofe men, who are arrived at that pitch of im- 
‘ pudence and prophanenefs, that they think it 
a piece of wit to deny the Being of a God, 
and to laugh at that which they cannot argue a- 


gainit.’ Such charaéters are well defcribed in 
the following lines 


¢ 


« 


« 


Se) 


ee then our Atheift all the world oppofe, 

d like Drawcanfir make all men his foes, 
with what faucy pride he does pretend, 
pighien father’s notions to amend, 

s Plutarch, Plato, Pliny, Seneca, 

Ln i bids even Cicero himfelf givé way. 

ells all the world, they follow a falfe light, 

nd he alone, of all mankind is right. 

‘Thus, like a madman, who when all alone, 

Thinks himfelf King, and every chair 2 

throne, 

Drunk with conceit, and foolifh impudence, 

He prides himfelf in his abounding fenfe. 
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This prelate is faid to have united the gentleman, 
and the divine, which both fhone out with equal 
luftre in him. He was efteemed in his time a very 
popular preacher; his piety was great, and con{pi- 
cuous; his charity and benevolence equalled by 
few, and his good nature, and humanity the moft 
extenfive. : 

Our author died in the 53d year of his age, 
April 30, 1724. We have no account of any 0- 
ther of his “grace’s poetical works, probably the 
a ' * Dufinefs 
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bufinefs of his high ftation diverted his mind from 
the amufements of poetry. 


The archbifhop has written feveral fermons up- 
on the Eternity of Hell Torments, a doctrine which 
he has laboured to vindicate; alfo f-rmons upon 
various other fubjects. 


EXANID HEED HED HCE NEMS AND: 
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Witrr1am Concreve, Efq; 


HIS gentleman was defcended from the an- 

cient houfe of Congreve in Staffordfhire, but 
authors differ as to the place of his birth; fome 
contend that he was born in Ireland *, others that he 
drew his firft breath at the village of Bardfa, near 
Leeds in Yorkfhire, which was the eflate of a-near 
relation of his by his mother’s fide. Mr. Jacob, 
in his preface to the Lives of the Poets, has in- 
formed us, that he had the advice and affiftance 
of Mr. Congreve in that work, who communicat- 
ed to him many particulars of the lives of cotem- 
porary writers, as well as of himfelf, and as Mr. 
Congreve can hardly be thought ignorant of the 
place of his own birth, and Mr. Jacob has 
afferted it to be in England, no room is left to 
doubt of it. The learned antiquary of Ireland, 
Sir James Ware, has reckoned our author amongit 
his own country worthies, from the relation of 


* General Di€tionary. 
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Southern ; but Mr. Congreve’s own account, if Ja- 
cob may be relied on, is more than equal to that 
of Southern, who poffibly might be miftaken. 

About the year 1671, or 1672, our author was 
born, and his father carried him, when a child, 
into Ireland, where he then had a command in 
the army, but afterwards was entrufted with the 
management of a confiderable eftate, belonging 
to the noble family of Burlington, which fixed his 

refidence there *. Mr. Congreve received the firft 
tincture of letters in the great {chool of Kilken. 

ny, and, according to common report, gave early 
proofs of a poetical genius; his firft attempt in 
poetry was acopy of verfes on the death of his 
matter’s Magpye. 

He went from the {chool of Kilkenny to the 
univerfity of Dublin, where under the dire@ion of 
Dr. George Ath, he acquired a general knowledge 
of the claffics. His father, who was defirous that 
his ftudies fhould be direéed to a profitable em- 
ployment, fent him over to England a little after 
the revolution, and placed him as a ftudent in the 
Middle-‘T'emple. But the fev-re ftudy of the Lav 
was fo ill adapted to the fprightly genius of Con- 
greve, that he never attempted to reconcile himfelf 
to a way of life, for which he had the greateft aver- 
fion. But however he difappointed his friends with 
refpect to the proficiency they expeSted him to make 
in the Law; yet it is certain he was not negligent 
in thofe ftudies to which his genius led him. 

Mr. Congreve’s firft performance, written when 
bit a youth of feventeen, was a Novel, dedicat- 
ed to Mrs.. Katherine Levefon, which gave 
proof, not only of a great vivacity of wit, but al- 


fo a fluency of ftile, and a folid judgment. He was 
con{cious that young men in their early produdi- 


ons generally aimed at a florid ftile, and enthuf. 


* Wilfon’s Memoirs of Congreve. 
aftic 
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aftic defcriptions, without any regard to the plot, 
fable, or fubferviency of the parts; for this reas 
fon he formed a new model, and gave an exam- 
ple how works of that kind fhould be written. He 
purfued a regular plan, obferved a general moral, 
and carried on a connexion, as well as diftinétion, 
between his characters. 

This performance is entitled Incognita, or Love 
and Duty Reconciled ; it has been aflerted that this 
isa real hiftory, and though the fcene is laid in 
Italy, the adventures happened in England ; 
it is not our bufinefs to enter into the fecret 
hiftory of this entertaining piece, or to attempt 
giving the reader a key to what the writer took 
fo much pains to conceal. It appears from this 
piece, that Mr. Congreve aimed at perfection from 
the very beginning, and his defign in writing this 
novel, was to fhew, how novels ought to be-writ- 
ten. Let us hear what he fays himfelf, and from 
thence we fhall entertain a higher opinion of his 
abilities, than could poflibly be raifed by the warm- 
eft commendations. After very judicioufly ob- 
ferving, that there is the fame relation between 
romances and: novels as between tragedy and 
comedy, he proceeds thus: ‘ Since all traditions 
« muft indifputably give glace ‘to the drama, and 
fince there is no poffibility of giving that life 
to the writing, or repetition of a ftory, which it 
has in the action; I refolved in another beauty 
to imitate dramatic writing, namely, in the de» 
fign, contexture, and refult in the plot. I have 
‘ not obferved “it before in a novel. Some oJ 
have feen begin with an unexpected accident, 
which has been the only furprizing part of the 
ftory, caufe enough to make the fequel look 
flat, tedious, aid infipid; for “tis but reafonable 
the reader fhould expe, if not to rife, at leait, 
to keep upon a level in the entertainment, for fo 
he may be kept on, in hopes, that fome time, 
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* or other, it may mend; but the other is fucha 
baulk to a man, ’tis carrying him up ftairs to 
‘ fhew him the dining room, and afterwards force 
‘him to make a meal in the kitchen. ‘This I 
have not only endeavoured to avoid, bur alfo 
have ufed a method for the contrary purpoie. 
The defign of this novel is obvious, after the 
‘ firft meeting of Aurelian and Hippolito, with 
‘ Incognita, and Leonora ; the difhculty is in 
‘ bringing it to pafs, maugre all apparent obfta- 
* cles within the compafs of two days. How mas~ 
* ny probable cafualties intervene, in oppofition to 
* the main defign, viz. of marrying two couple 
* fo oddly engaged in an intricate amour, I leave 
‘ the reader at his leifure to confider; as alfo 
‘ whether every obftacle does not, in the progrefs 
‘ of the ftory, at as fubfervient to that purpofe, 
‘ which at frft it feems to oppofe. Im a-comedy 
‘ this would be called the unity of adtion, here it 
‘ may pretend to no more than an unity of contri- 
‘ vance. ‘The fcene is continued in Florence from 
« the commencement of the amour, andthe time 
‘ from firft to laft, is but three days.’ 

Soon after Mr. Congreve’s return to England, 
he amufed himfelf, dusing a flow recovery from 
a fit of ficknefs, with writing a comedy. Captain 
Southern, in conjunétion with Mr. Dryden, and 
Arthur Manwayring, efq; revifed this performance, 
which was the Old Batchelor ; of which Mr. Dry- 
den faid, he never faw fuch a firft play in his lise, 
adding, that the author not being acquainted with 
the ftage, or the town, it would be pity to have it 
mifcarry for want of a little affiftance. Mr. Tho- 
mas Davenant, who had then the direction of the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, had fo high a 
fenfe of the merit of the piece, and was fo 
charmed with the author’s converfation, that he 
gracted him the freedom of the houfe before his 
play came on, which, according to the maxims 


of 
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of theatrical government, was not only an unufu- 
al, but an unprecedented favour. In 1693 the 
Old Batchelor was ated before a numerous, and 
polite audience. The play was received with fuch 
general applaufe, that Mr. Congreve was then con- 
fideied as a prop tothe declining ftage, and a rif- 
ing genius in dramatic poetry. It was this play, 
and the fingular fuccefs which attended it upon the 
ftage, that introduced our author to the acquain- 
tance of-the earl of Hallifax, who was then the 
profeffed patron of men of wit; and who, being 
_defirous to raife a man of fo promifing a genius, 
above the necefiity of too hafty productions, made 
him one of the commiflioners for licenfing Hackney 
coaches. ‘The-earl beftowed upon him foon aiter a 
place in the Pipe-Office, and gave him likewife a 
poft in the Cuftom-Houfe, to the value of 600 1. 
“per annum. 

In the following year Mr. Congreve brought 
upon the ftage the Double Dealer, which met not 
with fo good a reception as the former. 

Mr. Congreve has informed us in the dedication 
of this play, to Charles Montague, efq; that he 
was very afliduous to learn from the critics what 
Objections could be found to it; but, fays he, «I 
* have heard nothing to provoke an anfwer, That 
‘ which looks moft hke an objection, does not re- 
* Jaté in partictilar to this play, but to all; or 
‘ moft- that ever have been written, and that is 
‘ foliloquy; therefore Twill anfwer it, not only 
* for my own fake, but to fave others the trouble 
“to whom it may be hereafter objefted. I 
¥ grant, that for a man? to talk to himfelf, appears 
* abfurd, and unnatural, and indeed it is {fo in 
moft cafes, but the circumftances which may at- 
* tend the @ccafion, makes great alteration. It 
often happens to a man to have defigns, which 
* require him to himfelf, and in their nature can- 
* not admit of a confident. Such for certain 
‘ is 
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‘ is all villainy, and other. lefs mifchievous inten- 
‘ tions may be very improper to be communicated 
to afecond perfon. . In fuch a cafe, therefore the 
audience mut ob/erve, whether the perfon up- 
on the ftage takes any notice of them at all, or 
no: for if he fuppofes any one to be by, * when 
he talks to himielf, it is monftrous and. ridicu- 
lous to the laft deg: G5 na not only in this 
cafe, but in any partof a play, if there is-ex- 
prefled any knowledge As an audience it is in- 
fufferable. But otherwife, when a man in a fo- 
liloquy reafons with himfelf, and pro’s and con’s, 
and weighs all his defigns, we ought not to ima- 
gine that this man either talks to us, or to him- 
‘ felf; he is only thinking, and thinking fuch mat- 
ter, as it were inexcufable folly. in) him to fpeak. 
But, becanfe we are concealed fpectators of the 
plot in agitation, and the poet finds it neceffa- 
ry to let us know the whole myftery of his 
contrivance, he is willing to inform us, of this 
‘ per‘on’s thoughts, and to that end is. forced to 
make ufe.of the expedient of {peech, no other, or 
better way, being. yet invented for the. communi- 
cation.of, thought,’ 

‘Lowards the clofe of the fame year Queen Mary 
died. Oa that occafion Mr. Congreve pro- 
duced an elegiac Paftoral, a compofition which the 
admirers of this poet have extolled in the -moft 
lavifh terms of admiration, but which feems. not 
to merit the incenfe it obtained: 

When Mr. Betterton, opened the. new houfe at 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Congrev¢ took. part ;with, him, ,and 
gave him his celebrated.comedy of Loye for.Love, 
then introduced upon the iftage, . with the! moft ex- 


é 
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* Yet Matkwe'l purpofely talks to himfelf, defigning sto be 
overheard by Lord ‘Touchwood; ,undoubtedly.an. error,in the 
conduct, and want of art in ‘he authors This he feems_here:to 
forget, or would not remember it. cra 
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traordinary fuccefs. This comedy, with fome more 
of our author’s, was {martly criticifed by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Collier, as containing lefions of immora- 
lity,~and a reprefentation of loofe characters, which 
can never, in his opinion, appear on a flage with- 
out corrupting the audience. 

Meflis. Congreve, Dennis, and Dryden, engaged 
in a vigorous defence of the Englifh ftage, and en- 
deavoured to fhew the neceflity of fuch characters 
being introduced in order to be expofed, and 
laughed at. ‘T’o all their defences Mr. Collier re- 
plied, and managed the point with fo much learn- 
ing, wit, and keennefs, that in the opinion of many, 
he had the better of his antagonifts, efpecially 
Mr. Congreve, whofe comedies it muft be owned, 
though they are admirably written, and the cha- 
racters ftrongly marked, are fo loofe, that they 
have given great offence: and furely we pay too 
dear for pleafure, when we have it at the expence 
of -morality. . 

The fame. year he diftinguifhed himfelf in ano- 
ther kind of poetry, viz. an irregular Ode onthe 
taking Namure, which the critics have allowed 
to contain fine fentiments, gracefully exprefled. 
His reputation as a comic poet being fuffciently 
eftablifhed, he was defirous of extending his fame, 
by producing a tragedy. Ithas been alledged, that 
fome, who were jealous of his growing reputation, 
put him upon this tafk, in order, as they imagined, 
to diminifh it, for he feemed to be of too gay and 
lively a difpofition for tragedy, and in all likeli- 
hood would mifcarry inthe attempt. However, 

In 1697, after the expetation of the town had 
been much raifed, the Mourning Bride appeared 
on the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields : few 
plays ever excited fo great an ardour of expecta- 
tion as this, and very few ever fucceeded to {uch 
an extravagant degree. ‘There is fomething new 
in the management of the plot; after moving the 
paflions 
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paflions of the audience to the greateft commifera- 
tion, he brings off his principal charaéters, pu- 
nifhes the guilty, and makes the play conclude 
happily. 

The controverfy we have juft now mentioned, 
was thought to have occafioned a diflike in Mr. 
Congreve towards the flage ; yet he afterwards pro- 
auced another comedy called The Way of the 
World, which was fo juft a picture of the world, 
that, as an author prettily fays, 


The world could not bear it. 


The reception this play met with, compleated 
our author’s difguft to the theatre; upon which 
Mr. Dennis, who was a warm friend to Congreve, 
made this fine obfervation, ‘ that Mr. Congreve 
‘ quitted the flage early, and that comedy left it 
* with him.’ 

It is faid that when Congreve found his play met 
with. but indifferent fuccefs, he came in a paflion 
on the ftage, and defired the audience’to fave them- 
felves the trouble of fhewing their diflike; for he 
never intended to write again for the Theatre, nor 
fubmit his works to the cenfure of impotent critics. 
In this particular he kept his word with them, and 
as if he had forefeen the fate of his play, he took 
an ample revenge, in his Epilogue, of the race of 
Little Snarlers, who excited by envy, and fupported 
by falfe ideas of their own importance, dared 
to conftitute themfelves judges of wit, without any 
jut pretenfions to it. This play has long ago tris 
umphed over its enemies, and is now in great ef- 
teem amongft the belt judges of Theatrical Enter- 
tainments. 

Though Mr. Congreve quitted the ftage, yet 
did not he give up the caufe of poetry; for on the 
death of the marquis of Blandford, the only fon of 
the duke of Marlborough, which happened in 
1705» 
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1705, we find him compofing a paftoral to foften 
the grief of that illuftrious nity, which he ad- 
dreffed to the lord treafurer Godolphin. 

“About the fame time, the extraordinary fuccefs 
of the duke of Marlborough’s arms, furnifhed him 
with materials for an Ode to Queen Anne. In 
another Pindaric Ode he celebrates the lord Godol- 
phin ; taking occafion from that nobleman’s delight 
in horfe-racing to imitate the Greek Poet in his 
favourite maiiner of writing, by an elegant digref- 
fion; to which he added a criticifm on that fpe- 
cies of poetry. 

As in the early part of his life, Mr. Congreve had 
received favours from people of a lefs exalted ftati- 
on, fo of thefe he was highly fenfible, and never let 
flip any opportunity of fhewing his gratitude. He 
wrote an Epilogue to his old friend Southern’s 
Tragedy of Oroonoko ; and Mr. Dryden has ac- 
knowledged his affiftance in the tranflation of Virgil : 
He contributed by his Verfion of the eleventh Sa- 
tire of Juvenal, to the tranflation of that poet, 
publifhed’ alfo by Mr. Dryden, to whom Mr. Con- 
greve wrote a copy of Verfes on his Tranflation of 
Perfius. He wrote likewife a Prologue for a Play 
of Mr. Charles Dryden’s, full of kindnefs for that 
young gentleman, and of refpedt for his father. 

But the nobleft teftimony he gave of his filial re- 
gatd to the memory of his poetical father, Mr, 
John Dryden, was thé Panegyric he wrote upon 
his works, contained in the dedication of Dryden’s 
plays to the duke of Newcaftle. 

Mr. Congreve tranflated the third Book of Ovid’s 
Art of Love; fome favourite paffages from the Iliad, 
and writ fome Epigrams, in all which he was not 
unfuccefsful, though at the fame time he has been ex- 
ceeded by his cotemporaries in the fame attempts. 

The author of the elegant Letters, not long ago 
publifhed under the name of Fitz Ofborne, has 
taken fome pains to fet before his readers the ver- 
fien 
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fion of thofe parts of Homer, tranflated by our au- 
thor, and the fame paflages by Pope,and 'Fickell, 
in which. comparifon. the palm is very deferved- 
ly yielded to Pope. 

Our author wrote a Satire called Doris, celebrated 
Sir Richard Steele, who. was. a. warm friend to 
fr. Congreve. He alfo wrote the Judgment:of 
iris, a Mafgue ; andthe Opera of Semele ;. of 
icle, the former was adled with great applaufe,.and 
he latter is finely fet to mufic by Mr, Eccles...'The 
aft of his Poetical Works, is his Art .of Pleafing, 
addreffed to Sir Richard Temple, the late vifcount 
Cobham. He-has written many ProfeEpiftles, dif. 
perfed in the works of other writers, and his Effay 
on Humour in Comedy, publifhed in a Colleton 
of Dennis’s Letters, is an entertaining, and,cor- 
rect piece of criticifm: All his other Letters are 
written with a great +deal of wit. and . fpirit, 
a fine flow of language; and are fo happily inter- 
mixt with a lively and inoffenfive raillery, that. it 
Is impoflible not to be pleafed with them at the firft 
reading : we may be {atisfied from the perufal of 
them, that his converfation muft have been ve- 
ry engaging, and therefore we need not wonder 
that he was carefled by the greateft men of his 
time, or that they courted his friendfhip by every 
act of kindnefs in their power. 

Itis faid of Mr. Congreve, that he was a particu- 
lar favourite with the ladies, fome of whom were of 
the firft diftinfiion. He indulged none, of :thofe 
reveries, and affected abfences fo. peculiar to men 
of wit: He was fprightly as well as elegant in his 
manner, and fo much the favourite of Henrietta 
duchefs of Marlborough, that even after his death, 
fhe caufed an image of him to be every day placed 
at her toilet-table, to which fhe would talk as to 
the living Mr. Congreve, with all the freedom 
of the moft polite. and unreferved Pony em aaeR: 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle likewife had the higheft venera- 
tion for our.author, and joined. with her Grace 
in a boundlefs profufion of forrow upon his death. 
Some think, .he had made a better figure.in his 
Laft Will, had he remembered his friendfhip he 
profefied for Mrs. Bracegirdle, .whofe admirable 
performance added fpirit to. his; dramatic pieces ; 
but he forgot her, and gratified his, vanity. by 

‘chufing to make a rich duchefs his fole legatee, 
and executrix. 

“Mr. Congreve was the fon of fortune, as well as 
of the mufes. He was early preferred to an affluent 
fituation, and no change of miniftry ever affected 
him, nor was he ever removed from any poft he en- 

“joyed, except to a better. 

His_ place in the cultom-houfe, and his office of 
‘fecretary in Jamaica, are faid to have brought him 
in upwards of 1200 l. a year ; and he was fo far 
an ceconomift, as to raife from thence a competent 
eftate. No man of his learning ever pafs’d thro’ 
life with more eafe, or lefs envy ; and as in the 
dawn of his reputetion he was very dear to the 
ereateft wits of his time, fo during his whole 
life he preferved the utmoft refpect of, and re- 
ceived continual marks of efteem from, men of 
genius and letters, without ever being involved in 

any of their quarrels, or drawing upon himfelf the 
leaft mark of diftafte, or, even diffatisfa@tion. The 
greateft part of the laft twenty years of his life. were 
{pent in eafe and retirement, and he gave himfelf 
no trouble about reputation. When the celebrated 
Voltaire was in England, he waited upon Congreve, 
and pafs’d fome compliments upon him, as to the 
reputation -and merit of his works; Congreve 
thanked -him, but at the fame time told that 1nge- 
nious foreigner, he did not chufe ta be confidered 


as an; author, but only as.a private gentleman, and 
in. that light expecied to be vilited, \ oltaire 
anfwered, 
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an{wered, € That if he had never been any thing 
‘ but a private gentleman, in all probability, he 
* had never been troubled with that vifit- 


Mr. Voltaire upon this occafion obferves, that 
he was not a little difgufted with fo unfeafonable a 
piece of vanity: This was indeed the highet 
inftance of it, that perhaps can be produced. A 
man who owed to his wit and writings the reputation, 
as well as the fortune, he acquired, pretending to 
diveft himfelf of human nature to fuch a degree, 
as to have no conf{cioufnefs of his own merit, was 
the moft abfurd piece of vanity that ever entered 
into the heart of man; and of all vanity, that is 
the-greateft which mafks itfelf under the appearance 
of the oppofite quality. 

Towards the clofe of his life, he was much 
troubled with the gout; and for this reafon, in 
the fummer of the year 1728, he made a tour te 
Bath, for the benefit of the waters, where he had 
the misfortune to be overturned in his chariot, 
from which time he complained of a pain in his 
fide; which was fuppofed to arife from fome in- 
ward bruife. Upon his return to London, he 
perceived his health gradually decline, which he 
bore with fortitude and refignation. 

On January the rgth, 1728-9, he yielded his laft 
breath, about five o’clock in the morning, at his 
houfe in Surrey-ftreet in the Strand, in the fif- 
ty-feventh year of his age. On the fanday fol- 
Jowing, January 26, his corpfe lay in ftate in 
the Jerufalem-Chamber, from whence the fame 
evening, between the hours of nine and ten, it 
was carried with great decency and folemnity to 
Henry the VIIth’s Chapel’; and after the funeral 
fervice was performed, it was interred ‘in the Abbey. 
The pall was fupported by the duke of Bridge- 
water, earl of Godolphin, lord Cobham, lord Wil- 
mington, 
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mington, the honourable George Belkley,. Efq; and ey 
Brigadier-general Churchill ; and colonel. Cong eye 
followed his corpfe as chief mourner ; fome time 
after, a neat and elegant monument was erected to 
his memory, by Henrietta duchefs of Marlbo- 
rough. 

Mr. Congreve’s reputation is fo extenfive, and 
his works fo generally read, that any {pecimen of 
his poetry may be deemed fuperfluous. But find- 
ing an epiftle of our author's in the Biographia 
Brittannica, not inferted in his works, it may not 
be improper to give it a place here. It is addreffed 
to the lord vifcount Cobham, and the ingenious 
authors inform us, that they copied it from a MS. 
very correct. 

As in this poem there is a vifible allufion to 
the meafures, which the writer thought were too 
complaifant to the French, it is evident it muft have 
been penned but a very fmall time before his 


death. 
Of improving the prefent time. 


Sincereft critic of my profe, or rhyme. 
Tell how thy pleafing Stowe employs thy time. 
Say, Cobham, what amufes thy retreat ? 
Or ftratagems of war, or {chemes of ftate ? 
Dof thou recall to mind, with joy or grief, 
Great Marlbro’s actions ¢ that immortal chief, 
Whofe higheft trophy, rais’d in each campaign, 
More than fuffic’d to fignalize a reign. 
Does thy remembrance rifing, warm thy heart 
With glory paft, where thou thyfelf had’ft part ; 
Or do’ft thou grieve indignant, now to fee 
The fruitlefs end of all thy victory ? 
To fee th’ audacious foe, fo late fubdu’d, 

“ Difpute thofe terms for which fo long they fu'd, 
As if Britannia now were funk fo low, 


To beg that peace fhe wanted to beftow. 
Be 
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Be far, that guilt! be never known that fhame! 
That England fhould retra@ her rightful claim ! 
Or ceafing to be dreaded and ador’d, 
Stain-with her pen the luftre of her fword. 
Or doit thou give the winds, a-far to blow, 
Fach vexing thought, and heart-devouring woe, 
And fix thy mind alone on rural {cenes, 
To turn the levell’d lawds to liquid plains ; 
To raife the creeping rills from humble beds, 
And force the latent {prings to lift their heads ; 
On watry columns capitals to rear, 
That mix their flowing curls with upper air ? 
Or doft thou, weary grown, late works neglect, 
No temples, ftatues, obelifks ere ; 
But catch the morning breeze from fragrant 
meads. 
Or fhun the noon-tide ray in wholefome fhades : 
Or lowly walk along the mazy wood, 
To meditate on all that’s wife and good: 
For nature, bountiful, in thee has join’d, 
A perfon pleafing, with.a worthy mind, 
Not giv’n the form alone, but-means and art, 
To draw the eye, or to allure the heart. 
Poor were the praife, in fortune to excel, 
Yet want the way to-ufe that fortune well. 
While thus adorn’d, while thus with virtue 
crown'd, 
At home in peace; abroad, in arms renown’d ; 
Graceful in form, and winning in addrefs, 
While well you think, what aptly you exprefs ; 
With health, with honour, with a fair eftate, 
A table free, and elegantly neat. 
What can be added more to mortal blifs ? 
What can he want that ftands pofieft of this ? 
What can the fondeft wifhing mother more, 
Of heav’n attentive, for her fon implore ? 
And.yet, a happinefs remains unknown, 
Or to philofophy reveal’d alone ; 


A pre- 
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A precept which, unpraétis’d, renders vain 

‘Thy flowing hopes, and pleafure turns to pain. 

Shou’d hope and fear thy heart alternate tear, 

Or love, or hate, or rage, or anxious care, 

Whatever paffions may thy mind infeft, 

(Where is that mind which paffions ne’er molet ?} 

Amidft the pangs of fuch inteftine ftrife, 

Sull think the prefent day the laft of life ; 

Defer’not ’till to-morrow to be wile, 

‘T'o-morrow’s fun to thee may never rife; 

Or thou’d to-morrow chance to chear thy fight, 

With her enliv'ning, and unlook’d-for light. 

How grateful will appear her dawning rays! 

its favours unexpected doubly pleafe. 

Who thus can think, and who fuch thoughts 
purfues, 

Content may keep his life, or calmly lofe. 

All proofs of this, thou may ft thyfelf receive, 

When leifure from affairs will give thee leave, 

Come, fee thy friend retir’d, without regret, 

Forgetting care, or ftriving to forget, 

In eafy contemplation, foothing time 

With morals much, and now and then with 
rhyme ; 

Not fo robuft in body as in mind, 

And always undejeéted, tho’ declin’d ; 

Not wond’ring at the world’s new wicked ways, 

Compar’d with thofe of our fore-father’s days : 

For virtue now is neither more or lefs, 

And vice is only vary’d in the drefs : 

Believe it, men have ever been the fame, 

And Ovip’s Go.tpen AcE is but a dream. 


We fhall conclude the life of this eminent wit, 
with the teftimony. of Mr. Pope in his favour, 
from the clofe of his poftfcript to the tranfla. 
tion of Homer: It is in every refpect fo honour- 


able, that it would be injurious to Mr, Congreve 
Voi. IV. N@. 17. F to 
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omit it. His words are Inftead of en- 
deavouring to raife a vain monument to my‘felf, 
let me leave behird me a memorial of my friend- 
hip with one of the moft valuable men, as well 
as the fineft writers of my age and country. One 
v vho has tried, and knows by his own expery nce, 
how hard an undertaking it is to do juftice to 
He ymer, and one who i {ure A Mae fe rejoices 


ith me at the period ‘ip my labours. To him 
therefore, having brough this long work to a 
conclufion, |] defre to dedicate it, and have the 
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onour and fatisfaéuon of placing together in this 
anner, the names of Mr. Congreve and of 
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Sir JOHN VANBRUGH. 


HIS Gentleman was defcended from an 

antient family in Chefhire, which came ori- 
ginally from France ; though by the name it would 
appear to be of Dutch extraction. He received 
a very liberal education, and became eminent 
for his poetry, and {kill in architecture, to both 
which he difcovered an early propenfion. It is 
fomewhat remarkable in the Hiftory of Poetry, 
that when the fpirit of Tragedy, ina great meafure, 
declined, when Otway and Lee were dead, and 
Dryden was approaching to old age, that Comedy 
fhould then beginto flourifh; at an Era, which one 


would not have expected to prove aufpicious to the 
caufe of mirth. 


Much about the fame time rofe Mr. Congreve, 
and Sir John Vanbrugh; who, without any 
invidious reflection on the genius of others, gave a 
new life to the ftage, and reftored it to reputation, 
which before their appearance had been for foine 
time finking. Happy would it have been for the 
world, and fome advantage to the memory of thefe 
comic writers, if they had difcovered their wit, 
without any mixture of that licentionfnefs, which 


while it pleafed, tended to corrupt the audi- 
ence, 
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The firft ftep our author made into life, was in 
the character of an enfign in the army. He was 
pofteffed of a very ready wit, and an agreeable 
elocution. He happened fomewhere in his winter 
quarters, to contract an acquaintance with Sir 
‘Thomas Skipwith, and received a particular 
obligation from him. He had very early dif- 
covered a tafte for dramatic writing, to improve 
which he made fome attempts in that way, and 
had the draft or out-lines of two plays lying by 
him, at the time his acquaintance commenced 
with Sir Thomas. This gentleman pofiefled .a 
large fhare in a Theatrical Patent, though he very 
little concerned himfelf in the conduct of it; but 
that he might not appear altogether remifs, he 
thought to procure fome advantage to the ftage, by 
having our author’s play, called the Relapfe, to be 
aéted upon it. In this he was not difappointed, for 
the Relapfe fucceeded beyond the warmett expecta- 
tion, and raifed Vanbrugh’s name very high a- 
monoit the writers for the ftage. 


‘Tho’ this play met with greater applaufe, than the 
author expected, yet it was not without its enemies. 
‘Thefe were people of the graver fort, who blam- 
ed the loofenefs of the fcenes, and the unguarded 
freedom of the diale&t. ‘Thefe complaints induced 
Vanbrugh to make fome obfervations upon them in 
his preface, which he thus begins, ‘ To go about 
“ to excufe half the defeéts this abortive brat is 
«come into the world with, would be to provoke 
« the town with along ufelefs preface, when ’tis, I 
< doubt, fufficiently four’d already, by a tedions 
« play. 


‘ I do therefore, with all the humility of a re- 
€ penting finner, confefs it wants every thing—but 
‘ length, and in that J hope the fevereft critics 
‘ will be pleafed to acknowledge, I have not been 

I »wanting. 
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* wanting. But my modefty will fure attone for 
* every thing, when the world fhall know it is fo 
great, | am even to this day infenfible of thofe 
two fhining graces, in the play (which fome part 
of the town is pleafed to compliment me with) 
blafphemy and. bawdy. For my part I cannot 
find them out; if there were any obfcene ex- 
prefiions upon the ftage, here they are in print; 
for I have dealt fairly, I have not {unk a fyllable, 
that could be ranged under that head, and yet I 
believe with a fteady faith, there is not one 
woman of real reputation in town, but when 
fhe has read it impartially over in her clofet, 
* will find it fo innocent, fhe’lt think it no affront 


to her prayer book, to lay it upon the fame 
Sisnelfi? 


Being encouraged by the fuccefs of the Relapfe, 
he yielded to the follicitation of lord Hallifax, 
who had read fome of the loofe fheets of his Pro- 
vok’d Wife, to finifh that piece ; and after throw- 
ing them into a proper form, gave the play to the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Though Sir John 
had a greater inclination to ferve the other com- 
pany, yet the requeft of lord Hallifax, fo eminent 
a patron of the poets, could not be refifted. Sir 
Thomas Skipwith was not offended at fo reafonable 
a compliance, and the Provok’d Wife was acted 
1698, with fuccefs. Some critics likewife objec- 
ed againft this, as a loofe performance; and that 
it taught the married women how to revenge 
themfelves on their hufbands, who fhould offend 
them. 


The play has indeed this moral, that fuch huf- 
bands as refemble Sir John Brute, may expect 
that neglected beauty, and abufed virtue, may 
be provoked to yield to the motives of revenge, 
P's and 
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and that the forcible follicitations of an agreeable 
perfon, who not only demonftrates a value, but a 
paflion for what the poffeffor flights, may be {uf 
ficiently prevalent with an injured wife to forfeit 
her honour. 


Though this event may often fall out, that the 
brutality of a hufband produces the infidelity of 
a wife, yet it need not be fhewn upon the ftage ; 
women are not generally fo tame in their natures, 
as to bear neglect with patience, and the natural 
refentments of the human heart will withcut any 
other monitor point out the method of revenge. Be- 
fides, every hufband ought not to be deemed a brute, 
becaufe atoo delicate, or ceremonious wife, fha!], in 
the abundance of her caprice, beftow upon him that 
appellation. Many women who have beheld this 
reprefentation, may have been ftimulated to imitate 
lady Brute in her method of revenge, without hav- 
ing fuffered her provocation. ‘This play verifies the 
obfervation of Mr. Pope, 


That Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. 


The next play which Sir John Vanburgh intro- 
duced upon the ftage was Aifop, a Comedy; in 
two Parts, ated at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane 1698. This was originally written in French, 
by Mr. Bourfart, about fix years before; but the 
fcenes of Sir Polidorus Hogftye, the Players, the 
Senator, and the Beau, were added by our author. 
This performance contains a great deal of gene- 
ral fatire, and ufeful morality; notwithftanding 
which, it met with but a cold reception from the audi- 
ence, and its run terminated in about 8 org days. 
This feemed the more furprifing to men of tafte, as 
the French comedy from which it was taken, was 
played to crowded audiences for a month together. 
Sir 
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Sir John has rather improved upon the original by 
adding new fcenes, than faffered it to be diminith- 
ed in atranflation, but the French and the Enz- 


lith tafte was in that particular very different. We 


cannot better account for the ill fuccefs of this 
excellent piece, than in the words of Mr. Cib- 
ber’s Apology for his own Life, when fpeak- 
ing of this play, he has the following obfervation ; 
* The character that delivers precepts of wifdom, 
is, in fome fort, fevere upon-the auditor, for 
fhewing him one wifer than himfelf; but when 
folly is his obje&t, he applauds himfelf for be- 
‘ ing wifer than the coxcomb he laughs at, and 
‘ who is not more pleafed with an occafion to 
commend, than to accufe himfelf ?” 


€ 
€ 


Sir John. Vanbrugh, it is faid, had great facility 
in writing, and is not a little to be admired for 
the fpirit, eafe, and readinefs, with which he pro- 
duced his plays. Notwithitanding his extraordina- 
ry expedition, there is a clear and lively fimpli- 
city in his wit, that is equally diitant from the 
pedantry of learning, and the lownefs of {currili- 
ty. As the face of a fine lady, with her hair 
undrefied, may appear in the morning in its bright- 
eft glow of beauty ; fuch were the produ@tions of 
Vanbrugh, adorned with only the negligent graces 
of nature. 


Mr. Cibber obferves, that there is fomething fo 
catching to the ear, fo eafy to the memory in all 
he wrote, that it was obferved by the a@tors of 
his time, that the ftile of no author whatfoever 
gave the memory lefs trouble than that of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, which he himfelf has confirmed 
by a pleafing experience. His wit and hamour 
was fo little laboured, that his moit entertaining 
{cenes feemed to be no mere than his common 
converfation committed to paper. As his concep- 
4 tions 
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tions were fo full of life and humour, it is not 
much to be wondered at, if his mufe fhould be 
fometimes too warm to wait the flow pace of 
judgment, or to endure the drudgery of forming a 
r egular i ‘able to them. 

“That Sir John was capable of a great force of 

Sinking. appears abundantly clear from that 
{cene Natwreni, fEfop and a country gentleman, who 
comes to complain of the bad condué of thofe in 
power. The dialogue is at once fenfible and anima- 
ted. Aifop fhews him what he reckoned the op- 
preflions of the adminiftration, flowed from the 
prejudices of ignorance, contemplated through the 
medium of PoP ular difcontent. Jn the interview 
between the Beau and the-+Philofopher, there is 
the following pretty fable. The Beau obferves to 
Efop, ‘It is is very well; it is very well, old 
{park ; I fay itis very well; becaufe I han’t a 
pair of plod fhoes, and a dirty fhirt, you think 
a woman won’t venture upon me for hufband. 
—Why now to fhew you, old father, how little 
you philofophers know the ladies. Pll tell you 
an adventure of a friend of mine.’ 


A Band, a Bob-wig and a Feather 
Attack’d a lady’s heart together, 
‘The band in a moft learned plea, 
Made up of deep philofophy, 

Told | Hes if fhe would pleafe to wed 
A reverend beard, and take inftead 
Of vigorous youth, 
Old folemn truth, 
With books, and morals into bed, 
How happy fhe would be. 


The Bob, he talk’d of management, 
What wond’rous bleflings Heav’n fent 
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On care, and pains, and induftry ; 

And truly he mutt be fo free, 

‘To own he thought your airy beaux, 
With powdered wigs, and dancing fhoes, 
Were good for nothing (mend his foul) 
But prate and talk, and play the fool. 


Ne faid, *twas wealth gave joy, and mirth, 
And that to be the deareft wife, 
Of one who laboured all his life, 
To make a mine of gold his own, 
And not {pend fixpence when he’d done 
Was Heaven upon earth. 


When thefe two blades had done, d’ye fee, 
The Feather (as it might be me) 
Steps out fir from behind the fkreen, 
With fuch an air and fuch a mien, 
Look you, old gentleman, in fhort, 
He quickly fpoil’d the ftatefman’s {port 


It prov’d fuch funthine weather, 
That you muft know at the firft beck 
‘The lady leapt about his neck, | 

And off they went together. 


The reputation which Sir John gained by his 
comedies was rewarded with greater advantages, 
than what arife from the ufual profits of writ- 
ing for the ftage. He was appointed Claren- 
cieux King at Arms, a place which he fome time 
held, and at laft difpofed of. In Auguit 1716 he 
was appointed furveyor of the works at Green. 
wich Hofpital; he was likewife made comptro]- 
ler-general of his Majefty’s works, and furveyor 
of the gardens and waters, the profits of which 
places, collectively confidered, muft amount to a 
very confiderable fum. 
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In fome part of our author’s life (for we can- 
not juftly afcertain the time) he gratified an 
inclination of vifiting France. As curiofity no 
doubt induced him to pafs over to that country, 
he loft no time in making fuch obfervations as 
could enable him to difcern the fpirit, and genius 
of that polite people. His tafte for architecture 
excited him to take a furvey of the fortifications 
in that kingdom; but the ardour of his curiofity 
drew him intoa fnare, out of which he found great 
difficulty to .efcape. When he was one day fur- 
veying fome fortifications with the ftricteft atten- 
tion, he was taken notice of by an Engineer, fe- 
cured by authority, and then carried prifoner 
to the Baftile in Paris. ‘The French were con- 
firmed in fufpicions of his defign, by feveral 
plans being found in his pofleflion at the time he 
was feized upon; but as the French, except’ in 
cafes of Herefy, ufe their prifoners with gentle- 
nefs and humanity, Sir John found his confine- 
ment fo endurable, that he amus’d himfelf in 
drawing rude draughts of fome comedies. ‘This cir- 
cumftance raifing curiofity in Paris, feveral of the 
noblefie vifited him in the Baftile, when Sir John, 
who {poke their language with: fluency and ele- 
gance, infinuated himfelf into their favour by the 
vivacity of his wit, and the peculiarity of his hu- 
mour.. He gained fo much upon their affections, 
that they reprefented him to the French King in 
an innocent light, and by that .means procured his 
liberty fome days before the follicitation came from 
England. 

Sir John Vanbrugh formed a projeét of build- 
ing a itately theatre in the Hay-market, for which 
he had intereft enough to raife a fubfcription of 
thirty perfons of quality at 100 J. each, in confi- 
deration whereof, every fubfcriber for his own: 
life, thould be admitted to. whatever. entertain- 
ments 
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‘ments fhould be publickly performed there, with- 
out farther payment for entrance. 

On the firit ftone that was laid in this theatre, 
were infcribed the words Lirrie Wut1ce, as a com- 
pliment to a lady of extraordinary beauty, then 
the celebrated toaft, and pride of that party. In 
the year 1706 when this houfe was finifhed, Mr. 
Betterton and his copartners put themfelves un- 
der the direction of Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. 
Congreve; imagining that the condudt of two fuch 
eminent authors would reftore their ruined affairs; 
but they found their expectations were too fan- 
guine, for though Sir John was an expeditious 
writer, yet Mr. Congreve was too judicious to let 
any thing come unfnifhed out of his hands; be- 
fides, every proper convenience of a good the- 
atre had been facrificed to fhew the audience a vai 
triumphal piece of architecture, in which plays, 
by means of the fpacioufnefs of the dome, could 
not be fuccefsfully reprefented, becaufe the aétors 
could not be diftin@ly heard. 

Not long before this time the Italian Opera 
began to fteal into England, but in as rnde a dif. 
guife, and as unlike itfelf as pofible ;. notwith- 
ftanding- which the new monfter pleafed, though it 
had neither grace; melody, nor action to recom- 
mend it. To ftrike in therefore with the pre- 
vailing fafhion, Vanbrugh and Congreve opened 
their New Theatre in the Hay-market, with a 
tranflated Opera, fet to Italian mufic, called The 
Triumph of: Love, but-it met with a cold recep- 


tion, being performed only three days, to thin. 


houfes. 

Immediately upon the failure of the Opera; 
Vanbrugh produced his: comedy called The Con- 
federacy, greatly improved: from the Bourgois 
la mode of Dancour. The fuccefs of this play 
was not equal to its merit; for it is written in an 
uncommon vein of humour, and abounds with the 
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moft lively ftrokes of raillery. The profpects of 
gain from this theatre were fo very u. promifing, 
that Congreve, in a few months, gave up his fhare 
and intereft in the government wholly to Sir John 
Vanbrugh; who being now fole proprietor of the 
houfe, was under a neceflity to exert himfelf 
in its fupport. As he had a happier talent for 
throwing the Englifh fpirit into his tranflations of 
French plays, than any former author who had 
borrowed from them, he, in the fame feafon, gave 
the public three more of that kind, viz. 


1. The Cuckold in Conceit, from the Cocu ima- 
ginaire of Moliere. 


2. Squire Treelooby, from his Monfieur de 
Pourceaugnac. 


3. The Miftake, from the Depit Amoureux of the 
fame Author *, 


However well executed thefe pieces were, yet 
they came to the ear in the fame undiftinguifhed 
utterance, by which almoft all their plays had e- 
qually fuffered; for as few could plainly hear, 
it was not likely a great many would applaud. 


In this fituation it appears, that nothing but the 
union of the two companies could reftore the flage 
to its former reputation. 

Sir John Vanbrugh therefore, tired of thea- 
trical management, thought of difpofing of his 
whole farm to fome induftrious tenant, that might 
put it into better condition. It was to Mr. Owen 
Swiny, that in the exigence of his affairs, he made 
an offer of his agtors under fuch agreements of 


falary 


* The two firft were never printed from Sir John’s manu- 
{cript. 
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falary as might be made with them; and of his 
houfe, cloaths, and {cenes, with the Queen’s li- 
cenfe to employ them, upon payment of the ca- 
fual rent of five pounds every a¢ting day, and not 
to exceed 7001. per annum. With this propofal 
Mr. Swiny complied, and governed that ftage till 
another great theatrical revolution. 

_ There are two plays of our author not yet 
mentioned, viz. The Falfe Friend, a Comedy ; 
acted®in 1698, and A Journey to London, a 
Comedy; which he left unfinifhed. This lat 
piece was finifhed by Mr. Cibber to a very 
great advantage, and now is one of the beft co- 
medies in our language. Mr. Cibber, in his pro- 
logue, takes particular notice of our author’s vir. 
tuous intention in compofing this piece, which, he 
iays, was to make fome amends for thofe loofe 
fcenes, which in the fire of his youth he had with 
more regard to applaufe, than virtue, exhibited to 
the public : but this defign will be beft underftood 
by inferting the prologue. 


PROLOGUE. 


This play took birth from principles of truth, 

To make amends for errors patt,. of youth. 

A bard that’s now no more, in riper days, 

Confcious review’d the licence of his plays : 

And tho’ applaufe his wanton mufe had fir'd, 

Himfelf condemn’d. what fenfual minds ad- 
mir’d, | 

At length he own’d that plays fhould let you 
fee . 

Not only what.you are, but ought to be: 

Though vice was natural, ’twas never meant, 

The ftage fhould thew it, but for punifhment ! 

Warm with that thought his mufe once more 
took flame, 

Refolv’d to bring licentious life to shame, 
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Such was the piece, his lateft pen defign’d, 

But left no traces of his plan behind. 

Luxurious fcenes, unprun’d, or half contriv’d ; 

Yet, through the mafs, his native fire furviv’d : 

Rough as rich oar, in mines the treafure lay, 

"et ftill’twas rich, and forms at length a play. 

In which the bold compiler boafts no merit, 

But that his pains have fav’d you fcenes of fpi- 
Tits 

Not fcenes that would a noify joy impart, 

But fuch as hufh the mind, and warm the heart. 

From praife of hands, no fure account he 
draws, 

But fix’d attention is, fincere applaufe. 

Tf then (for hard you'll own the tafk) his art 

Can to thofe Embrion-fcenes new life impart’; 

The living proudly would exclude his lays, 

And to the buried bard refign the praife. 


Sir John indeed appears to have been oft. 
en fenfible of the immorality of his fcenes;. 
for in the year 1725 when the company of 
comedians was called upon, in a manner 
that could not be refifted, to revive the Pro- 
vok’d Wife, the author, who was con{cious 
how juftly it was expofed to cenfure, thought 
proper to fubfutute a new. fcene in the 
fourth. a&, in. plaee of another, in which, in: 
the wantonnefs of -his. wit and humour, he: 
‘ad made a Rake talk like a Rake, in the 
habit of a Clergyman. ‘To avoid which of-. 
fence, he put the fame Debauchee into the Un-. 
drefs of a Woman of Quality; for the cha- 
raéter of a fine lady, it feems, is not reckon- 
ed fo indelibly facred, as that of a Church- 
man. Whatever follies he expofed in the pet- 
ticoat kept him at leaf clear of his. former im-- 
puted 
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puted prophanenefs, and appeared now to the 
audience innocently ridiculous. 


This ingenious dramatift died of a quinfey at 
his houfe in Whitehall, on the 26th of March 
1726. He was a man of a lively imagination, 
of a facetious, and engaging humour, and as 
he lived efteemed by all his acquaintance, fo-he 
died without leaving one enemy to reproach his 
memory; a felicity which few men of public 
employments,’ or poflefled of fo. diitinguifhed a 
genius, ever enjoyed. He has left behind him. 
monuments of fame, which ean never perifh but 
with tafte and politencts, 
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HIS celebrated genius was born in Ireland. 

His father being a counfellor at law, and 
private fecretary to James duke of Ormond, he 
went over with his grace to that kingdom, when 
he was raifed to the dignity of lord lieutenant *. 
Our author when but very young, came over into 
England ; and was educated at the Charter-Houfe 
fchool in London, where Mr. Addifon was his 
{chool-fellow, and where they contraéted a friend- 
fhip which continued firm till the death of that 
great man. 

His inclination leading him to the army, he rode 
for fome time privately in the guards; in which 
ftation, as he himfelf tells us, in his Apology for 
his Writings, he firft became an author, a way of 
life in which the irregularities of youth are confider- 
ed as a kind of recommendation. 

Mr. Steele was born with the moft violent pro- 
penfion to pleafure, and at the fame time was matter 
of fo much good fenfe, as to be able todifcern the 
extreme folly of licentious courfes, their moral un- 
fitnefs, and the many calamities they naturally pro- 
duce. He maintained a perpetual firugele between 
reafon and appetite. He frequently fell into indul- 
gencies, which coft him many a pang of remorfe, 
and under the conviction of the danger of a vicious 
life, he wrote his Chriftian Hero, with a defign to. 


Ax. 
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fix upon his own mind a ftrong imprefiion of virtue 
and religion. But this fecret admonition to his 
con{cience he judged too weak, and therefore in 
the year 1701 printed the book with his name pre- 
fixed, in hopes that a ftanding evidence againft him- 
felf in the eyes of the world, might the more forci- 
bly induce him to lay a reftraint upon his defires, 
and make him afhamed of vice, fo contrary to -his 
own fenfe and conviction. 

This piece was the firft of any note, and is efteem’d 
by fome as one of the beft of Mr. Steele’s works ; 
he gained great reputation by it, and recommended 
himfelf to the regard of-all pious and good men. 
But while he grew in the efteem of the religious 
and worthy, he funk in the opinion of his old com- 
panions in gaiety : He was reckoned by them to 
have degenerated from the gay, fprightly compa- 
nion, to the dull difagreeable pedant, and they mea- 
fured the leaft levity of his words and aétions with 
the character of a Chriftian Hero. Thus he found 
himfelf flighted, inftead of being encouraged for 
his declarations as to religion ; but happily thofe 
who held him in contempt for his defence of piety 
and goodnefs were charaéters, with whom to 
be at variance is virtue. But Mr. Steele, who 
could not be content with the fuffrage of the 
Good only, without the concurrence of the Gay, 
fet about recovering the favour of the latter by 
innocent means: He introduced a Comedy on 
the ftage, called Grief A-la-Mode, in which, tho’ 
full of incidents that move laughter, and infpire 
chearfulnefs, virtue and vice appear juft as they 
ought to do. This play was acted at the Theatre 
in Drury Lane 1702, and as nothing can make the 
town fo fond of a man, as a fuccefsfui play ; fo 
this, with fome other particulars enlarged on to 
his advantage, recommended him to king William, 
and his name to be provided for was in the lat 
table-book worn by his majefty. 
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Fie had before this time procured a captain’s 
commiffion in the lord Lucas’s regiment, by the in- 
tereft of lord Cutts, to whom he dedicated his 
Chriftian Hero, 7 who likewife appointed him 
his fecretary : His next appearance as a writer, 
was in the office of cas r, in which he obferves 
a ae fame apology for himfelf, he worked faith- 

fully, according to order, without ever erring againft 
the rule obferve d by all minifters, to keep that 

paper very innocent, andinfipid. ‘Thereproaches 
he heard every Gazette-day againft the writer of 
it, infpired him with a fortitude of being remark- 
ably negligent of what people faid, which he did 
not deferve. In endeavouring to acquire this ne- 
gligence, he certainly acted a prudent part, and 
gained the moft important and leading advantage, 
with which every author fhould fet out. 


Whoever writes for the public, is fure to draw 
down envy on himfelf. from fome quarter or 
other, and they who are refolved never to be 
pleafed, confider him as too affuming, and difcover 
their refentment by contempt. How miferable is 
the ftate of an author ! It is his misfortune in com- 
mon with the fair fex, 


To pleafe too little, or to pleafe too much. 


If he happens to be a fuccefsful writer, his friends 
who become then proud of his acquaintance, flatter 
him, and by foothing his vanity teach him to over- 
rate his importance, and while he grafps at univer- 
fal fame, he lofes by too vigorous an effort, what 
he had acquired by diligence and application: If 
he pleafes too. little, that is, if his works are not. 
read, he is in a fair way of being a great lofer by 
his attempt. to pleafe. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Steele ftill continued to write plays. In 
the year 1703 his Comedy, entitled the Tender 
Hufband, or the Accomplifhed Fools, was acted at 
the ‘Theatre in Drury-Lane ; as his Comedy of the 
Lying-Lovers, or the Ladies Friendfhip, was like- 
wife the year following, both with fuccefs; fo that 
his reputation was now fully eftablifhed. 


In the year 1709 he began the Tatler, the firft 
of which was publifhed on ‘Cuefday April the 12th, 
and the laft on Tuefday January the 2d, 1710-11. 
This paper greatly increafing his fame, he was pre- 
ferred to be one of the commiflioners of the ftamp 
efice. Upon laying down the Tatler, he fet up, in 
concert with Mr. Addifon, the Spectator, which was 
continued from March the 1ft, 1710-11, to Decem- 
ber the 6th 1712; and refumed June 18th 1714, 
and continued till December the zoth, the fame 
year. 

The Guardian was likewife publifhed by them, in 
1713, and in the October of the fame year, Mr. Steele 
began a political paper, entitled the Englifhman. 

In the Speétator, Mr. Steele’s papers are marked 
with the letter T. and in them are contained the 
moft picturefque defcriptions of low life, of which 
he was perfect mafter. Humour was his talent, 
though not fo much confined to that caft of writing 
to be incapable of painting very tender fcenes ; 
witnefs his Confcious Lovers, which never fails to 

raw tears; and in fome of his Spectators he has 
written in fo feeling a manner, that none can read 
them without emotion. 

He had a ftrong inclination to find out 
the humours of low life, and to make himfeif 
mafter of them. When he was at Edinburgh, as 
one of the commiffioners on the forfeited eftates, he 
one day made a very fplendid feaft, and while 
his fervants were furprized at the great prepara- 
tions, 
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tions, and were expecting every moment to carry 
Out his invitations to the company for whom they 
imagined it was prepared, he commanded them to 
gO out to the ftreet, and pick up whatever beggars, 
and poor people they faw, and invite them to his 
houfe : The fervants obeyed, and Sir Richard foon 
faw himfelf at the head of 40 or 50 beggars, to- 
gether with fome poor decay’d tradefmen. After 
dinner he plied them with punch and wine, and 
when the frolic was ended, he declared, that be- 
fides the pleafure of feeding fo many hungry per- 
fons, he had learned from them humour enough for 
a good comedy. 


Our author was a man of the higheft benevo- 
lence; he celebrates a generous action with a 
warmth that is only peculiar to a good heart; and 
however he may be blamed for want of ceconomy, 
&c. yet was he the moft agreeable, and if we 
may be allowed the expreflion, the moft inno- 
cent rake, that ever trod the rounds of indulgence. 


He wrote feveral poetical pieces, particularly 
the Englifhman’s thanks to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, printed in 1711; a letter to Sir Miles Whar- 
ton, concerning Occafional Peers, dated March sth, 
1713. The Guardian of Auguft the 7th, 1713; 
and the importance of Dunkirk confidered, in de- 
fence of that Guardian, in a letter to the bailiff of 
Stockbridge: The French Faith reprefented in the 
prefent ftate of Dunkirk : The Crifis, a Letter to 
a Member of Parliament, concerning the bill to 
prevent the prefent Growth of Schifm, dated May 
28, 1714; and his Apology for himfelf and his 
Writings. 


Thefe pieces fhew how much he was difpleafed 
with the laft meafures of Queen Anne, and were 
written to combat the Tory miniftry; to oppofe 
which 
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which he fet about procuring a feat in Parliament ; 
for which purpofe he refigned his place of commif- 
foner of the ttamp-office, in June 1713, in a letter 
to the earl of Oxford, lord high treafurer, and 
was chofen member of the Houfe of Commons, 
for the Borough of Stockbridge. But he did not 
long enjoy his feat in that houfe before he was 
expelled, on the 18th of March 1713, for writing 
the Englifhman, being the clofe of the paper fo 
called; and the Crifis *, 


In 1714 he publifhed the Romith Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory of late years, and a paper intitled The 
Lover ; the firft of which appeared Thurfday Fe- 
bruary 25, 1714, and another intitled the Reader, 
which began on ‘lhurfday April 22, the fame year. 
In the fixth Number of this laft paper, he gave an 
account of his defign of writing the Hiftory of the 
Duke of Marlborough, from proper materials in 
his cuftody : the relation to commence from the 
date of his grace’s commiffion, as captain-general, 
and plenipotentiary ; and to end with the expiration 
of thefe commiffions. But this noble defign he 
lived not to execute, and the materials were after. 
wards returned to the duchefs of Marlborough, 
who left them to Mr. Mallet, with a handfome 
gratuity for the execution of Sir Richard’s defign. 


Soon after the acceffion of king George the Ift to 
the throne, Mr. Steele was appointed furveyor of the 
royal {tables at Hampton-Court, and governor of the 
royal company of Comedians, by a patent, dated 
January. 19, 1714-15. He was likewife put into 
the commiffion of the peace for the county of 
Middlefex; and in April 1715 received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from his majefty. In the firft 


parliament 


* His expulfion was owing to the fpleen of the then pre- 
valling party; what they defign’d as a difgrace, prov’d an 
honour to him. 
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parhament of that king, he was chofen for Boroughs: 
brigg in Yorkfhire ; and after the fupprefling the Re- 
bellion in the North, was appointed one of the com- 
miflioners of the forfeited eftates in Scotland, 
where he received from feveral of the nobility and 
gentry of that part of the united kingdom the 
mott diftinguifhing marks of refpeé&t. He contracted 
a friendfhip while in Scotland, with one Hart, a 
Prefbyterian minifter in Edinburgh, whom he after- 
wards honoured with his correfpondence : This 
Hart he ufed merrily to ftile the Hangman of the 


and denounced anathemas fron the pulpit without 
referve. 

Sir Richard held frequent converfations with 
Hart, and other minitters, concerning the re- 
ftoration of epifcopacy, the antient church-govern- 
ment of that nation, and often obferved that‘it was 
ity, when the two kingdoms were united in lan- 
xuage, in drefs, in politics, and in all effential 
points, even in religion, fhould yet be divided in 
the ecclefiaftical adminiftration, which ftill ferves to 
maintain a kind of alienation between the people. 
He found many of the Scots well difpofed towards 
prelacy ; but the generality; who were taught to 
contemplate the church of England, with as much 
horror as that of Rome, could not foon be prevailed 
upon to return to it. 

Sir Richard wifhed well to the interefts of religion, 
and as he imagined that Union would promote it, 
he had {ome thoughts of propofing it at court, but 
the times were unfavourable. The Preibyterians 
had lately appeared active againft the rebels, and 
were not to be difobliged; but fuch is now the good 
underflanding between the epifcopal and prefbyterian 
parties, that a few conceffions on the one fide, and not 
many advances on the other, poflibly might produce 
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an amicable coalition, as it is chiefly in form, rather 
than in articles of religion, in which they ditfer. 

In the year 1715 he publifhed an account of the 
ftate of the Roman Catholic Religion throughout 
the World, tranflated from an Italian manufcript, 
with a dedication to the Pope, giving him a very 
particular account of the ftate of religion amongit 
the Proteftants, and feveral other matters of im- 
portance, relating to Great-Britain ; but this dedi- 
cation is fuppofed to be written by another very 
eminent hand, more converfant in fubjects of that 
nature than Sir Richard. 

The fame year our author publifhed a Letter 
from the earl of Marr to the king, before his ma- 
jeity’s arrival in England ; with fome remarks on 
my lord’s fabfequent condu@; and the year follow- 
ing a fecond volume of the Englifhman, and in 
1718 an account of a Fifh-Pool, which was a 
project of his for bringing fith to market alive, for 
which he obtained a patent. 

In 1719 he publifhed a pamphlet called the 
Spinfer, and a Letter to the Earl of Oxford, con- 
cerning the Bill of Peerage, which bill he oppofed 
in the Houfe of Commons. Some time after, he 
wrote againft the South-Sea-Scheme ; his Crifis of 
pofterity ; and another piece intitled, A Nation a 
Family ; and on Saturday January the 2d, 1719-20, 
he began a paper called the Theatre, during the 
courfe of which his patent of governor of the 
Royal Company of Comedians, being fufpended by 
his majetty, he publithed, The State of the Cafe. 

In. the year 1722, he brought his Confcious 
Lovers on the ftage, with prodigious fuccefs. ‘This. 
is the lait and moit finifhed of all Sir Richard’s 
Comedies, and ’tis doubtful if there is upon the 
flage, any more inftiucting ; that tends to con- 
vey a finer moral, or is better conducted in its 
defign. Wehave already obferved, that it is impof- 
fible to witnefs the tender fcenes of this Comedy 
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without emotion; that is, no men of feeling and 
humanity, who has experienced the delicate folj- 
citudes of love and affelion, can do. it. Sir Ri- 
chard has told us, that when one of the players 
told Mr. Wilks, that there was a General weeping 
for Indiana; he politely obferved, that he would 
not fight the worfe for that; and indeed 
what a noble fchool of morality would the {tage 
be, if all thofe who write for it would obferve 
fuch delicate chaftity ; they would then inforce an 
honourable and virtuous deportment, by the moft 
infinuating and eafy means ; they would fo allure 
the audience by the amiable form of goodnefs re. 
prefented in her native lovelinefs, that he who 
could refift her charms, muft be fomething more 
than wicked. 
When Sir Richard finifhed this Comedy, the 
parts of Tom and Phillis were not-then in it - 
He read it to Mr. Cibber, who candidly told him, 
that though he liked his play upon the whole, 
both in the caft of the charaéters and execution of 
them ; yet, that it was rather too grave for an Eng- 
lifh audience, who want generally to laugh at a 
Comedy, and without which in their Opinion, the 
end is not anfwered. Mr. Cibber then propofed the 
addition of fome comic charaéters, with which Sir 
Richard agreed, and faw the propriety and force of 
the obfervation. This comedy (at Sir Richard’s re- 
queft) received many additions from,and were greatly 
improved by Mr. Cibber. Our author dedicated 
this work to the king,who made hima prefent of soo). 
Some years before his death, he grew paralytic, 
and retired to his feat atLangunner, nearCaermarthen 
in Wales, where he died September the ift, 1729 ; 
and was privately interred according to his own de- 
fire, in the church of Caermarthen. 
Befides his writings above-mentionened, he began 
on Saturday the 17th of December, a weekly paper 
in quarto, called the Town-Talk, in a letter to 


a lady 
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a lady. in the country; and another, intitled the 
Tea-Table: He had likewife planned a comedy 
which he intended to call ‘The School of Action. 
As Sir Richard was beloved when living, 
fo his lofs was fincerely regretted at his death. 
He was a man of undiflembled, and extenfive be- 
nevolence ; a friend to the friendlefs, and as far 
as his circumftances would permit, the father of 
every orphan: His works are chafte, and man- 
ly, he himfelf admired virtue, and he drew her as 
‘lovely as fhe is: of his works it may be faid, as 
Sir George Lyttleton in his prologue to Coriola- 
nus obferves of Thomfon, that there are not in 
them 


One corrupted, one immoral thought, 
A line which dying:he could with to blot. 


He was a ftranger to the moft diftant appearance 
of envy or malevolence, never jealous of any man’s 
growing reputation, and fo far from arrogating 
any praife to himfelf, from his conjunction with 
Mr. Addifon, that he was the firft who defired him 
to diftinguifh his papers in the Spectator, and af- 
ter the death of that great man was a faithful ex- 
ecutor of his fame, notwithftanding an afperfion 
which Mr. Tickell was fo unjuft to throw upon 
him. Sir Richard's greateft error was want of oeco- 
nomy, as appears fromthe two following inftances 
related by the elegant writer of Mr. Savage’s Life, 
to whom that gentleman communicated them. 


* Savage was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
‘ anair of the utmoft importance, to come very 
‘ early to his houfe the next morning. Mr. Savage 
came as he had promifed, found the chariot at 
the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him ready 
to go out. What was intended, and whither they 
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* were to go, Savage could not conje@ure, and was 


not willing to inquire, but immediately feated 
* himfelf with Sir Richard: The coachman was 
* ordered to drive, and they hurried with the utmoft 
“ expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they 
* ftopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
* room. Sir Richard then informed him, that he 
intended to publifh a pamphlet, and that he defired 
‘ him to come thither, that he might write for him, 
‘ They foon fat down to the work, Sir Richard 
« dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner which 
* had been ordered, was put upon the table, Savage 
* was furprifed at the meannefs of the entertainment, 
and after fome hefitation, ventured to afk for 
wine, which Sir Richard, not without reluctance 
ordered to be brought. They then finithed their 
dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which 
they concluded in the afternoon. Mr. Savage then 
imagined his tafk over, and expected that Sir 
Richard would call for the reckoning and return 
home ; but his expectations deceived him, for Sir 
Richard told him he was without money and that 
the pamph'et mutt be fold before the dinner could 
be paid for; and Savage was therefore obliged to 
‘go and offer their new produétion to fale for two 
guineas, which with fome difficulty he obtained. 
Sir Richard then returned home, having retired 
that day only to avoid his. creditors, and com- 
pofed the pamphlet only to difcharge his rec- 
koning.. As Savage has faid nothing to the 
contrary, it is reafonable to conje€ture that he 
had Sir Richard’s permiffion to ufe his name to 
the Bookfeller, to whom he made an offer of it 
for two guineas, otherwife it is very improbable 
that the pamphlet fhould be fold at all in fo fhort 
a time, 


The other inftance is equally uncommon with 
the former ; 
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Sir Richard having invited to his houfe a 
great number of perions of the firft guality, they 
were furprized at the number of : liveries which 
furrounded the table ; and after dinner, when wine 
and mirth had fet them free from the obfervation 
of rigid ceremony, one of them enquired of Sir 
Richard, how fuch an expenfive train of domeftics 
could be confiftent with his fortune? Sir Richard 
frankly confefied, that they were fellows of whom 
he would very willingly be rid. And being then 
afked why he did not difcharge them; he declared 
that they were Bailiffs whovhad introduced thea. 
felves with an execution, and whom, fince he 
could not fend them away, he had thought it con- 
venient to imbellifh with liveries, that they might 
do him credit whilft they faid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, 
and by paying the debt, difcharged the attendance, 
having obliged Sir Richard to promife that they 
fhould never find him again graced with a retinue 
of the fame kind. 

He married to his firt wife a gentiewoman of 
Barbadoes, with whom he had a valuable Planta- 
tion there on the death of her brother, who was 
taken by the French at Sea as he was coming to 
England, and died in France. This wife dying 
without iffue, he married Mary, the daughter of 
Jonathan Scurlock of Langunnoc in Carmarthan. 
fhire, efq; by whom he had one fon, Eugene, who 
died young : of his two daughters, one only is live 
ing ; which lady became fole heirefs to a handfome 

eftate in Wales. She was married, when young, 
to the hon. John Trevor, efq; one of the Judges cf 
the principality of Wales; who fince, by the death 
of his brother, has taken his feat in the Heufe 
of Lords, as Baron Trevor, &c, 
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HIS _ ingenious gentleman was the fon of 

Mr. Andrew Marvel, Minifter and School- 
mafter of Kingfton upon Hull in Yorkfhire, and 
was born in that town in the year 1620*,. He 
was admitted into Trinity College in Cambridge 
December 14, 1633, where he had not been long 
before his ftudies were interrupted by the follow- 
ine accident: 

‘Some Jefuits with whom he familiarly con- 
verfed, obferving in him a genius beyond his years, 
ufed their utmoft efforts to profelyte him to their 
faith, which they imagined they could more eafi- 
ly accomplifh while he was yet young. They fo 
far fucceeded as to feduce him from the college, 
and carry him to London, where, after fome 
nonths abfence, his father’ found him in a Book- 
feller’s fhop, and prevailed upon him to return to 
the college. 

Te afterwards purfued his ftudies with the moft 
indefatigable application, and in the year 1638, 
took the degree of bachelor of arts, and. the fame 
year was admitted fcholar of the houfe, that is, 


A difappointment occafioned our throwing this life out 
of the chronlogical order. But we hope the candid reader 
will pardon a fault of this kind: we only with he may. find 
nothing of more confequence to accufe us of 

* Cook’s Life of Andrew Marvel, Efq; prefixed to the firft 
volume of Mr. Marvel’s Works, London 1726, : 
I .¢) 
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of the foundation at Trinity College t. We have 
no farther account of him for feveral years after 
this, only that he travelled through the moft polite 
parts of the world, but in what quality we are 
not certain, unlefs in that of fecretary to the 
embafly at Conftantinople. 

While our author was in France, he wrote his 
poem entitled Cuidam, qui legendo Scripturam, de- 
fcripfit Formam, Sapientiam, Sortemque Authorise 
Illuftrifimo Viro Domino Lanceloto Jofepho de 
Maniban Grammatomanti. 

The perfon to whom he addreffes thefe verfes 
was an Abbot, famous for entering into the qua- 
lities of thofe whom he had never feen, and 
_prognofticating their good, or bad fortune from 
an infpection of their hand-writing. 

During the troubles of the Republic we find him 
tutor to one Mr. Dutton, a young gentleman; as 
appears from “an original letter of his to Oliver 
Cromwel.. This letter fent to fo extraordinary a 
perfon by a man of Mr. Marvel’s confequence, 
may excite the reader’s curiofity, with which 
he fhall be gratified. It carries in it much 
of that ftiffnefs and pedantry peculiar to the 
times, and is very different from the ufual ftile of 
our author. 


‘ May itpleafe your Lorvsuir, 

“It might perhaps feem fit for me to feek out 
words to give your excellence thanks for myfelt. 
But mideed the only eivility, which it is fit for 
me to practife with fo eminent a perfon, is to 
obey you, and to perform honeftly this work which 
you have fet me about. ‘Therefore I fhall ufe the 
time that your lordfhip is pleafed to allow me for 
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writing, only to that purpofe for which you have 
given me it, that is, to render you fome account 
of Mr. Dutton. I have taken care to examine 
him feveral times in the prefence of Mr. Oxen- 
bridge *, as thofe who weigh and tell over mo- 
ney, before fome witneffes eer they take charge of 
it; for I thought that there might be poffibly fome 
lightnefs in the coin, or error in the telling, which 
hereafter I might be bound to make good. 'There- 
fore Mr. Oxenbridge is the beft to make your ex- 
cellence an impartial relation thereof; I fhall on- 
ty fay, that I hall ftrive according to my beft un- 
derftanding to increafe whatfoever talent he may 
have already. Truly he is of a gentle, and waxen 
cifpofition ; and, God be praifed, I cannot fay that 
he hath brought with him any evil impreflion ; 
and I hope to fet nothing upon his fpirit, but 
what fhali be of a good {culpiture. He hath in 
bim two things, which make youth moft eafily to 
be managed, modeity, which 1s the bridle to vice, 
and emulation, which is the {pur to virtue. And 
the care which your excellency is pleafed to take 
of him, is no {mall encouragement, and fhall be 
repreiented to him; but above all, I fhall labour 
to make him fenfible of his duty to God, for then 
we begin to ferve faithfully, when we confider 
that he is our mafter ; and in this both he and I 
owe infinitely to your lordfhip, for having placed 
in fo godly a family as that of Mr. Oxenbridge, 
whofe docirine and example are like a book and 
a map, not only inftructing the ear, but demon- 
{trating to the eye which way we ought to travel. I 
fhall upon occafion henceforward inform your eX- 
cellency of any particularities in our littie affairs. 
I have no more at prefent but to give thanks to 


* Mr. John Oxenbridge, who was made fellow of Eton 
College during the civil war, but ejeéted at the Reftoration ; 
ke dicd in New England, and was a very erthufiaftic perfon. 


God 
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God for your lordfhip, and to beg grace of him, 
40 approve myfelf 


+ #? 


Mr. Marvel’s firft appearance in public bufinefs 
at home, was, in being afliftant to Milton as La- 
tin fecretary to the Protector. He himfelf tells 
us, in a piece called The Rehearfal Tranfpofed, 
that he never had any, not the remoteft relation to 
public matters, nor correfpondence with the per- . 
fons then predominant, until the year 1657, when 
indeed, fays he, ‘I entered into an employment, 
* for which I was not altogether improper, and 
which I confidered to be the moftinnocent, and 
inoffenfive towards his Majefty’s affairs of any 
in that ufurped, and irregular government, to 
which all men were then expofed ; and this J 
* accordingly difcharged, without difobliging any 
one perfon, there having been opportunities, and 
endeavours fince his Majefty’s happy rerurn, to 
* have difcovered, had it been otherwife.’ 

A little before the Reftoration, he was chofen by 
his native town, Kingfton upon Hull, to fit in 
that Parliament which began at Weftminfter April 
25, 1660, and again after the Reftoration for that 
which began at the fame place May 8, 1661. In 
this ftation our author difcharged his truft with the 
utmoit fidelity, and always fhewed a peculiar re- 
gard for thofe he reprefented ; for he conftantly 
fent the particulars of every proceeding in the 
Houfe, to the heads of the town for which he was 
elected ; and to thofe accounts he always joined 
his own opinion. This refpe€tful behaviour gain- 
ed fo much on their affeGtions, that they allowed 
him an honourable penfion to his death, all which 
time he continued in Parliament. 
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Mr. Marvel was not endowed with the gift of elo-. 
quence, for he feldom fpoke in the howe; but was 
however capable of forming an excellent judgment 
of things, ani was fo acute a difcerner of cha- 

5 . . 

succers, that his opinion was greatly valued, and 
he had a powerful influence over many of the 
Members without doors. Prince Rupert particu- 
larly efteemed him, and whenever he voted agree- 
able to the fentiments of Mr. Marvel, it was 
afaying of the oppofite party, he has been with 
his tutor. The intimacy between this illuftrious 
foreigner, and our author was fo great, that when 
it was unfafe for the latter to have it known where 
he lived, on account of fome mifchief which was 
threatened him, the prince would frequently 
vifit him in a difguifed habit. Mr. Marvel was 
often in fach danger of affaflination, that he was 
obliged to have his letters dire&ted to him in an- 
other name, to prevent any difcovery that way. 
He made himfelf obnoxious to the government, 
both by his actions, and writings ; and notwith- 
{tanding his proceedings were alJ contrary to his 
private intereft, nothing could ever fhake his re- 
folution, of which the following is a notable 
inftance, and tranfmits our author’s name with 
luftre to pofterity. 

One night he was entertained by the King, who 
had often been delighted with his company : his 
Majefty next day fent the lord treafurer Danby to 
find out his lodging; Mr. Marvel, then rent- 
ed a room up two pair of ftairs, in a little court 
in the Strand, and was writing when the lord 
treafurer opened the door abruptly upon him. 
Surprized at the fight of fo unexpedéted a vifitor, 
Mr. Marvel told his lordfhip, that he believed he 
had miftaken his way; the lord Danby replied, 
not now | have found Mr. Marvel : telling him 
that he came with a meflage from his Majefty, 
which was to know what he could do to ferve 
him? 


him ? his anfwer was, in his ufual facetious man- 
ner, that it was not in his Majefty’s power to ferve 
him: but coming to a ferious explanation of his 
meaning, he told the lord treafurer, that he well 
knew the nature of courts, and that whoever is 
diftinguifhed by a Prince’s favour, is certainly ex- 
pected to vote in his intereft. The lord Danby 
told him, that his Majefty had only a ju fenfe 
of his merits, in regard to which alone, he de- 
fired to know whether there was any place at court 
he could be pleafed with. Thefe offers, though 
urged with the greateft earneftnefs, had no effec 
upon him; he told the lord treafurer, that he 
could not accept it with honour, for he muft ei- 
ther be ungrateful to the King by voting againit 
him, or betray his country by giving his voice a- 
ainft its intereft, at leaft what he reckoned fo. 
Phe only favour therefore which he begged of his 
Majefty, was, that he would efteem him as. duti- 
fula fubjeét as any he had, and more in his pros 
per intereft in rejecting his offers, than if he had 
embraced them. The lord Danby finding no are 
guments would prevail, told him, the King had 
ordered a thoufand pounds for him, which he 
hoped he would accept, ’till he could think what 
farther to afk of his Majefty. .This laf tempta= 
tion was refifted with the fame ftedfaftnefs of mind 
as the firft. 

The reader muft have already taken notice 
that Mr. Marvel’s chief fupport was the penfion. 
allowed him by his conftituents, that his lodgings, 
were mean, and confequently his circumftances 
at this time could not be affluent. His refit. 
ing thefe temptations therefore in fuch a fituas 
tion, was perhaps one of the moft heroic ina 
flances of patriotifm the Annals of England can furs 
nifh. But his conduct will be ftill heightened into a 
more amiable light, when it is related, that as. 
foon as the lord treafurer had taken his leave, he 
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was obliged to fend to a friend to borrow 2 guinea, 
As the moft powerful allurements of riches, 
and honour, could never feduce him to re- 
linquifh the intereft of his country, fo not even 
the moft immenfe dangers could deter him from 
purfuing it. In a private letter toa friend from 
Highgate, in which he mentions the infuperable 
hatred of his foes to him, and_ their defign of 
murthering him, he has thefe words; Przterea 
magis occidere metuo quam occidi, non qued vi- 
tam tanti aftimem, fed ne imparatus moriar, i. e. 
* Befides, I am more apprehenfive of killing, than 
* being killed, not that I value life fo much, but 
* that | may not die unprepared.” Mr. Marvel did 
not remain an unconcerned member of the ftate, 
when he faw encroachments made upon it both 
by the civil, and ecclefiaftical powers. He faw 
that fome of the bifhops had formed an idea of 
proteftantifm very different from the true one, and 
were making fuch advances towards popery, as 
would foon iflue in a reconciliation. Amongtt 
thefe ecclefiaftics, none was fo forward as Dr. 
Samuel Parker, who publifhed at London 1672 in 
%vo. bifhop Bramhal’s Vindication of himfelf, and 
the Epifcopal Clergy, from the Prefbyterian charge 
of Popery, as it is managed by Mr. Baxter in his 
“Yreatife on the Grotian Religion. Dr. Parke 
likewife preached up the doftrine of Non-refitt- 
ance, which flavifh principle is admirably calcu- 
Jated to prepare the people for receiving any 
yoke. Marvel, whofe talent confifted in drollery, 
more than in ferious reafoning, took his own me- 
thod of expofing thofe opinions. He wrote a piece 
called The Rehearfal Tranfpofed, in which he ve- 
ry fuccefsfully ridiculed Dr. Parsker. This ludi- 
erous eflay met. with feveral anfwers, fome ferj- 
ous, and others humorous; we fhall not here enu- 
merate all the Rejoinders, Replies, and Animad- 
verfions upon it. Wood himfelf confeffes, who 
Was 
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was an avowed enemy to Marvel, ‘* that Dre. 
‘ Parker judged it more prudent rather to lay down 
* the cudgels, than to enter the lifts again, with 
‘ an untowardly combatant, fo hugely well verfed,, 
‘ and experienced, inthe then newly refined art 
* of fporting, and jeering buffoonery.” And bifhop 
Burnet tells us in the Hiftory of his own Time, 
‘ That Dr. Parker, after he had for fome years 
‘ entertained the nation with feveral virulent. 
‘ books, was attacked by the livelieft droll of the: 
‘ age, who wrote in a burlefque ftile, but with fo. 
peculiar, and. entertaining a conduat, that from 
the King down to the tradefman, his book was: 
“ read. with great pleafure. This not only hum- 
* bled Parker, but. the whole party, for the author 
‘ of The Rehearfal Tranfpofed, had. all the men 
‘ of wit on. his fide.” Dr. Swift likewife in his 
Apology for the Tale of a Tub, {peaking of 
the ufual fate of common anfwerers to. books, and: 
how fhort-lived their labours are,. obferves, * That 
“ there is indeed an exception, when. any great ge- 
* nius thinks it worth his while to expofe a fool- 
ith piece; fo we ftill read Marvel’s anfwer to. 
“ Parker with pleafure, though the book it an- 
* {wers be funk long ago.? 


6 


The next controverfy in which we find Mr. 
Marvel engaged, was. with an antagonift of 
the pious Dr. Croft,, bifhop of Hereford, who wrote 
a. difcourfe-entitled The Naked Truth, or A True 
State of the Primitive Church: By an. humble 
Moderator. Dr. Turner, fellow of St. John’s 
College, wrote Animadverfions upon. this. book ; 
Mr. Marvel’s anfwer. to: thefe Animadverfions, 
was entitled Mr. Smirk, or The Divipe in Mod > 
being certain Annotations upon the. Antmadverft. 
ons on T'’he Naked Truth, together with a Shore 
Hiiftorical Effay concerning General Councils, 
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Creeds, and Impofitions in Matters of Religion, 
printed 1676. 

Our author’s next work was An Account of 
the Growth of Popery, and’ Arbitrary Goyern- 
ment in England; more particularly from the long 
Prorogation of November 1675, ending February 
45, 1676, *till the meeting of Parliament July 
15, 1677, printed in folio 1678. Our author in 
a letter dated June 10, 1678, wrote thus ; *‘ There 
* came out about Chriftmas laft here, a large book 
“concerning the Growth of Popery, and Arbi- 
* trary Government. There have been great re- 
“ wards offered in private, and confiderable, in 
the Gazette, to any, who would inform of the 
* author, and Printer, but not yet difcovered. 
Three or four printed books fince have defcrib- 
ed (as near as was proper to go, the man be. 
ing a member of Parliament) Mr. Marvel to be 
the author, but if he had, he furely could not 
have efcaped being quettioned in Parliament, ‘or 
fome other place.’ This book was fo offenfive to 
the court at that time, that an order was publifhed 
in thefe words, 

‘ Whereas there have been lately printed, and 
* publifhed feveral feditious, and fcandalous Hbels 
“ againit the proceedings of both Houfes of Par- 
liament, and other his Majefty’s Courts of Juftice, 
to the difhonour of his Majelty’s government, and 
“the hazard of the public peace, thefé are to give 
notice, that what perfon foever thal! difcover un- 
to one of the fecretaries of ftate, the printer, pub- 
“Jifher, author, or hander to the prefs of any of 
* the faid libels, fo that full evidence may be made 
thereof to a Jury, without mentioning the ‘in- 
former, efpecially one libel, entitled An Account 
of the Growth of Popery; and another called’ A 
Reafonable Argument to all the Grand Juries, 
&c.' the difcoverer fhall be: rewarded as follows; 
he fhall have fifty pounds for fuch difcovery as 

€ aforefaid, 
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‘ aforefaid, of the printer or publifher of it from 
« the prefs, and for the hander of it to the prefs, 
* one hundred pounds.’ 


Mr. Marvel begins this book with a panegyric 
on the conftitution of the Englifh government, 
fhewing how happy the people are under fuch 
wholefome laws, which if faithfu'ly obferved, muit 
make a people happy, and a monarch great. He 
obferves, that the king and the fubject are equally 
under the laws; and that the former is no longer 
king than he-continues to obey them. * So that, 
* fays he, the kings of England, are in nothing in- 
« ferior to other princes, fave in being more abridg’d 
‘ from injuring their own fubje¢ts, but have as 
large a field as any of external felicity, wherein 
© to exercife their own virtue, and to reward and 
« encourage it in others. In fhort there is nothing 
‘ that comes nearer the divine perfection, than 
« when the monarch, as with us, enjoys a capacity 
« of doing all the good imaginable to mankind, 
‘ under a difability of all that is evil.” 


La 


After flightly tracing popery from earlier times, 
he begins with the Dutch warin 1665; but dwells 
moft upon the proceedings at Rome, from Novem- 
ber 1675, to July 1677. He relates the occafion 
of the Dutch war, fhews that the papifts, and 
the French in particular, were the true fprings of 
all our councils; and draws the following pifure 
of popery. 


¢ It is fuch athing, as cannot but for want of a 
« word to exprefs it, be called a religion ; nor is it 
‘ to be mentioned with that civility, which is other. 
* wife decent'to be ufed in fpeaking of the differ. 
* ences of human.opinions about divine matters ; 
* were it either open Juadifm, or plain Turkery,. 
‘ or honeft Paganifm, there is yet a certain Bona 
* Fides 
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Fides in the moft extravagant belief, and the fin- 
cerity of an erroneous profeffion may render it 
more pardonable: But this is a compound of all 
“ the three, an extraét of whatever is moft ridiculous 

or impious in them, incorporated with more pecu- 
Jiar abfurdities of its own, in which thofe were 
deficient; and all this deliberately contrived, 
and knowingly carried ony by the folid impofture 
of priefts, under the name of Chriftianity.’ 
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This great man died, not without ftrong fufpicions 
of being poifoned, Auguft 16, 1678, in the «8th 
year of his age, and was interred in the church of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields; and in the year 1688 the 
town of Kingfton upon Hull contributed a fum of 
money to erect a monument over him, in St. Giles’s 
church, for which an epitaph was compofed by an 
able hand ; but the minifter of that church, pioufly 
forbad both the infcription and monument to be 
placed there. 

Mr. Wood tells us, that in his converfation, he 
was very modeft, and of few words; and Mr. 
Cooke obferves, ‘ that he was very referved among 
« people he did not very well know; but a mof 
‘ delightful, and improving companion among tt 
« his friends.’ 

In the year 1680, his mifcellaneous poems were. 
publifhed, to which is prefixed’ this advertifement. 
Thefe are to certify every ingenious reader, that 
all.thefe poems, as alfo. the other things in this 
book contained, are printed according to the exaé. 
copies of my late dear hufband, under his own 
hand writing, both found fince his death, among 
his other papers. 
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Witnefs my hand; 
MARY MARVEL 
But: 
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But Mr. Cooke informs us, ‘ that thefe were pub. 
lifhed with a mercenary view; and indeed not at 
ail to the honour of the deceafed, by a woman with 
whom he lodged, who hoped by this ftratagem to 
fhare in what he left behind him.’ 


He was never married, and the fame gentleman 
obferves in another place, that in the editions of 
1681, there are fuch grofs errors, efpecially in the 
Latin Poems, as make feveral lines unintelligible ; 
and that in the volume of Poems on Affairs of State, 
the fame miftakes are as frequent; and in thofe, 
fome pieces are attributed to our author, which he 
never wrote. Moft of his Poems printed in Dryden’s 
Mifcellanies are fo imperfe@t, that whole ftanzas are 
omitted in many places. 


Thefe Mr. Cooke has reftored in his edition of 
the works of Andrew Marvel, Efq; printed at Lon- 
don 1726, in two volumes, and corrected fuch 
faults as in either of the two former editions ob- 
fcure the fenfe: in this edition are alfo added, 
fome poems from original manufcripts. Great care 
has likewife been taken by Mr. Cooke, to retrench 
fuch pieces as he was fure were not genuine. 


Mr. Marvel, confidered as a ftatefman, makes. a 
more confpicuous figure than any of the age in 
which he lived, the preceeding, or the fubfequent : 
He poffeffed the firft quality of a ftatefman, that is, 
inviolable integrity, anda heart fo confirmed againft 
corruption, that neither indigence, a love of pomp, 
or even dangers the moft formidable, could move 
his fettled purpofe, to purfue in every refpe@, the 
intereft of his country. ; 

That Marvel underftood the true intereft of his 
country, is abundantly clear, from. the great re- 
verence paid to his opinion, by fuch. perfons as weré 


moft able to difcern, and moft difpofed to promote 
its welfare. 
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He has fucceeded to a miracle in the droll way of 
writing ; and when he affumes a feverity, and writes 
feriouily,his arguments and notions are far removed 
from imbecility. 

As a poet, I cannot better delineate his charater 
than in the words of Mr. Cooke, ‘ There are few 
of his poems (fays he) that have not fomething 
very pleafing in them, and fome he mutt be al_ 
lowed to have excelled in ; moft of them feem to 
be the effect of a lively genius, and manly fenfe, 
but at the fame time feem to want that corre@tnefs 
he was capable of making. His moft finifhed 
pieces are upon Milton’s Paradife Loft, and upon 


Blood’s ftealing the crown; the latter of which is 
very fatirical. 
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On BLOOD ’s ftealing the Crown. 


HEN daring Blood, his rent to have rea 
gain’d, ? 

Upon the Englifh diadem diftrain’d ; 
He chofe the caffoc, circingle, and gown, 
The fitteft mafk for one that robs the crown - 
But his lay-pity underneath prevail'd, 
And, while he fav’d the keeper’s life, he fail’d. 
With the prieft’s veltment had he but put on 
The prelate’s cruelty, the crown had gone. 


* In his ftate Poems, is contained much of the 
fecret hiftory of king Charles the. IId, in which 
time they were all written. They were compofed 
On various occafions, and chiefly to. expofe a. cor- 
rupt miniftry, and the violence of thofe who. 
were for perfecuting all who differed from them 
in opinion. He has feveral Poenis in Latin, fome 
of which he tranflated into Enelifh, and one in 
Greek. They have each their proper merit: he 
difcovers a great facility in writing the Latin 
tongue.” There 
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There are fome fmall pieces of his in profe, which 
ought not to efeape obfervation. From his letter to 
Sir John Trott, there feems to have been a friendly 
correfpondence between him and that gentleman. 
By his Familiar Letters, we may eafily judge what 
part of his works are laboured, and what not. 
But of all his pieces in Profe, the King’s Mock- 
Speech to both Houfes of Parliament, has moft of 
fpirit, and humour. Ass it will furnith the beft fpe- 
cimen of Mr. Marvel's genius for rollery, as well 
as the charaéter of that prince and miniftry, we fhall 
here infert it, as a performance of the moft exqui- 
fite humour we have ever {cen. 


His Majefty’s moft gracious Speech to both 
Houfes of Parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘4 Told you, at ourlaft meeting, the winter was 
the fitteft time for bufinefs, and traly I thought 
fo, till my lord treafurer affured me the fpring was 
the beft feafon for fallads and fubfidies. I hope 
therefore, that April will not prove fo unnatural.a 
month, as not to afford fome kind fhowers on my 
parched exchequer, which gapes for want of them. 
Some of you, perhaps, will think it dangerous to 
make me too rich; but I-do not fear it; for I pro- 
mife you faithfully, whatever you give me I will 
always want; and although in other things my 
word may be thought a flender authority, yet in 
that, you may rely on me, I will never break it. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I can bear my ftraits with patience; but my lord 
treafurer does proteft to me, that the revenue, as it 
now ftands, will not ferve him and me too. One 
of us muft fuffer for it, if you do not help me. I 
mutt fpeak freely to you, | am under bad cjrcum- 
ftances, 
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ftances, for befides my harlots in. fervice, my Re. 
formado Concubines lie heavy upon me. I have a 
paflable good eitate, I confefs, but, God’s-fith, I 
have a great charge upon’t. Here’s my lord trea- 
furer can tell; that all the money defigned for next 
fummer’s guards muft, of neceflity, be applyed to 
the next year’s cradles and {wadling-cloths. What 
fhall we do for fhips then ? I hint this only to you, 
#t being yonr bufinefs, not mine. I know, by ex- 
perience, [ can live without fhips.. I lived ten years 
abroad without, and never had my health better in 
my life ; but how you will be without, I leave to 
yourfelves to judge, and therefore hint this only by 
the by : Ido not infift upon it. There's another 
thing I muft prefs more earneftly, and that is this : 
It feems, a good part of my revenue will expire in 
two or three years, except you will be pleafed to 
continue it. I have to fay for’t; pray why did you 
give me fo much as you have done, unlefs you re- 
folve to give as faft as I call for it? The nation 
hates you already for giving fo much, and I’}l hate 
you too, if you do not give me more. So that if 
you ftick not to me, you moft net have a friend in 
England. On the other hand, if you will give me 
the revenue I defire, I fhall be able to do thofe 
things for your religion and liberty, that I have had 
long in my thoughts, but cannot effe& them with- 
out a little more money to carry me through, 
Therefore look to’t, and take notice, that if you 
do not make me rich enough to undo you, it fhall 
lie at your doors. For my part, I wath my hands 
on't, Fut that I may gain your good cpinion, the 
beft way is to acquaint you what I have done to de- 
ferve it, out of my royal care for your religion and 
your property. For the firft, my proclamation is a 
truc picture of my mind. He that Cannot, asin a 
glafs, fee my zeal for the church of England, does 
not deferve any farther fatisfaétion, for I declare 
him willful, abominable, and not good. Some 
may, 
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may, perhaps, be ftartled, and cry, how comes 
this fudden change ? To which I anfwer, I am a 
changling, and that’s fufficient, I think. But to 
convince men farther, that I mean what I fay, there 
are thefe arguments. 


Firft, I tell you fo, and you know I never break 
my word, 


Secondly, my lord treafurer fays fo, and he never 
told a lye in his life, 

Thirdly, my lord Lauderdale will undertake it 
for me ; and I fhould be loath, by any act of mine, 
he fhould forfeit the credit he has with you. 


If you defire more inftances of my zeal, I have 
them for you. Forexample, Ihave converted my 
natural fons from Popery ; and I may fay, without 
vanity, it was my own work, fo much the more 
peculiarly mine than the begetting them. °’Twould 
do one’s heart good to hear how prettily George can 
read already in the Pfalter. They are all fine chil- 
dren, God blefs ’em, and fo like me in their under- 
ftandings ! But, as I was faying, I have, to pleafe 
you, given a penfion to your favourite, my lord 
Lauderdale ; not fo much that I thought he wanted 
it, as that you would take it kindly. I have made 
Carwel duchefs of Portfmouth, and marry’d her 
fifter to the earl of Pembroke. I have, at my bro- 
ther’s requeft, fent my lord Inchequin into Barbary, 
to fettle the Proteftant religion among the Mours, 
and an Englifh intereft at Tangier. I have made 
Crew bifhop of Durham, and, atthe firft word of 
my lady Portfmouth, Prideaux bifhop of Chichefter. 
I know not, for my part, what faftious men would 
have ; but this I am fure of, my predeceflors never 
did any thing like this,to gain the good-will of their 
fubjeés. So much for your religion, and now for 
your 
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your property. My behaviour to the bankers is 
a public inftance; and the proceedings between 
Mrs. Hyde and Mrs. Sutton, for private ones, are 
fuch convincing evidences, that it will be needlefs 
to fay any more to’t. 


I muft now acquaint you, that, by my lord trea- 
furer’s advice, I made a confiderable retrenchment 
upon my expences in candles and charcoal, and do 
not intend to ftop there, but will, with your help, 
look into the late embezzlements of my dripping- 
pans and kitchenftuff ; of which, by the way, upon 
my con{cience, neither my lord ‘treafurer, nor my 
lord Lauderdale, are guilty. I tell you my opinion; 
but if you fhould find them dabling in that bufinefs, 
I tell you plainly, I leave ’em to you ;-for, I would 
have the world toknow, I am not a man to be 
cheated. 


My Lords and Gontlemen, 


I defire you to believe me as you have found me ; 
and I do folemnly promife you, that whatfoever 
you give me fhall be fpecially managed with the 
fame condutt, truft, fincerity, and prudence, that 
I have ever prattifed, fince my happy reftoration.” 


In order to fhew the verfification of Mr. Marvel, 
we fhall add a beautiful dialogue between the re- 
folved foul, and created pleafure. It is written 
with a true fpirit of poetry, the numbers are vari- 
ous, and harmonious, and is one of the beft pieces, 
in the ferious way, of which he is author. 


A DtaLocve 


A DIA.LocveE between the Refolved Sout 


and Created PLEASURE. 


OURAGE, my Soul, now learn to weild 
The weight of thine immortal fhield. 


Clofe on thy head thy helmet bright ; 
Ballance thy {word againft the fight. 
See where an army, {trong as fair, 
With filken banners fpreads the air. 
Now, if thou be’ft that thing divine, 
In this day’s combat let it fhine ; 
And fhew that nature wants an art 
To conquer one.refolved heart. 


PLEAS UR E: 


Welcome the creation’s guett, 

Lord of earth, and heaven’s heir ; 
Lay afide that warlike creft, 

And of nature’s banquet fhare : 
Where the Souls of fruits and flow’rs, 
Stand prepar’d to heighten yours, 


SOUL. 


I fup above, and cannot ftay, 
To bait fo long upon the way. 


PLE A'S U RE, 


On thefe downy pillows lye, 
Whofe foft plumes will thither fly : 
On thefe rofes, ftrew’d fo plain 

Left one leaf thy fide fhould ftrain, 
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SOUL. 


My gentler reft is on a thought, 
Con{cious of doing what I ought. 


PL EA S.WULR EB. 


If thou be’ft with perfumes pleas'd, 
Such as oft the gods appeas'd, 
‘Thou in fragrant clouds fhalt fhow 
Like another god below. 


SOUL. 


A Soul that knows not to prefume, 
Is heaven’s, and its own, perfume. 


PLEASURE. 


Every thing does feem to vye 
Which fhould firft attra& thine eye: 
But fince none deferves that grace, 
In this cryftal view thy face. 


SOUL. 


When the creator's tkill is priz’d, 
The reft is all but earth difguis’d. 


PLEASURE, 


Hark how mufic then prepares, 
For thy ftay, thefe charming airs ; 
Which the pofting winds recall, 
And fufpend the river’s fall. 
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SOUL. 


Had I but any time to lofe, 

On this I would it all difpofe. 

Ceafe Tempter. None can chain a mind, 
Whom this {weet cordage cannot bind. 


Tee chee tos 


Earth cannot fhew fo brave a fight, 

As when a fingle Soul does fence 

The batt’ry of alluring fenfe, fe 

And Heaven views it with delight. 
Then perfevere ; for ftill new charges found ; 
And if thou overcom’ft thou fhalt be crown’d, 
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All that’s coftly, fair, and fweet, 
Which {catteringly doth thine, 

Shall within one beauty meet, 
And fhe be only thine. 


SOUL. 


If things of fight fuch heavens be, 
What heavens are thofe we cannot fee? 


Pe eA SoU ROR, 


Wherefoe’er thy foot fhall go 
The minted gold fhall lye ; 

Till thou purchafe all below, 

And want new worlds to buy. 
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Wer’t not for price who'd value gold ? 
And that’s worth nought that can be fold, 


PLE. A §.U.RjE, 


Wilt thou all the glory have 
That war or peace comménd ? 
Half the world fhall be thy flaye, 
The'other half thy friend. 


SOU L. 


What friends, if to my. felf untrue’? 
What flaves, unlefs I captive you? 


PLEAS UR 


Thou fhalt know each hidden caufe ; 
And fee the future time: 

Try what depth the centre draws ; 
And then to heaven climb. 


5 OU L. 


None thither mounts by the degree 
Of knowledge, but humility. 


CH O.R-Ua8, 


Triumph, triumph, victorious Soul ; 
The world has not one pleafure more: 
The reft does lye beyond the pole, 
And is thine everlafting ftore, 
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We fhall conclude the life of Mr. Marvel, by 
prefenting the reader with that epitaph, which was 
intended to be infcribed upon his tomb, in which 
his character is drawn in a very mafterly manner. 


Near this place 
Lieth the body of Anprew Marve, Efq; 
A man fo endowed by nature, 
So improved by education, ftudy, and travel, 
So confummated, by experience and learning ; 
That joining the moit peculiar graces of wit 
With a fingular penetration and ftrength of judgment, 
And exercifing all thefe in the whole courfe of his life, 
W ith unalterable fteadinefs in the ways of virtue, 
He became the ornament and example of his age, 
Beloved by good men, fear’d by bad, admired by all, 
Tho’ imitated, alas! by few ; 
And icarce paralleled by any. 

But a tombftone can neither contain his charaster, 
Nor is marble neceflary to tranfmit it to pofterity. 
It is engraved in the minds of this generation, 
And will be always legible in his inimitable writings 


: : b°? 
Neverthelefs 

He having ferved near twenty-years fucceflively in 
parliament, 


And that, with fuch wifdom, integrity, dexterity, 
and courage, 
As became a true patriot, 
The town of Kingfton upon Hull, 
From whence he was conftantly deputed to that 
Affembly, 
Lamenting in his death the public lofs, 
Have erected this monument of their grief and 


gratitude, 
1688, 
He died in the 58th year of his age 
On the 16th day of Auguft 1678. 


Heu fragile humanum genus! heu terreftria vana ! 
Feu quem fpectatum continet urna virum ! 


Vou. IV. N°, 18. H Mrs. 
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ERLE HELLO HELO HEELS HEEANED 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH LHOMAS. 


HIS lady, who is known in the world by 

the poetial name of Corinna, feems to have 
been born for misfortunes; her very bittereft ene- 
mies could never brand ‘her with any real crime, 
and yet her whole life has been one continued 
{cene of mifery *. The family from which fhe 
fprung was of a rank in life beneath envy, and 
above contempt. She was the child of an anci- 
ent, and infirm parent, who gave her life when 
he was dying himfelf, and to whofe unhappy con- 
ftitution fhe was fole heirefs. From her very-birth, 
which happened 1675, fhe was afflicted with fe- 
vers and defluxions, and being over-nurfed, 
her conftitution was fo delicate and _ tender, 
that had fhe not been of a gay difpofition, and 
pofieffed a vigorous mind, fhe muft have. been 
more unhappy than fhe attually was. Her fa- 
ther dying when fhe was fcarce two years old, 
and her mother not knowing his real circum- 
ftances, as he was fuppofed from the fplendour 
of his manner of life to be very rich, fome incon- 
vehiencies were incurred, in beftowing upon him 
a pompous funeral, which in thofe times was 


* See the Memoirs of Mrs. Thomas’s Life, prefixed to a 
volume of Letters between her and Mr, Gwynnet ; the only 
account that is preferved concerning her, , 

fafhion- 
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fafhionable. The mother of our poetefs, ‘m-the 
bloom of eighteen, was condemned to the arnis 
of this man, upwards of 60, .upon the {uppotiti- 
on of his being wealthy, -but.in which the was 
foon miferably deceived. When the grief, which 
fo young a wife may be fuppofed to feel for an 
aged hufband, had fubfided, the began to enquire 
anto the ftate of his affairs, and found to lrer un- 
{peakable mortification, that he died not worth 
one thoufand pounds inthe werld. As Mrs. 4 


Tho- 
mas was a woman of good fenfe, and a high 
{pirit, fhe difpofed of two houfes her hufband 


Kept, one:in town, the o-her.in the county of Ef- 
fex, and retired'into a private, but decent coun- 
try lodging. ‘The chambers in the Temple her 
hufband poffefled, fhe fold-to her brother for 4501. 
which, with her hufband’s books of accounts, fhe 
lodged in her truftee’s hands, who being foon af- 
ter burnt out by the fire in the paper buildings ~ 
in the Temple (which broke out with fuch vio- 
lence in the dead of night, that he faved nothing 
but his life) fhe loft contiderably. Not being able 
to make out any bill, fhe could form no regu- 
lar demand, and was obliged to be determined 
by the honour of her hufband’s clients, who, theugh 
-perfons of the firft fathion, behaved with very little 
honour to her. The deceafed had the reputation 
of a judicious lawyer, and an accomplifhed gen- 
tleman, but who was.too honef to thrive in his 
profeffion, and had too much humanity ever to be- 
come rich. Of all his clients, but one lady be- 
haved with any appearance of honefty. The coun- 
tefs dowager of Wentworth having then loft her 
only daughter the lady Harriot (who was reputed 
the miftrefs of the duke of Monmouth) told Mrs. 
Thomas, ‘.that fhe knew the had a large reckoning 
‘ with the deceafed, but, fays fhe, as you know not 
“ what to demand, foI know not what to pay ; 

come, madam, I will do better for you than a 
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“random reckoning, I have now no child, and 
‘ have taken a fancy to your daughter; give me 
‘ the girl, I will breed her as my own, and pro- 
‘ yide for her as fuch when I die.’ The widow 
thank’d her ladyfhip, but with a little too much 
warmth replied, * fhe would not part with her child 
* on any terms;’ which the countefs refented to 
fuch a degree, that fhe would never fee her more, 
and dying in a few years, left 1500 1. per annum 

inheritance, at Stepney, to her chambermaid. 
‘Thus were misfortunes early entailed upon this 
y- A propofal which would have made her 
nulent for life, was defeated by the unreafon- 
able fondnefs of her mother, who lived to fuf- 
fer its difmal confequences, by taflting the bittereft 
diftrefies. -We have alieady obferved, that Mrs. 
Thomas thought proper to retire to the coun- 
try with herdaughter. The houfe where fhe board- 
ed was an eminent Cloth-worker’s in the county 
of Surry, but the people of the houfe proved ve- 
ry difagreeable. ‘The lady had no ccnverfation to 
divert her ; the landlord’'was an illiterate man, and 
the reft of the family brutith, and unmannerly. 
At lait Mrs. ‘Thomas attra@ted the notice of Dr. 
Glyflon, who obferving her at church very fplen- 
didly dsefied, follicited her acquaintance. He 
was a valuable piece of antiquity, being then, 
1684, in the hundredth year of his age. His 
perfon was tall, his bones very large, his hair like 
inow, a venerable afpedt, and a complexion, which 
might fhame the bloom of fifteen. He enjoyed a 
found judgment, and a memory fo tenacious, and 
clear, that his company was very engaging. His 
vifits greatly alleviated the folitude of this lady. 
The laft vifit he made to Mrs. Thomas, he 
drew on, with much attention, a pair of rich Spa- 
nifh leather gloves, emboft on the backs, and tops 
with gold embroidery, and fringed round with gold 
plate. The lady could not help -exprefling her 
I curiofity, 
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_cariofity, to know the hiftory of thofe gloves, 
which he feemed to touch with fo much refpeé. 
He anfwered, ‘I do refpe&t them, for the lat 
time I had the honour of approaching my mi- 
“ ftrefs, Queen Elizabeth, fhe pulled them from her 
own Royal hands, faying, here Glyffon, wear 
them for my fake. I have done fo with venera- 
tion, and never drew them on,-but when I had a 
mind to honour thofe whom I vifit, as Inow do 
you; and fince you love the memory of my 
Royal miftrefs, take them, and preferve them 
carefully when Iam gone... The Dr. then went 
home, and died in a few days. 

This gentleman’s death left her again without a 
companion, and an uneafinefs hung upon her, vifible 
to the people of the houfe; who gueffing the caufe to 
proceed from folitude, recommended to her acquaint- 
ance another Phyfician, of a different caft from the 
former. ~He was denominated by them a conjurer, 
and was faid to be capable of raifing the devil. This 
circumftance diverted Mrs. Thomas, who imagin- 
ed, that the man whom they called a conjurer, 
muft have more fenfe than they underftood. The 
Dr. was invited+to vifit her, and appeared in a 
greafy black Grogram, which he called his Scho- 
lar’s Coat, a long beard, and other marks of a. 
philofophical negligence. He brought all his little 
mathematical trinkets, and played over his tricks, 
for the diverfion of the lady, whom, by a private. 
whifpet, he let into the fecrets as he performed 
them, that fhe might fee there was nothing of 
magic in the cafe. The two moft remarkable 
articles of his performance were, firft lighting 
a candle at a glafs of cold water (performed by 
touching the brim before with phofphorus, a 
chymical fire which is preferved in water and 
burns there) and next reading the fimalleft print by 
a candle of fix in the pound, at a hundred yards: 
diltance in the open air, and darkeft night. This 
ity was; 
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was performed by a large concave-glafs, with a- 


cep pointed focus, quick-filvered on the back- 
ide, and fetin tin, with a focket for a candle, 
tconce fafhion, and hung up again a wall. 
VY bil ame of the candle was diametrically 
Opyohte to the centre, the rays. equally diverging, 
Live 10 powe:ful a light as is fearce credible ; 
but on the leaft variation from the focus, the 
charm ceafed. The lady difcerning in this mah 
genius which might be improved to better pur- 
pores than deceiving the country people, defired 
him not to hide his talents, but to pufh himfelf in 
the world by the abilities of which he feemed pof- 
fefled. ‘ Madam, {aid he, I am now a fiddle to 
‘ affes, but I am finifhing a great work which will: 
“ make. thofe affes fiddle to me.’ She then afked 
what that work might be? He replied, * his life 
“was at flake if it took air, but he found her 
‘ a lady of fuch. uncommon candour, and good 
* fenfe, that he fhould make no difficulty: in com- 
* mitting his life and hope to her keeping.” All 
women are naturally fond of being trufted with 
fecrets ; this was Mrs. Thomas’s failing: the Dr, 
found it out, and made her pay dear for her cu- 
riofity. ‘ I have been, continued he, many years 
* in fearch of the Philofopher’s Stone, and long 
mafter of the {maragdine-table of Hermes Trif- 
megiftus ; the green and red dragons of Raymond 
Lully have alio been obedient to me, and the 
ilufrious {ages themfeives deign to vifit me; 
yet is it but fince I had the honour to be known 
to your ladyfhip, that I have been fo fortunate 
as to obtain the grand fecret of projection. I 
tranfmuted fome lead I pulled off my window 
laft night into this bit of gold.’ Pleafed with. 
the fight of this, and having a natural propenfion. 
to the ftudy, the lady {natched it out of the philo- 
fopher’s hand, and afked him why he had not made 
more? He replied, ‘ it was all the lead I. could. 
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‘ find.” She then commanded her daughter to 
bring a parcel of ‘lead which lay in the clofet, 
and giving it to the Chymift, defired him to trant{- 
mute it into gold onthe morrow. He undertook it, 
and the next day brought her an ingot which 
weighed two ounces, which with the utmoft fo- 
lemnity he avowed was the very individual lead 
fhe gave him, tranfmuted to gold. 

She began now to engage him in ferious difcourfe; 
and finding by his replies, that he wanted money 
to make more powder, fhe enquired how muca 
would make a ftock that would maintain itfelf ? 
He replied, one fifty pounds after nine months 
would produce a million. She then begged the 
ingot of him, which he protefted had been tran{- 
muted from lead, and flufhed with the hopes of 
fuccefs, hurried to town to examine whether the 
ingot was true gold, which proved fine beyond the 
ftandard. The lady now fully convinced of the 
truth of the empyric’s declaration, took fifty pounds. 
out of the hands of a Banker, and entrufted him 
with it, 

The only difficulty which remained, was, how 
to carry on the work without fufpicion, it belne 
ftrictly prohibited at that time. He was there- 
fore refolved to take a little houfe in another 
county, at a few miles diftance from London, 
where he was to build a public laboratory, as 
a profeffed Chymift, and deal in fuch medi- 
cines as were moft vendible, by the fale of which 
to the apothecaries, the expence of the houfe was 
to be defrayed during the operation. The widow 
was accounted the houfekeeper, and the Dr. and 
his man boarded with her; to which fhe added 
this precaution, that the laboratory, with the two 
lodging rooms over it, in which the Dr. and his 
man lay, was a different wing of the building 
from that where fhe and her little daughter, and 
maid-fervant refided; and as fhe knew fome time 
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mutt elapfe before any profit could be expedteds 
fhe managed with the utmoft frugality. The Dr. 
mean time atted the part of a tutor to mifs, in 
Arithmetic, Latin, and Mathematics, to which fhe 
difcovered the ftrongeft propenfity. All things be- 
ing properly difpofed for the grand operation, the 
vitriol furnace was fet to work, which requiring 
the moft intenfe heat for feveral days, unhappily 
fet fire to the houfe; the ftairs were confumed 
in an inftant, and as it furprized them all in their 
firft fleep, it was a happy circumftance that no 
life perifhed. This unlucky accident was 3001. 
Jofs to Mrs. Thomas: yet ftill the grand projec 
was in a fair way of fucceeding in the other wing 
of the building. But one misfortune is often fol- 
lowed by another. The next Sunday evening, 
while fhe was reading to, and inftructing her little 
family, a fudden, and a violent report, like a dif. 
charge of cannon was heard; the houfe being tim- 
ber, rocked like a cradle, and the family were all 
thrown from their chairs on the ground. ‘They 
looked with the greateft amazement on each o- 
ther, not guefling the caufe, when the operator pre- 
tending to revive, fell to ftamping, tearing his 
hair, and raving like“a madman, crying out un- 
done, undone, loft and undone for ever. He ran 
direétly to the Athanor, when unlocking the door, 
he found the machine fplit quite in two, the eggs 
broke, and that precious amalgamum which they 
contained was fcattered like fand among the afhes. 
Mrs. Thomas’s eyes were now fufficiently opened 
to difcern the impofture, and, with a very ferene 
countenance, told the empyric, that accidents will 
happen, but means might be fallen upon to repair 
this fatal difappointment. ‘The Dr. obferving her 
fo ferene, imagined fhe would grant him more 
money to compleat his fcheme, but fhe foon dif- 
appointed his expectation, by ordering him to be 
gone, and made him a prefent of five a 
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left his defperate circumftances fhould induce him. 
to take fome violent means of providing for himfelf. 

Whether deluded by a real hope of ‘finding out 
the Philofopher’s Stone, or from an innate princi- 
ple of villainy, cannot be determined, but he did 
not yet ceafe his purfuit, and ftill indulged the. 
golden delufion. He now found means to work 
upon the credulity of an old mifer, who, upon. 
the ftrength of his pretenfions, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and embarked all his hoarded 
treafure, which was very confiderable, in the fame 
chimerica] adventure. Ina word, the mifer’s ftock 
was alfo loft, the empyric himfelf, and the daughter 
reduced to beggary. This unhappy affair broke 
the mifer’s heart, who did not many weeks fur- 
vive the lofs of his cafh. The Dr. alfo put a 
miferable end to his life by drinking poifon, and 
left his wife with two voung children in a ftate of 
beggary. But toreturn to Mrs. Thomas. 

The poor lady fuffered on this occafion a great 
deal of inward anguifh; fhe was afhamed of hav- 
ing reduced her fortune, and impoverifhed her 
child by liftening to the infinuations of a mad- 
man. ‘Time and patience at laft overcame it ;. 
and when her health, which by this accident had. 
been impaired, was reftored to her, the began to, 
ftir amongft her hufband’s great clients. She took 
a houfe in Bloomfbury, and by means of good 
ceconomy, and an elegant appearance, was fup- 
pofed to be better in the world than fhe really was. 
Her hufband’s clients received her like one rifen 
from the dead: They came to vifit her, and pro- 
mifed to ferve her. At laft the duke of Montague 
advifed her to let lodgings, which way of life fhe 
declined, as her talents were not fuited for dealing 
with ordinary lodgers ; but added fhe, ‘ if I knew 
* any family who defired fuch a conveniency, [| 
“ would readily accommodate them.’ I take you at 
your word, replied the duke, ‘I will become 
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« your fole tenant: Nay don’t fmile, for I am 
«in earneft, I love a little freedom more than 
‘« I can enjoy at home, and I may come fome- 
« tmes and eat a bit of mutton, with four or five 
« honeft fellows, whofe company I delight in.’ 
The bargain was bound, and proved matter of 
fat, though on a deeper {cheme than drinking 
a bottle: And his lordfhip was to pafsin the houfe 
for Mr. Freeman of Hertfordfhire. 

-In a few days he ordered a dinner for his be- 
loved friends, Jack and Tom, Will and Ned, 
good honeft country-fellows, as his grace called 
them. They came at the time appointed; but 
how furprized was the widow, when fhe faw the 
duke of Devonfhire, the lords Buckingham, and 
Dorfet, and a certain vifcount, with Sir William 
Dutton Colt, under thefe feign’d names. After 
{everal times meeting at this lady's houfe, the no- 
ble perfons, who ha ad a high opinion of her in- 
tegrity, entrufted her with the grand fecret, which 
was nothing lefs than the project for the Revolu- 


r]0n. 


Tho’ thefe meetings were held as. private as 
poil ible, yet fufpicions arofe, and Mrs. Thomas’s 
houfe was. narrowly watched ; but the meffengers, 
who were no enemies to the caule,. betrayed. their 
truft, and fuffered the noblemen to meet unmo- 
lefted, or at leaft without any dread of apprehen- 
110Nn. 

The Revolution being effeéted,. and the ftate 
came more fettled, that place of rendezvous was 
guitted: ‘The noblemen took leave of the lady, 
with proms of abtaining a,penfion, or fome 
place in the houfhold for her, as her zeal in thaz 
caufe highly merited ; be ides fhe had a very good 
claim to fome appointment, having been ruined 
by fhutting up the Exchequer. But alas! court 
promifes proved an aerial foundation, and thefe 
noble peers never thought of her more. The duke 

of 
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of Montague indeed made offers of fervice, and 
being captain of the band of penfioners, fhe afked 
him to admit Mr. Gwynnet, a gentleman who 
had made love to her daughter, into fuch a poit. 
This he promifed, but upon thefe terms, that 
her daughter fthould afk him for it. The widow 
thanked him, and not fafpe@ting that any defign 
was covered under this offer, concluded herfelf fure: 
of fuccefs : But how amazed was fhe to find her 
daughter (whom fhe had bred in the mot paflive 
fubje&tion) and who had never difcovered the leat 
inftance of difobedience, abfolutely refufe to afk 
any fuch favour of his grace. She could be pre- 
vailed upon neither by flattery, nor threatning, and 
continuing itill obftinate in her refolution; her mo- 
ther obliged her to explain herfelf, upon the point 
of her refufal. She told her then, that the duke 
of Montague had already made-an attack upon her, 
that his defiens were difhonourable; and that if the 
fubmitted to afk his grace one favour, he would. 
reckon himfelf feeure ef another in return, which 
he would endeavour to accomplith by the bafef 
means... This explanation was too fatisfa@tory + 
Who does not fee the meannefs of fuch an ungene- 
rous conduct ? He had made ufe of the mother as a 
tool, for carrying on political defigns ; he found 
herin diftrefs; and as a recompence for her fervices, 
and under the pretence of mending her fortune, at- 
tempted the virtue of her daughter, and would pro- 
vide for her, on no other terms, but at 
of her child's innocence. 

In the mean time, the young Corinna, a pocti- 
cal name given her by Mr. Dryden, continued ta’ 
improve her mind by reading the politeft authors : 
Such extraordinary advances had fhe made, that 
upon her fending fome poems to Mr. Dryden, en 
treating his perufal, and impartial fentiments there. 
an, he was pleafed to write her the following letter, 
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Fair Corinna, 


« I have fent your two poems back again, after 
* having kept them fo long from you: ‘They were 
I thought too good to be a woman’s; fome of my 
* friends to whom I read them, were of the fame 
‘ opinion. It is not very gallant I muft confefs to 
‘ fay this of the fair fex; but, moft certain it is, 
‘ they genera!ly write with more foftnefs than 
‘ ftrength. On the contrary, you want neither 
‘ vigour in your thoughts, nor force in your expref- 
“ fion, nor harmony in your numbers; and me- 
‘ thinks, I find much of Orinda in your manner, 
“ (to whom I had the honour to be related, and 
alfo to be known) but I am fo taken up with my 
own ftudies, that I have not leifure to defcend to 
particulars, being in the mean time, the fair 
Corinna’s 


¢ 


‘ Moft humble, and 
‘« Moft faithful fervant 
Nov. 12, 1699. JOHN DRYDEN. 


Our amiable poetefs, in a letter to Dr. Talbot, 
Bifhop of Durham, has given fome farther particu- 
lars of her life. We have already feen that fhe was 
addrefled upon honourable terms, by Mr.Gwynnet, 
of the Middle Temple, fon of a gentleman in 
Gloucefterfhire. Upon his firft difcovering his paf- 
fion to Corinna, fhe had honour enough to remon- 
ftrate to him the inequality of their fortune, as her 
affairs were then in a very perplexed fituation. This 
obje€tion was foon furmounted by a lover, efpeci- 
ally as his father had given him poffeflion of the 
greateft part of his eftate, and leave to pleafe him- 
felf. Mr. Gwynnet no fooner obtained this, than he 
came to London, and claimed Corinna’s promife of 
majriage: But her mother being then ina very weak 
condition, 
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condition, fhe could not abandon her in that dif- 
trefs, to die among ftrangers. She therefore told 
Mr. Gwynnet, that as the had not thought fixteen 
years long in waiting for him, he could not think fix 
months long in expectation of her. He replied, 
with a deep figh, ‘ Six months at this time, my. 
‘ Corinna, is more than fixteen years have been; 
* you put it off now, and God will put it off for 
‘ev Ck, It proved as he had foretold; he next 
day went into the country, made his will, fickened, 
and died April the 16th, 1711, leaving his Corinna 
the bequeft of fix-hundred pounds; and adds fhe, 
* Sorrow has been my food ever fince.’ 

Had fhe providentially married him, fhe had been 
fecure from the infults of. poverty; but her duty 
to her parent was more prevalent than confidera- 
tions of convenience. After the death of her 
lover, fhe was barbaroufly ufed: His brother, 
ftifled the will, which compelled her to have re- 
courfe to law; he fmothered the old gentle- 
man’s conveyance deed, by which he was en- 
abled to make a bequeft, and offered a large 
fum of money to any perfon, who would undertake 
to blacken Corinna’s character; but wicked as the 
world is, he found none fo compleatly abandoned, 
as to perjure themfelves for the fake of his 
bribe. At laft to fhew her refpeé& to the memory 
of her deceafed lover, fhe confented to an accom- 
modation with his brother, to receive 200 1. down, 
and 2001. at the year’s-end. The. firft payment 
was made, ,and dafiributed inftantly amongft her 
mother’s creditors; but when the other became 
due, he bid her defiance, ftood fuit on his own 
bond, and held out four terms. He carried it from 
one court to another, till at laft it was brought to 
the bar of the Houfe of Lords; and as that is a 
tribunal, where the chicanery of lawyers can have 
no weight, he thought proper to pay the money 
without a hearing: The gentlemen of the long- 
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robe had made her fign an inftrument, that they 
fhould receive the money and pay themfelves : After 
they had laid their cruel hands upon it, of the 
200 |. the poor diftreffed lady received but 131. 16s. 
which reduced her to the neceflity of abfconding 
from her creditors, and ftarving in an obfcure cor- 
ner, till fhe was betrayed by a falfe friend, and 
hurried to jail. 


Befides all the other calamities of Corinna, fhe 
had ever a bad ftate of health, occafioned-by an’ 
accident too curious to be omitted. 

In the year 1730 her cafe was given into the 
college of phyficians, and was reckoned a very fur- 
prizing one. It is as follows. 


‘ In April 1711 the patient fwallowed the mid- 
dle bone of the wing of a large fowl, being above 
three inches long ; fhe had the end in her mouth, 
and {peaking haftily it went forcibly down in the 
act of infpiration. After the firft furprize, feel- 
ing no pain fhe thought no more of it; in a few 
days after, fhe complained what fhe eat or drank 
‘ Jay lke a ftone in her ftomach, and little or no- 
thing pafs’d through her. After three weeks ob- 
ftruction, fhe fell into a moft violent bloody flux, 
attended with a continual pain at the pit of her 
ftomach, convulfions, and fwooning fits; nor had 
fhe any eafe but while her fomach was diftended’ 
with liquids, fuch as {mall beer, or gruel: She 
continued in this mifery, with fome little intervals, 
till the Chriftmafs following, when fhe was feized’ 
with a malignant fever, and the convulfions en- 
creafed to fo high a degree, that fhe crowed like 
a cock, and barked like a dog, to the affright- 
ment of all who faw her, as well as herfelf. Dr. 
Colebatch being called to her relief; and feeing’ 
the almoft incredible quantity of blood fhe voided, 
faid it was impoffible fhe could live, having ing 
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all her bowels. He was however prevailed with 


‘to ufe means, which he faid could only be by 
fetching off the: inner coat of her ftomach, by 2. 


very ftrong vomit; he did fo, and fhe brought 


‘the hair-veel in rolls, frefh and bleeding ; this 


diflodged the bone, which fplit length ways, one 


half pafs'd off by fiege, black as jet, the cartila- 


ginous part at each end confumed, and fharp on 
each fide as a razor; the other part is ftill lodged 
within her. In this raw and extream weak con- 
dition, he put her into a falivation, unknown to 


her mother or herfelf, to carry off the other part,, 


which fhocked them to fuch a degree, that they 
fent for Dr. Garth, who with much difficulty, 
and againft his judgment, was prevailed on to 
take itoff, and ufing a healing galenical method,, 
fhe began to recover fo much firength as to be 
turned in her bed, and receive nourifhment : 
But fhe foon after was feized with the Iliac. Paffion, 
and for eleven. days, her excrements came up- 
wards, and no paflage could be forced through 
her, till one day by Dr. Garth, with quick-filver, 
After a few weeks it returned again, and the 
fame medicine repeated, upon which fhe recovered A 
and for fome months was brought to be ina tole- 
rable ftate ofhealth, only the region of the {pleen 
much {welled ; and at fome times, when the 
the bone moved outwards, as it vifibly did to. 
fight and touch, was very painful. In July 
1713,0n taking too ftrong a purge, a large impoft- 
hume bag came away by ftool, on which it was 
fuppofed, the cyftus, which the bone had worked 
for itfelf, being come away, the bone was voided 
alfo; but her pains continued fo extraordinary, fhe 
willingly fubmitted to the decree of four furgeons, 
who agreed to make an incifion in the left fide 
of the abdomen, and extra& the bone 3; but 
one of the furgeons utterly rejeCting the opera- 
tion, as impracticable, the bone being lodged in 
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the colon, fent her to Bath, where fhe found fome 
relief by pumping, and continued tolerably well 
for fome years, even to bear the fatigue of an 
eight years fuit at law, with an unjuft executor ; 
fave that in over-walking, and fudden paffion, 
fhe ufed to be pained, but not violent ; and once 
or twice in a year a difcharge of clean gall, with 
fome portions of a fkin, hke thin kid leather, 
tinged with gall, which fhe felt break from the 
place, and leave her fore within; but the bone 
never made any attempt out-wards after the firft 
three years. Being deprived of a competent for- 
tune, by crofs accidents, fhe has fuffered all the 
extremities of a clofe imprifonment, if want 
of all the necefiaries of life, and lying on the 
boards for two-years may be termed fuch, during 
which time fhe never felt the bone. But on her 


‘ recovering liberty, and beginning to ufe exercife, 


o 


a 


B 


a 


her ftomach, and belly, and head fwelled to a 
monftrous degree, and fhe was judged in a gal- 
lopirg dropfy; but no proper medicines taking 
place, fhe was given over as incurable, when 
nature unexpettedly helped itfelf, and in twelve. 
hours time by ftool, and vomit, fhe voided about 
five gallons of dirty looking water, which greatly 
relieved’ her for fome days, but gathered again as, 
the fwelling returned, and always abounded with 
a he€tic, or fuffocating afthma in her ftomach, and 
either a canine appetite or loathing. She has, 
lately voided feveral extraneous membranes dif- 
ferent from the former, and fo frequent, that it 
keeps her very low, fome of which fhe has 
preferved in fpirits, and humbly implores’ your 
honours judgment thereon.’ 


Under all thefe calamities, of which the above is 


a juft reprefentation, did poor Corinna labour; and 
it is dificult to produce a life crouded with greater 
evils. The fmall fortune which her father left 


her 
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her, by the imprudence of her mother, was foon 
{quandered: Ske no fooner began to tafte of life, 
than an attempt was made upon her innocence. 
When fhe was about being happy in the arms of 
her amiable lover Mr. Gwynnet, he was fnatched 
from her by an immature fate. Amongft her 
Other misfortunes, fhe laboured under the difplea- 
fure of Mr. Pope, whofe poetical majefty fhe had 
innocently offended, and who has taken care to 
place her in his Dunciad. Mr. Pope had once 
vouchfafed to vifit her, in company with Henry 
Cromwel, Efg; whofe letters by fome accident feil 
into her hands, with fome of Pope’s anfwers. As 
foon as that gentleman died, Mr. Curl found means 
to wheedle them from her, and immediately commit-. 
ted them to the prefs. This fo enraged Pope, that 
tho’ the lady was very little to blame, yet he never 
forgave her. ; 

Not many months after our poetefs had been re- 
leafed from her gloomy habitation, fhe took a 
{mall lodging in Fleet ftreet,. where the died on 
the 3d of February 1730, in the g6th year of her 
age, and was two days after decently interred in the 
church of St. Bride’s. 

Corinna, confidered as an authorefs, is of the 
fecond rate, fhe had not fo much wit as Mrs. Behn, 
or Mrs. Manley, nor had fo happy a power of in- 
telletual painting ; but her poetry is foft and deli- 
cate, her letters fprightly and entertaining. Her 
Poems were publithed after her death, by Curl; and 
two volumes of Letters which pafs’d between her 
and Mr. Gwynnet. We hall fele& as a {pecimen 
of her poetry, an Ode addrefled to the duchefs 
of Somerfet, on her birth-day, 
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REAT, good, and fair, permit an humble 
mufe, 
To lay her duteous homage at your feet: 
Such homage heav’n itfelf does not refufe, 
But praife, and pray’rs admits, as odours fweet. 


106 


Bleft be forever this aufpicious day, 

Which gave to fuch tranfcendent virtue birth ; 
May each revolving year new joys difplay, 

Joys great as can fupported be on earth. 


ITI. 


True heirefs of the Finch and Hatton line, 
Formed, by your matchlefs parents equal care 
(The greateit ftatefman he, yet beft divine, 
She bright example of all goodnefs here). 


IV. 


And now incircled in the deareft tye, 

To godlike Seymour, of connubial love; 
Seymour illuftrious prince, whofe family 
_ Did heretofore the kingly race improve. 


V. 


Adorns the nation ftill, and guards the throne, 

In noble Somerfet, whofe generous breatt, 
Concenters all his anceftors in one, 

That were in church, and ftate, and arms profett. 


VI. Yet 
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VI. 


Yet ‘midit the plaudits of a grateful land, 
His heaven-born foul reviews his priftine ftate 5 
And in obedience to divine command, 
Numberlefs poor are feafted at his gate. 


VII. 


Thrice happy greatnefs, true philofophy, 
‘That does fo well the ufe of riches know, 

And can by charity tranfpire the fky, 
Encompafs’d round with fplendour here below. 


VII. 


O may pofterity from fuch a pair, 

Enjoy a progeny almoft divine, 
Great as their fire, and as their mother fair, 
And good as both, till laft extent of time. 
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HIS worthy gentleman was born at Shelton, 

near Newcaftle under the Line, in Stafford- 
fhire *. In this county, though there are feveral 
families of the name of Fenton, yet they are all 
branches from one ftock, which is a very antient 
and opulent family : Our author’s mother being 
immediately defcended from one Mare, an officer 
in William the Conqueror’s army. 


Our poet was the youngeft of twelve children, 
and was intended by his parents for the miniftry : 
He was fent to the univerfity of Cambridge, where 
he embraced the principles very oppofite to the go- 
vernment, by which he became difqualified for en- 
tering into holy orders. We find him foon after his 
quitting the univerfity, fecretary tothe earl of Orrery, 
but how long he remained in that ftation we cannot 
afcertain. After he quitted the fervice of this noble 
peer, it was his cuftom to perform a vifit annually 
to his eldeft brother’s houfe in the country, who 
poffefied an eftate of 1cool. perannum. He was 
carefied in the country, by all his relations, to 
whom he endeared himfelf, by his affable and gen- 
teel behaviour. Mr. Fenton was a man of the moft 
tender humanity, and difcovered it upon every pro- 
per occafion: A gentleman refident in that county, 
who has tranfmitted to us fome account of Mr. Fen- 


* See Jacob. p- 55+ 
ton, 
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ton, has given us the following inftance of his hu- 
mane diipofition. 

He had a great number of filters, fome of whom 
were leis happy in their marriages than others ; one 
in particular was expofed to many misfortunes, b 
the indifcretion and extravagance of her hufband. 
It is the cultom of fome people to make very great 
diftinétions between their rich and poor relations; 
Mr. Fenton’s brother was of this ftamp, and it feems 
treated his unfortunate fitter with lefs ceremony than 
the reft. One.day, while Mr. Fenton, was at his 
brother’s houfe, he obferved the family going to 
dinner without this fifter, who was in town, and had 
as good a right to an invitation, as any of the reft 
who dined thereas a compliment tohim. He could 
not help difcovering his difpleafure at fo unnatural 
a dift nction, and would not fit down to table till 
fhe was fent for, and in confequence of this flight 
fhewn her by the reft of the family, Mr. Fenton 
treated her with more tendernefs and complaifance 
than any of his fifters. 

Our author carried through life a very fair re pu- 
tation, he was beloved and efteemed by Mr. Pope, 
wno honoured him with a beautifal epitaph. Mr. 
Fenton after a life of eafe and tranquility, died at 
Fatt-Hampftead-Park; near Cakingham, the r3th 
of July 1730, much regretted by all men of taite, 
not being obnoxious to the refentment even of his 
brother writers. 

In the year 1723, Mr. Fenton introduced upon 
the ftage his Tragedy of Mariamne, built upon the 
ftory related of her in the third volume of the Spec- 
tator, Numb. 171, which the ingenious author col- 
lected out of Jofephus. As this ftory fo fully difplays 
the nature of the paflion of jealoufy, and difcovers 
fo extraordinary a character as that of Herod, we 
fhall here infert it, after which we {hall confider 
with what fuccefs Mr. Fenton has managed the plot. 
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In a former paper, the author having treated the 


paffion of jealoufy in various lights, and marked its 
progrefs through the human mind, concludes his 
animadverfions with this ftory, which he fays may 


ferve.as an example to whatever can be faid on that 
Subject. 


© Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, 
birth, wit, and youth could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that fuch charms are able to raife 
in a warm and amorous difpofition. Inthe midi of 
his fondnefs for Mariamne, he put her brother 
to death, as he did her father not many years 
after. The barbarity of the action was repre- 
fented to Mark Anthony, who immediately fum- 
moned Herod into Egypt, to anfwer for the crime 
that was laid to his charge: Herod attributed the 
fummons to Anthony’s defire of Mariamne, whom 
therefore before his departure, he gave into the cuf- 
tody of his uncle Jofeph, with private orders to 
put her to death, if any fuch violence was offered 
to himfelf. This Jofeph was much delighted 
with Mariamne’s converfation, and endeavoured 
with all his art and rhetoric to fet out the excefs 
of Herod’s paffion for her; but when he ftill 
found her cold and incredulous, he inconfiderately 
told her, as acertain inftance of her lord’s affection, 
the private orders he had left behind him, which 
plainly fhewed, according to Jofeph’s interpreta- 
tion, that he could neither live nor die without 
her. ‘This barbarous inftance of a wild unreafon- 
able paflion quite put out for a time thofe little 
remains of affedtion, fhe ftill had for her lord: 
Her thoughts were fo wholly taken up with the 
cruelty of his orders, that fhe could not confider 
the kindnefs which produced them ; and there- 
fore reprefented him in her imagination, rather 
under the frightful idea of a murderer, than a 


© lover. 
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* Herod was at length acquitted, and difmifs’d 
by Mark Anthony, when his foul was allin flames 
for his Mariamne ; but before their meeting he was 
not a little alarmed at the report he had heard 
of his uncle’s converfation and familiarity with 
her in his abfence. This therefore was the firft 
difcourfe he, entertained her with, in which the 
found it no eafy matter to quiet his fufpicions. 
But at laft he appeared fo well fatisfied of her 
innocence; that fromreproaches, and wranglings, 
he fell to tears and embraces. Both of them 
wept very tenderly at. their reconciliation, and 
Herod pour’d out his whole foul to her in the 
warmett proteftations of love and conftancy ; when 
amidft all his fighs and languifhings, fhe atked 
him, whether the private orders he left with his 
uncle Jofeph were an inftance of fuch an enflamed 
affection? ‘The jealous king was immediately 
roufed at fo unexpected a queftion, and concluded 
his uncle muft have been too familiar with her, 
before he would have difcovered fuch a fecret. 
In fhort he put his uncle to death, and very diffi- 
cultly prevailed on himfelf to fpare Mariamne. 


‘ After this he was forced on a fecond journey 
into Egypt, when he committed his lady to the 
care of Sohemus, with the fame private orders he 
had before given his uncle, if any mifchief befel 
himfelf : In the mean time Mariamne had fo won 
upon Sohemus, by her prefents and obliging be- 
haviour; that fhe drew all the fecret from him, 
with which Herod had entrufted him; fo that 
after his return, when he flew to her, with all the 
tranfports of joy and love, fhe received him coldly 
with fighs and tears, and all the marks of indif- 
ference and averfion. This reception fo ftirred up 
his indignation, that. he had certainly flain her 
with his own hands, had no: he feared he him- 
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felf fhould become the greater-fufferer by it. It 
“ was not long after this, when he had another 
violent return of love upon him; Mariamne was 
therefore fent for to him, whom he endeavoured 
to foften and reconcile with all poffible conjugal 
* carefles, and endearments ; but fhe declined his 
embraces, and an{wered all his fondnefs, with bit- 
ter invectives for the death of her father and 
her brother. 


€ 


wn“ 


‘ This behaviour fo incenfed Herod, that he 
very hardly refrained from ftriking her; when 
in the heat of their quarrel, there came in a 
witnefs, fuborned by fome of Mariamne’s ene- 
mies, who aceufed her to the king of a defign 
to poifon him. Herod was now prepared to hear 
any thing in her prejudice, and immediately or- 
dered her fervant to be ftretched upon the rack ; 
who in the extremity of his tortures confeft, that 
his miftreffes averfion to the king arofe from 
fomething Sohemus had told her; but as for any 
defign of poifoning, -he utterly difowned the leatt 
knowledge of it.. ‘This confeflion quickly proved 
fatal to Sohemus, who now Jay under the fame 
fufpicions and fentence, that Jofeph had before 
‘ him, on the like occafion. Nor would Herod 
« reft-here ; but accufed her with great vehemence 
‘ of a defign upon his life, and by his authority 
‘ with the judges had her publickly condemned 
‘ and executed. 
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‘ Herod foon after her deceafe grew melancholy 
‘ and dejected, retiring from the public adminiftra - 
‘ tion of affairs, into a folitary foreft, and there 
‘ abandoned himfelf to all the black confiderations, 
‘ which naturally arife from a paflion made up of 
‘ love, remorfe, pity and defpair. He ufed to rave 
« for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his dif- 
* tracted fits ; and in all probability, would a 
' * toon 
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© foon followed her, had not his thoughts been | 
* feafonably called off from fo fad an obje&, by 


* public ftorms, which at that time very nearly 
* threatened him.’ 


Mr. Fenton in the conduct of this defign, has 
fhewn himfelf a very great matter of {tage propriety. 
He has foftened the character of Herod, weil 
knowing that fo cruel a tyrant as the ftory makes 
him, could not be born upon the Englifh ftage. 
He has altered the character of Sohemus, from an 
honeft confident,-to a crafty enterprifing ftatefman, 
who to raife his mafter to the throne of Judea, mur- 
thered the natural heir. He has introduced in his 
drama, a character under the name of Salome, the 
king’s fifter, who bore an implacable. hatred to 
Mariamne ; and who in league with Sohcmus pur- 
fues her revenge, at no lefs a price than that of 
her brother’s and the queen’s life. 

After the wars, which had fubfifted between 
Cefar and Anthony, had fubfided, and the world 
fell to the fhare of the former; Herod is reprefented 
as having juft returned from Rome, where, as an hof- 
tage to the emperor, he has ftipulated to fend his 
younger fon there, and Flaminius, a noble Roman 
accompanies him into Jewry, to carry off the young 
prince. ‘he day in which this dramatic aéion 
begins, is upon a grand feftival, appointed in ho- 
nour of Herod’s fafe return from Rome, and be- 
ing ftill permitted to enjoy his kingdom. The hard 
condition of fending the prince to Rome, greatly 
affects the heart of the queen, whom the poet has 
drawn a moft tender mother. This throws a 
cloud over the ceremony, and-furnifhes an oppor- 
tunity for Sohemus and Salome, to fet their in- 
fernal engines at work ; who, in conjunétion with 
Sameas the king’s cup-bearer, contrive ‘to poifon 

the king and queen at the feaft. But the poifoned . 
cup is firft talted by Hazeroth, a young lord re- 
Vo. IV. N°. 18- I lated 
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lated to the queen, and the fudden effe& which it 
has upon him difcovers the villainy. 
The queen's abfence from the feaft proves a 
fatal circumftance, and as managed by Sohemus, 
hxes the appearance of guilt upon her. While 
Herod was abfent at Rome, Sohemus made addrefles 
to. Arfinoe, a Roman lady, confidant to Mariamne; 
to whom in the ardour of his paffion he revealed 
the fecret entrufted to him by Herod, of putting 
Mariamne to death, in cafe he by any calamitous 
accident fhould lofe his life. Arfinoe from a mo- 
tive of affection communicated this to Mariamne; 
as an inftance of the violent paffion which Herod 
had for her. This fhe did immediately before 
her departure for Rome, with Flaminius the Roman 
envoy, who proved to be the lord of her withes, 
whom fhe imagined to have been killed in fighting 
againft Mark Anthony. Mariamne thrown into this 
imminent danger, orders Arfinoe to be intercepted, 
whofe return clears up her innocence, as fhe de- 
clares that no correfpondence had ever been carried 
on between the queen and Sohemus, of whom he 
was now jealous, as Mariamne had upbraided him 
with his cruel refolutions of putting her to death, 
entrufted to that minifter. Herod is fatisfied of her 
innocence, by the evidence of Arfinoe; but as he 
had before given the cruel orders for putting the 
queen to death, fhe, to prevent the execution of fuch 
barbarity, drank poifon. The Queen is conducted 
in by the high prieft in the agonies of death, which 
gives fuch a fhock to Herod, that not able to 
furvive her, he dies in the fight of the audience. 
Sohemus, who knew what tortures would be re- 
ferved for him, kills himfelf, after having facrificed 
Sameas, by whofe treachery the plot was difcovered, 
and who in his falling ftabs Salome to the heart, 
as the laft effort of his revenge. 
As the plan of this play is regular, fimple, and 
intereRing, fo are the fentiments no lefs meen 
an 


ELIJAH FENTON. ‘ry: 
and the characters graphically diftinguifhed. Ie 
contains likewife many beautiful ftrokes of poetry. 

When Narbal, a lord of the queen’s party, gives 
an account to Flaminius the Roman general, of the 
queen’s parting with her fon; he fays, 


A while the ftood, 
Transform’d by grief to marble, and appear’d 
Her own pale monument ; 


Flaminius confiftent with his chara&er as a fol- 
dier, anfwers, 


Give me, ye gods! the harmony of war, 
The trumpet’s clangor, and the ¢lath of arms, 
That concert animates the glowing breatt, 

To rufh on death ; but when our ear is pierc’d 
With the fad notes which mournful beauty yields ; 
Our manhood melts in fymphathifing tears. 


The character of Sameas the king's cup-bearer, 
is one of the moft villainous ever fhewn upon a 
ftage ; and the poet makes Sohemus, in order to give 
the audience a true idea of him, and to prepare them 
for thofe barbarities he is to execute, relate the 
following inftance of his cruelty. 


Along the shore 
He walk’d one evening, when the clam’rous 
rage 

Of tempefts wreck’d a fhip: The crew were funk, 

The matter only reach’d the neighb’ring ftrand, 

Born by a floating fragment ; but fo weak 

With combating the ftorm, his tongue had loft 

The faculty of {peech, and yet for aid 

He faintly wav’d his hand, on which he wore 

A fatal jewel. Sameas, quickly charm’d 

Both by its fize, and luftre, with a look 

Of pity ftoop’d, to take him by the hand ; 
Iz Then 
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Then cut the finger off to gain the ring, 
And plung’d him back to.perith in the waves : 


Crying, go dive for more.—I’ve heard him boat 
Of this adventure. 


In the sth a&, when Herod is agitated with the 


rage of jealoufy, his brother Pheroras thus addrefles 
him, 


Sir, let her crime 


Erafe the faithful charafters which love 
Imprinted on your heart, 


Herop. Alas! the pain 
We feel, whene’er we difpoffefs-the foul 
Of that tormenting tyrant, far. exceeds 
The rigour of his rule. 


PHERoRaS. With reafon quell 


That haughty paffion ; treat it as your flave: 
Refume the monarch. 


The obfervation, which Herod makes upon this, 
is very affecting. The poet has drawn him fo tor- 
tured with his paffion, that he feems almoft fuffici- 
ently punifhed, for the barbarity of cutting off the 


father and brother of Mariamne, 


Herop. Where’s the monarch now? 
he vulgar call us gods, and fondly think 

hat kings are caftin more than mortal molds; 
las! they little know that when the mind 

Is cloy’d with pomp, our tafte is pall’d to joy 
But grows more fenfible of grief or pain. 

The itupid peafant with as quick a fenfe 

Enjoys the fragrance of a rofe, as 1; 

And his rough hand is proof againft the thorn, 

Which rankling in my tender. fkin, would feem 

A viper’s tooth. Oh blifsful. poverty! 
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Nature, too partial! to thy lot afligns 

Health, freedom, innocence, and downy peace, 
Her real goods ; and only mocks the great 
With empty pageantries! Had I been born 

A cottager, my homely bow! had flow’d 

Secure trom pois’nous drugs; but not my wife! 
Let me, good heav’n ! forget that guilty name, 
Or madneifs will enfue. 


Some critics have blamed Mariamne, for yield- 
ing her affetions to Herod, who had embrued his 
hands in her father and brother's blood; in this 
perhaps fhe cannot be eafily defended, but the poet 
had a right to reprefent this as he literally found it 
in hiftory ; and being the circumftance upon which 
all the others depended. Tho this play is one of the 
moft beautiful in our language, yet it is in many 
places expofed to juft criticifm ; but as it has more 
beauties than faults, it would be a kind of violence 
to candour to fhew the blemifhes. 

The life of Fenton, like other poets who have 
never been engaged in public bufinefs, being bar- 
ren of incidents, we have dwelt the longer on his 
works, a tribute which his genius naiurally de- 
manded from us. 

Mr, Fenton’s other poetical works were publifhed 
in one volume 1717, and confift chiefly of the fol- 
lowing pieces. 

An Ode to the Sun, for the new year 1707, as a 
f{pecimen of which we fhall quote the three follow- 
ing flanza’s, 


I; 


Begin celeftial fource of light, 

To gild the new revolving {phere ; 

And from the pregnant womb of night ; 

Urge on to birth the infant year. 
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Rich with aufpicious Iuftre rife, 
‘Thou faireft regent of the {kies, 
Con‘picuous with thy filver bow ! 
To thee, a god, "twas given by Jove 
To tule the radiant orbs above, 

To Gloriana this below. 


If, 


With joy renew thy deftin’d race, 
And let the mighty months begin : 
Let no ill omen cloud thy face, 

Thro’ all thy circle fmile ferene, 
While the ftern minifters of fate 
Watchful o’er the pale Lutetia wait, 
‘Po grieve the Gaul’s perfidious head ; 
The hours, thy offspring heav’nly fair, 
‘Their whiteft wings fhould ever wear, 
And gentle joys on Albion thed. 


1888 


When Ilia bore the future fates of Rome, 
And the long honours of her race began, 
‘Thus, to prepare the graceful age to come, 
‘They from thy ftores in happy order ran. 
Heroes eleéted to the lift of fame, 

Fix'd the fure columns of her rifing ftate ; 
“Till the loud triumphs of the Julian name 
Render‘d the glories of her reign compleat, 
Each year advanc’d a rival to the reft, 


In comely fpoils of war, and great atchievements 
dreft. 


Florelio, a Paftoral, lamenting the death of the 


marquis of Blandford. 


Part of the fourteenth chapter of Laiah Para- 


y brafed., 


Verfes 
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Verfes on the Union. 

Cupid and Hymen. 

Clivia, a fmail Poem of humour againft a Prude. 

The Fair Nun, a Tale. 

An Epiftle addrefledto Mr. Southern, written in 
the year 1711. 

The eleventh Book of Homer's Odyffey, tranf- 
lated in Milton’s itile. 

The Widow’s Will; a Tale. 

A-La-Mode, a very humorous reprefentation of 
a fond, doating Hufband, injured by his Wife. 

Sappho to Phaon. A Love Epiftle, tranflated 
from Ovid. 

Phaon to Sappho. 

A Tale deviled in the pleafant manner of Chau- 
cer ; in which the Poet imitates that venerable 
eld Bard, in the obfolete Language of his Verfe. 

Verfes addreffed to Mr. Pope. 

The Platonic Spell. 

Marullus de Nezra. 

Marullus imitated. 

Joannis Secundi Bafium I. 

Kiffes, Tranflated from Secundus. I know not 
if all poetry ever exceeded the fmoothnefs and 
delicacy of thofe lines» They flow with an irre- 
fiftable enchantment, and as the inferting them wilk 

thew the fpirit both of the original and tranflation, 
we fhall make no further apology for doing it. 


When Venus, in the fweet Idalian fhade, 

A violet couch for young Afcanius made ; 

Their op’ning gems, th’ obedient rofes bow’d 
And,veil’d his beauties with a damafk cloud : 
While the bright goddefs with a gentle fhow’r, 
Of nectar’d dews, perfum’d the blifsful bow’, 
Of fight infatiate, fhe devours his charms. 
"Fill her foft. breaft re-kindling ardour warms : 
Via New 
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New joys tumulinous in her bofom rowl, 

And all Adonis rufheth on her foul. 

‘Traniported with each dear refembling grace, 
She cries, Adonis ! Sure J fee thy face! 
‘Chen ftoops to clafp the beauteous form, but fears 
Je’d. wake too foon, and witha figh forbears ; 
et, fix’d in filent rapture, ftands to gaze, 
vifing each flow’ring bud that round him plays. 
owell’d with the touch, each animated rofe 
Expands ; and ftrait with warmer purple glows : 
Where infant kiffes bloom, a balmy ftore! 
Redoubling all the blifs the felt before. 

Sudden, her fwans career along the fkies, 

And o’er the globe the fair celeftial flies. 

Then, as where Ceres pafs'd, the teeming plain, 
Yellow’d with wavy crops of golden grain ; 

So fruitful kiffes fell where Venus flew; 

And by the power of genial magic grew : 

A plenteous harveft! which fhe deign’d t’impart 
fo footh an agonizing love-fick heart. 

All hail, ye Rofeat kifles!. who remove 

Our cares, and cool the calenture of love. 

Lo! I your poet in melodious lays, 

Blefs your kind pow’r ; enamour’d of your praife : 
Lays! form’d to laf, ’till barb’rous time invades 
The mutes hill, and withers all their thades. 
Sprung from the Guardian * of the Roman name, 
In Roman numbers live fecure of fame, 


Joannis Secundi Bafum IId. tranflated. 
An Epiitle to Thomas Lambard Efq; 
An Ode to the right hon. John lord Gower. 


* Venus. 
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An-EAPOE T-A-P*H 


On Mr. ELIJAH, FENTON, 


At East-Hampsrzap in Berks, 1730. 


This modeft ftone, what few vain marbles can, 

May truly fay, here lies an honeft man: 

A Poet, blefs’d beyond a Poet’s fate, 

Whom Heav’n kept facred from the proud and 
reat : 

Foe to ate praife, and friend to Jearned eafe, 

Content with fcience in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feaft rofe fatisty'd 

Thank’d Heav’n, that he had liv’d, and that he 

died. 
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Tis but juftice to the memory of this great 
actor to give him a place among the poets, 
if he had been lets confiderable in that province 
than he really was; for he appears early to have 
undcerftood the Latin claffics, and to have fucceed- 
ed in occafional pieces, and little odes, beyond 
many perfons of higher name in poetry. Mr. 
Booth was defcended from a very ancient, and ho- 
nourable family, originally feated in the County 
Palatine of Lancafter. His father, John Booth, efq; 
was a man of great worth and honour; and though 
his fortune was not very confiderable, he was ex- 
tremely attentive to the education of his children, 
of whom Barton (the third) was born in 1681. 
When about nine years of age, he was put 
under the tuition of the famous Dr. Bufby, 
head-maiter of “<«ftminfter fchool, under whom 
fome of the ableft men have been educated, that 
in the laft and prefent age have done honour to 
the nation. ‘The fprightlinefs of Booth’s parts 
early recommended him to the notice of Dr. Buf- 
by : he had a ftrong paffion for learning, anda 
peculiar turn for Latin poetry, and by ftudying 
the beft authors in it, he fixed many of the fineft 
paffages fo firmly in his memory, that he was a- 
Lie to repeat them with fuch propriety, and grace. 
ful action, with fo fine a tone of voice, and pe. 
* N.B. As Mr. Theophilus Cibber is publifhing (in a: work. 
entirely undertaken by kimfeif) The Lives, and Characters of 
all our Eminent Actors, and A@trefles, from Shakefpear, to 
the prefent time; he leaves to the other gentlemen, concernedj 
in. thisccollection, the accounts of {< me players who could not 
be omitted Herein, as Poets. 
culiar- 
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culiar emphafis, that it was taken notice of by th 
whole-fchool. 

In confequence of this happy talent, when, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the fchool, a Latin play 
was to be acted, a confiderable part thereof was 
given to young Booth, who drew by the melody 
of his voice, and the gracefulnefs of his aétion, 
the applaufe of all the fpectators, a circumftance 
which firft fired him with theatrical ambition, 
much againft the inclination of his father, who. 
intended him for the church, and was therefore 
careful of his education. This propenfion in our 
young Rofcius, recommended him ftill more to the. 
favour of Dr. Bufby, who beftowed the moft lavith 
encomiums upon him: Bufby was himfelf a great 
admirer of theatrical elocution, and admirably fit- 
ted by nature for the ftage ; when he was young 
he obtained great applauie in a part he perform- 
ed in a play of Cartwright’s, and from that mo- 
ment held theatrical accomplifhments in the high- 
eft efteem. 

When Booth had reached the age of eighteen, 
and the time approached when he was to have 
been fent to the wniverfity, he refolved to run any 
rifk, rather than enter upon a courfe of life incon- 
fiftent with the livelinefs of his temper, and the 
natural bent of his inclinations. Jt happened 
that there was then in London one Mr. Afhbury, 
who had been long mafter of a company at Dub- 
lin, with whom young Booth became acquainted, 
and finding that under his direction there was no: 
danzer of his getting a livelihood, he quitted all 
ether views, ftole away from fchool, and went o« 
ver to Ireland with Mr. Afhbury in 1598 *, 

He very foon diftinguithed himfelf ‘on the flage 
at Dublin, where he had great natural advantages 
ever moft of his cotemporaries, efpecially in trae 


* Biftary of the Englith tage, 
16 gedys: 
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gedy ; he had a grave countenance, a good perfon, 
an air of dignity, a. melodious voice, and a very 
manly action. He fpoke juftly, his cadence was 
grateful to the ear, and his pronunciation was 
icholaftically corre€t and proper. He fo far infi- 
nuated himfelf into the favour of Englifh gentle- 
men in Ireland, and found his reputation growing 
to fo great a heighth, that he returned home in 
1701, to make atrial of his talents on the Britith 
ftage. He accordingly applied to lord Fitzhard- 
ing, of the bedchamber to Prince George of Den- 
mark, and was by him recommended to Mr. Bet- 
terton, who took him under his care, and gave 
him all the affiflance in his power, of which Mr. 
Booth greatly profited. 

Never were a tutor and pupil better met; the 

one was capable of giving the beft inftru@tions in 
his own performance, and the other hada prompt- 
nefs of conception, a violent propenfity, and a 
great genius. ‘The firft part Booth performed in 
London was Maximus in Valentinian, a play of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's originally, but altered, 
and brought upon the ftage by the earl of Ro- 
chefter, ‘The reception-he met with exceeded his 
warmeft hopes, and the favour of the town had a 
happy effect upon him, in infpiring him with a 
proper degree of confidence without vanity. The 
Ambitious Step-mother, a tragedy written by Mr. 
Rowe, in which that author has thrown out more 
fire, and heat of poetry, than in any other of 
his plays, was about this time introduced upon 
the ftage; the part of Artaban was affigned - to 
Booth, in which he raifed his chara@er to fuch a 
heighth, as to be reckoned only fecond to his 
great mafter. 
- In the year 1704 he married Mifs Barkham, 
daughter to Sir William Barkham of Norfolk, 
bart. who lived with him fix years, and died with- 
out iflue. 


In 
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In the theatrical revolutions which happened 
in thofe days, Mr. Booth, notwithftanding his great 
capacity, and reputation with the town, had ve- 
ry little fhare. He adhered conftantly to Mr. 
Betterton, while he could be of any fervice to 
him, and when his tutor retired from the manage- 
ment of the ftage, he trufted to his merit, and 
the tafte of the public, in which he was never de- 
ceived. . 

Mr. Booth was particularly turned for tragedy, 
he never could bear, thofe parts which had not 
{trong paflion to infpire him; and Mr. Cibber ob- 
ferves, that he could not fo well melt in the lov- 
er, as rage in the jealous hufband. Othello was 
his mafter-piece, but in all his parts he was oft- 
en fubjec&t to a kind of indolence, which fome 
people imagined he afeéted, to fhew that even in 
his lazy fits he was fuperior to every body upon 
the ftage; as if fecure of all bebolders hearts, ne- 
glecting he could take them *, ‘The late ingenious 
Mr. Whitingham, who perfeétly underftood theatri- 
cal excellence, and who was, beyond any man I ever 
knew, diftin€, and accurate in his relations of 
things, often told me, that fuch was the dignity 
of Booth’s appearance, fuch his theatrical eafe, 
and gracefulnefs, that had he only croffed the - 
{tage without uttering a word, the houfe would 
be in a roar of applaufe. 

We come now to that period of time, when 
Mr. Booth’s fole merit raifed him to the great- 
eft height, and procured for him that reward 
he had long deferved. ‘The tragedy of Cato, 
which had been written in the year 1703, or at 
leaft four acts of it, was brought upon the 
ftage in 1712, chiefly on a_ political prin- 
ciple; the part of Cato was given to Booth, for 
the managers were very well fatisfied that nobody 
elfe could perform it. As party prejudice never 
ran higher than at that time, the excellency of the 

* Dryden’s All for Love, 
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play was diftinguifhed by the furprizing contefts 
between both factions, which fhould applaud it 
molt, fo the merit of the actor received the fame 
marks of approbation, both parties taking-care to 
thew their fatisfaction, by beftowing upon him 
moft liberal pretents, the particulars of which are 
already inferted in the life of Addifon. The run 
of Cato being over at London, the managers 
thought fit to remove to Oxford in the fommer, 
where the play met with fo extraordinary a recep- 
tion, that they were forced to opem the doors at 
noon, and the houfe was quite full by one o'clock. 
The’ fame refpe&t was paid it for three days to= 
gether, and though the univerfal applaufe it met 
with at London, furpafled any thing that had been 
remembered of that kind, yet the tribute of praife 
it received from this famous univerfity, furpafled 
even that. Booth, whofe reputation was now at 
its heighth, took the advantage of it, and making 
his application to lord Bolingbroke, then at the 
head of the miniftry, he procured a new licence, 
recalling all former ones, and Mr. Pooth’s name 
was added to thofe of Cibber, Dogget, and Wilks. 
Tho’ none of the managers had occafion to be pleafed 
with this act of juftice done to Booth’s merit, at the 
expence of, what they deemed, their property, yet 
none of them carried their refentment fo high as Mr. 
Dogeet, whoabfolutely refufed to accept of any con- 
fideration for his fharein the icenes and clothes; this 
Obitinacy had however no other effeét, than de- 
priving him of his fhare, which brought him in 
1000 |. a year; theugh Mr. Cibber miorms us, 
thet this was only a pretence, and that the true 
reafon of quitting the ftage, was, his diflike to. 
another of the managers, whofe humour was be- 
come infupportable. This perfon we conjecture te 
have been Mr. Wilks, who, according to Cibber’s 
account, was capricious in his temper, though he 
had otherwife great merit as a player, and was 
a good 
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a good man, morally confidered; fome inftances 
of the generofity and noble fpirit of Wilks, are 
taken notice of in the life of Farquhar. 

A few years after Mr. Booth rofe to the digni- 
ty of manager, he married the celebrated Mifs 
Santlowe, who, from her firft appearance as an 
atrefs in the character of the Fair Quaker of 
Deal, to the time fhe quitted the ftage, had al- 
ways received the ftrongeft marks of public ap- 
plaufe, which were repeated when after a retreat 
of fome years, fhe appeared there again. By her 
prudence in managing the advantages that arofe 
to her from her reputation as an aétrefs, and her 
great diligence in her profeflion, fhe acquired a 
‘confiderable fortune, which was very ufeful to Mr. 
Booth, who, from the natural turn of his temper, 
though he hada ftri@ regard to juftice, was not 
much inclined to faving. 

During the few years they lived together, there 
was the greateft harmony between them, and af- 
ter the death of Booth, his difconfolate widow, 
who is yetalive, quitted the tage, and devoted her- 
{elf entirely to a private courfe of life. By degrees 
the health of Mr. Booth began to decline, fo that 
it was impoflible for him to continue to act with 
fo much diligence as ufual, but at whatever time 
he was able to return to the ftage, the town de- 
monftrated their refpect for him by crowding the 
houfe. Being attacked by a complication of .dif- 
tempers, he paid the debt to nature May 10, 173%. 
A copy of his Will was printed in the London 
Magazine for 1733, p. 126, in which we find he 
teftihed his efteem for his wife, to whom he left 
all his fortune, for reafons there affigned, which 
he declared amounted to no more than two thirds 
of what he had received from her on the day of 
marriage. His character as an actor, has been 
celebrated by the best judges, and was never que- 
ftioned by, any. : 3 
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And here we cannot 'refift the Opportunity of 
fhewing Mr. Booth in that full, and commanding 
light in which he is drawn by the late ingenious 
Aaron Hill, efq; who had long experience in the 
affairs of the ftage, and could well diftingnifh the 
true merits of an actor. His words are, 

‘ ‘Iwo advantages diftinguifhed him in the 
‘ ftrongeft light from the reft of his fraternity : 
“ he had learning to underftand perfeétly ‘what it 
‘ was his part to fpeak, and judgment to know 
“ how far it agreed, or difagreed with his cha- 
‘ rater. Hence arofe a peculiar grace, which 
“ was vifible to every fpeétator, though few were 
at the pains of. examining into the caufe of their 
pleafure. He'could foften, and flide over, with 
‘a kind of elegant negligence, the improprieties 
‘in the part he acted, while, on the contrary, 
“he would dwell with energy upon the beauties, 
‘ as if he exerted a latent fpirit which had been 
“ kept back for fuch an occafion, that he might 
‘ alarm, awaken, and tranfport in thofe places on- 
“ly, where the dignity of his own good fenfe 
‘ could be fupported by that of his author. A 
* little reflexion upon this remarkable quality, 
‘ will teach us to account for that manifeft lan- 
guor which has fometimes been obferved in his 
action, and which was generally, though I think 
‘ falfly, imputed to the natural indolence of his 
‘temper. For the fame reafon, thongh in the 
‘ cuftomary round of his bufinefs, he would con- 
‘ defcend to fome parts in comedy ; he feldom ap- 
‘ peared in any of them with much advantage 
* to his character. The pafltons which he found 
‘ in comedy, were not ftrong enovgh to excite 
‘his fire, and what feemed want of qualification, 
‘ was only the abfence of impreflion. He hada 
‘ talent at difcovering the paffions where they 
‘ lay hid in fome celebrated parts, by the injudi- 
* cious pradtice of other actors; when he had dif- 
covered, 
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covered, he foon grew able to exprefs them ; 
and his fecret of his obtaining th!s great leflon 
of the theatre, was an adaption of his look to 
hs voice, by which artful imitation of nature, 
the variations in the found of his words, gave 
propriety to every change in his countenance, 
fo that it was Mr. Booth’s peculiar felicity to be 
heard and feen the fame, whether as the pleafed, 
the grieved, the pitying, the reproachful, or the 
angry. One would be almott tempted to borrow 
the aid of a very bold figure,-and to exprefs 
this excellence more fignificantly, beg permiffion 
‘ to afhrm, that the blind might have feen him 
in his voice, and the deaf have heard him in 
his vifage. His gefture, or as it is commonly 
called his action, was but the refult, and ne- 
cefiary confequence of his dominion over his 
voice and countenance; for having by a con- 
‘ currence of two fuch caufes, impreffed his ima- 
gination with fuch a ftamp, and fpirit of paf- 
fion, he ever obeyed the impulfe by a kind of 
natural dependency, and relaxed, or braced fuc- 
ceflively into all that fine expreflivenefs with 
which he painted what he fpoke, without re- 
ftraint, or affeAation.’ 

But it was not only as a player that Mr. Booth 
excelled; he was a man of letters alfo, and an au- 
thor in more languages than one. He had a tafte 
for poetry which we have obferved difcovered it- 
felf‘ when he was very young, in tranflations of 
fome Odes of Horace; and in his riper years he 
wrote feveral fongs, and other Original poems, 
which did him honour. He was alfo the author 
of a mafque, or dramatic entertainment, called 
Dido and Aineas, which was very well received 
upon the ftage, but which however did not excite 
him to produce any thing of the fame kind after- 
wards. His .mafter-piece was a. Latin in{crip- 
tion, to the memory of a celebrated actor, Mr. 
William 
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William Smith, one of the greateft men of his pro- 
feffion, and of whom Mr. Booth always fpoke in 
Taptures. Jt is a misfortune that we can give no 
particular account of the perfon this excelient in- 
{cription referred to, but it is probable he was of 
a good family, fince he was a Barrifter at Law of 


Gray’s-Inn, before he quitted that profeffionfor the 
flage. 


The infcription is as follows, 


Scenicus eximius 
Regnante Carolo fecundo : 
Bettertono Coztaneus & Amicus, 
Necnon propemodum AZqualis. 
Haud ignobili ftirpe oriundus, 
Nec literarum rudis homaniorum. 
Rem fenicam 
Per multos feliciter annos adminiftravit ; 
Juftoque moderamine & morum fuavitate, 
Omnium intra Theatrum 
Obfervantiam, extra Theatram Laudem, 
Ubique benevolentiam & amorem fibi conciliavi?, 


In Englifh thus ; 


An excellent player 
In the reign of Charles the Second ; 
The cotemporary, and friend of Betterton, 
and almoft his equal. 
Defcended of no ignoble family, 
Nor deftitute of polite learning. 
The bufinefs of the ftage 
He for many years happily managed, 
And by his juft conduét, and fweetnefs of manners 
Obtained the refpect of all within the theatre, 
The applaufe of thofe without, 
And the.good will, and love of all wane, : 
UC, 
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Such the life and character of Mr. Booth, 
who defervedly ftood very high in the efteem of 
mankind, both on account of the pleafure which 
he gave them, and the native goodnefs of heart 
which he poffeffed. Whether confidered as a 
private gentleman, a player, a fcholar, or a 
poet, Mr. Booth makes a very great figure, and 
his extraordinary excellence in his own profeffion, 
while it renders his memory dear to ail men of 
tafte, will ever fecure him applaufe amongft thofe 
happy few, who were born to inftruat, to pleafe, 
and reform their countrymen. 
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Dr. Georce SEwWEL. 


, ‘HIS ingenious gentleman was the eldeft fon 
of Mr. John Sewel, treafurer, and chapter- 
clerk of the college of Windfor, in which place 
Our poet was born. He received his education 
at Eton fchool, was afterwards fent to the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, and took the degree of 
bachelor of phyfic at Peter-houfe College. He 
then paffed over to Leyden, and ftudied under 
the famous Boerhaave, and afterwards returned 
to London, where for feveral years he practifed as 
a Phyfician. He hada ftrong propenfion for po- 
etry, and has favoured the world with many per- 
formances much applauded. In the year 1719 
he introduced upon the ftage his tragedy of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, taken from the hiftorical account 
of that great man's fate. He was chiefly con- 
cerned in writing the fifth volume of the Tatler, 
and the ninth of the Spectator. He tranflated, 
with fome other gentlemen, the Metamorphofes of 
Ovid, with very great fuccefs, and rendered the 
Latin poems of Mr. Addifon into Englifh.. Dr. 
Sewel made an attempt, which he had not leifure 
to execute, of tranflating Quillet’s Callipedia, 
which was afterwards done by Rowe. He is 
the author of feveral mifcellanous poems, of 
which the following is as accurate an account as 
we could poflibly obtain. 
On 
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On Confcience, Beauty, the Force of Mufic, 
Song of Troilus, &c. dedicated to the Duke of 
Newcattle. 

To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, upon 


his going into Germany 1712. \ This poem begins 
thus, 


Go, mighty prince, and thofe great nations fee, - 

Which thy vi€torious arms made free ; 

View that fam’d column, where thy name’s en- 
rav’d, 

Shall tell their children who their empire fav’d. 

Point out that marble where thy worth is fhewn 

To every grateful country but thy own. 


‘A Defcription of the Field of Battle, after Cx- 


far was Conqueror at Pharfalia, from the Seventh 
Book of Lucan. 


~ The Patriot. 


Tranflations from Lucan, occafioned by the Tra- 
gedy of Cato. 


The Fifth Elegy of ‘the Fir Book of Tibullus, 
tranflated, and addreffed to Delia. 

An Apology for Loving a Widow. 

The Fifth Pfalm Paraphrafed. 

A Poetical Epiftle, written from Hampftead to 
Mr. Thornhill, upon Mr? Addifon’s Cato. 

An Epiftle to Mr. Addifon on the Death of the 
Earl of Hallifax. This poem begins thus, , 


“And fhall great Hallifax refign to fate, 
And not one bard upon his afhes wait} 
Or is with him all infpiration fled, 
And lye the mufes with their patron dead ? 
Convince us, Addifon, his {pirit reigns, 
Breathing again in thy immortal frains - 
To thee the lift’ning world impartial bends, 
Since Hallifax and envy now are friends. 
Cupid’s 
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Cupid's Proclamation, or a Defence of Women ; 
a Poem from Chaucer. 


Dr. Sewel, in his ftate principles, was inclined 
to the caufe of the Tories, and takes every occa- 
fion to combat with the bifhop of Salifbury, who 
had fo eminently appeared in the caufe of the 
Whigs. 


The following is a lift of his profe works, in 
which there are fome letters addreffed to, and ani- 
madverfions upon that eminent prelate’s works, 


The Clergy, and the Prefent Miniftry defended ; 
being a Letter to the Bifhop of Salifbury, occa- 
fioned by his Lordfhip’s new Preface to his Pafto- 
ral Cafe, 8vo. 1713, third Edition that year. In 
a fourth Edition (fame date) this is called Mr. Sew- 
el’s Firft Letter to the Bifhop of Salifbury, the 
Clergy, &c. 

A Second Letter to the Bifhop of Salifbury, up- 
on the Publication of his new Volume of Sermons, 
wherein his Lordfhip’s Preface concerning the Re- 
volution, and the Cafe of the Lord Rufiel are ex- 
amined, &c. 8vo. 1713. 

Remarks upon a Pamphlet entitled Obfervati- 
ons upon the State of the Nation 1712-13, third 
Edition ; to which is added a Poitfcript to the Vin- 
dicator of the Earl of Nottingham, 8vo. 1714. 

An Introduétion to the Life and Writings of 
G t Lord Bifhop of S m, &c. being a 
Third Letter to the Bifhop of Salifbury, 8vo. 
1716. 

"A Vindication of the Englith Stage, exemplified 
in the Cato of Mr. Addifon: In a Letter. to a 
Nobleman, 8vo. 1710. 


Sehiim 
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Schifm deftruciive of the Government, both in 
Church and State; being a Deience of the Bill 
intitied An Aét to prevent the Growth of Schifm ; 
wherein all the Objetions againft it, and particu- 
larly thofe in ’Squire Steele’s Letter are fully Re- 
futed. Humbly offered to the Confideration of the 
Houfe of Lords, 8vo. 1714, fecond Edition. 

More News from Salifbury, viz..1. An Exami- 
nation of fome Parts of the Bifhop of Sarum’s Ser- 
mon and Charge, &c. 8vo. 1714. 

The Reafons for writing againft the Bifhop of 
Salifbury, 8vo. 1714. 

The Life of Mr. John Philips, Author of the 
Poem on Cyder. 


Dr. Sewel died at Hampftead in Middlefex, 
where, in-the latter part of his life, he had prac- 
tifed phyfic, on the 8th of February 1726, and 
was buried there. He feems to have been a man 
of an amiable difpofition, and to have pofleffed a 
wery confiderable genius. 
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ANTHONY Hammonp, Ef; 


HIS gentleman was defcended from a good 

family, of Somerfham-Place, in the county 
of Huntingdon, and was born in the year 1668 *, 
When he arrived at a proper age, he was chofen 
member of Parliament, and did not remain long 
in the houfe before he diftinguifhed himfelf as a 
very eminent fpeaker. Having efpoufed the court 
intereft, his zeal and merit recommended him to 
very confiderable public employments, particularly 
that of being one of the commiffioners of the 
royal navy, which place he quitted in the year 1712. 
The ingenious Mr. Southern in his dedication of 
his Innocent Adultery, to Mr. Hammond, fpeaks 
thus of him. ‘ If generofity with friendfhip, learn- 
‘ing with good fenfe, true wit and humour, with 
good-nature, be accomplifhments to qualify a 
gentleman for a patron, Iam fure I have hit right 
in Mr. Hammond.’ 


na a 


a 


Our author obliged the public witha Mifcellany 
of Original Poems, by the Moft Eminent Hands; in 
which himfelf had no fmall fhare. In this mif- 
cellany are feveral poetical. performances of Mrs. 
Martha Fowkes, a lady of exquifite tafte in the 
belle accomplifhments. . 


* Coxeter’s Mifcellaneous Notes, 
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As to Mr. Hammona’s own pieces, he acknow- 
“leges in his preface, that they were written at rery 
different times, and particularly owned by him, lett 

they fhould afterwards be afcribed to other perfons ; 
as the Ode on Solitude, was falfely afcribed to the 
earl of Rofcommon, and other pieces of his, were 


likewife given to other authers. 


This author wrote the Life of Walter Moyle.Efq; 
“prefixed to his works. Mr. Hammond died about 
the year 1726, 
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‘The Revd. Mr. Lawrence Euspen. 


pee gentleman was defcended from a 
very good family in the kingdom of Iseland, 
‘but received his education at Trinity-college in 
“Cambridge. He was honoured with the encourage- 
‘ment of that eminent patron of the poets the earl 
‘of Halifax, to whom he confecrated the fir product 
‘of his Mufe. He enjoyed likewife the patronage of 
the duke of Newcaftle, who being lord chamberlain, 
‘at the death ef Mr. Rowe, preferred him to the 
Bays. 

Mr. Eufden was for fome part of his life chaplain 
to Richard lord Willoughby de Brook: In this 
peaceful fituation of life, one weuld not expect 
Mr. Eufden fhould have any enemies, either of 
the literary, or any other fort. But we find he has 
had many, amongft whom Mr, Pope is the mot 
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formidable both in power and keennefs. In his 
Dunciad, Book I. Line ro1. where he reprefents 
Dulnefs taking a view of her fons, he fays 


She faw old Pryn, in reftlefs Daniel fhine, 
And Eufden eke out Blackmore’s endlefs line. 


Mr. Oldmixon likewife in his Art of Logic and 
Rhetoric, page 413, afhrms, ‘ That of all the 
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« Galimatias he ever met with, none comes up to 
« fome verfes of this poet, which have as much of 
« the ridiculum and the fuftian in them, as can weil 


is no diftiné& one left in the mind. Fur- 
< ther he fays of him, that he hath prophefy’d his 
‘ own poetry fhall be fweeter than Catullus, Ovid 
< and Tibullus; but we have little hope of the ac- 
‘ complifhment of it from what he hath lately 
‘« publifhed.” Upon which Mr. Oldmixon has not 
foared a reflexion, that the placing the laurel 
ead of one who. wrote fuch verfes, will 
fterity a very lively idea of the juftice and 
f thofe who beftowed it. 
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Mr. Oldmixon n> doubt by this reflexion infinu- 
ates, that the laurel would have better become 
his own brows than Eufden’s ; but it would per- 
haps have been more decent for him to ac- 
guiefce in the opinion of the duke of Bucking- 
5 (Sheffield) wt in his Sefii f the P % 
ham (oheimeld) who in dis eiion OF tne Froets 
thus mentions Eufden. 


—In ruth’d Eufden, and cry’d,. who fhall have it, 
But I the true Laureat to whom the king gave it? 
Apollo begg’d pardon, and granted his claim, 
But vow’d that till then, he ne’er heard of his 
name. 


The 
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The truth is, Mr. Eufden wrote an Epithalamium 
on the marriage of his grace the \duke of New- 
caftle, to the right honourable the lady Henrietta 
Godolphin; which was confidered as fo great a 
compliment by the duke, that in gratitude for it, 
he preferred him to the laurel. NorcanI at pre- 
fent fee how he could have made ‘a better choice : 
We fhall have occafion to find, as we enumerate his 
writings, that he was no inconfiderable verfifier, and 
though ‘perhaps he had not the brighteft parts ; yet 
as we hear of no moral blemith imputed to him, 
and as he was dignified with holy-orders, his 
grace acted a very generous part, in providing for a 
man who had conferred an obligation on him, 
The firft rate poets were either of principles very 
different from the government, or thought them- 
felves too diftinguifhed to undergo the drudgery 
of an annual Ode; andin this cafe Eufden feems 
to have had as fair a claim as another, at leafta 
better than his antagonift Oldmixon. He facceeded 
indeed a much greater poet than himfelf, the inge- 
nious Mr. Rowe, which might perhaps draw fome 
ridicule upon him. 

Mr. Cooke, in his Battle of the Poets, {peaks 
thus of our author, 


Eufden, a laurel’d bard, by fortune rais’d 
By very few was read, by fewer prais’d. 
I 


A fate which fome ‘critics are of opinion muft 
befall the very poet himfelf, who is thus fo ready 
to expofe his brother. 

The chief of our author’s poetical writings are 
thefe, 

To the lord Hallifax, occafioned by the tranflat- 


ing into Latin his lordthip’s Poem on the Battle of 
the Boyne, 
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On the duke of Marlborough’s vi&tory at Oude- 
nara. 

A Letter to Mr. Addifon. 

On the king’s acceffion to the throne. 

‘l'o the reverend doétor Bentley, on the opening 
of Trinity-College Chapel, Cambridge. 

On a Lady, who is the moft beautiful and witty 
when fhe is angry. 


This poem begins with thefe lines. 


Long had J known the foft, inchanting wiles, 
Which Cupid praétifed in Aurelia’s {miles. 

‘Till by degrees, like the fam’d Afian taught, 
Safely I drank the fweet, tho’ pois’nous draught. 
Love vex’d ro fee his favours vainly fhown, 

The peevifh Urchin murthered with a frown. 


Verfes at the laft_public commencement at Cam- 
bridge, fpoken by the author. 

The Court of Venus, from Claudian. 

‘The Speech of Pluto to Proferpine. 

Hero and Leander, tranflated from the Greek of 
Mufeus. 


This Piece begins thus, 


Sing Mufe, the confcious torch, whofe mighty 
flame, 

(The fhining fignal of a brighter dame) 

Thro’ tracklefs waves, the bold Leander led, 

To tafte the dang’rous joys of Hero’s bed : 

Sing the ftol’n blifs, in gloomy fhades conceal’d, 

And never to the blufhing morn reveal'd. 


A Poem’on the Marriage of his: grace the duke 
of Newcaftle to the right honourable Henrietta 
Godolphin, which procured him, as we have ob- 
ferved already, the place of laureat. 

The 
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The lord Rofcommon’s Effay on tranflated verfe, 
rendered into Latin, 


An Epiftle to Sir Robert Walpole. 

Three Poems ; I. On the death of the late king; 
IT. On the Acceflion of his prefent majefty. ILL. 
On the Queen. : 


On the arrival of Prince Frederic. 


The origin of the Knights of the Bath, infcribed 
to the Duke of Cumberland. 


An Ode for the Birth-Day, in Latin and Englih,, 
printed at Cambridge. 


He died at his rectory at Conefby in Lincolnhhire,. 
the 27th of September, 1730, 
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vd. Mr. LAWRENCE EACHARD. 


A HIS Gentleman, who has been more dif- 
tinguifhed as an hiftorian than.a poet, was the 
‘man, who by the death of his elder 


brother, became matter of a good eftate in Suffolk. 
He received his education at the univerfity of 

Cambridge, entered into ho'y-orders, and was pre- 

fented to the living 

Lin colnfhire, where he { 


s life 3; ane 


We sIton and Elkington in 
pent above twenty years of 
spy tag a name by his writings, ef- 
ittory of England. ‘This hiftory was 
: Sey a Calamy, in a letter to 
the author; in which, accordin o to the Dr. the true 
principles fe the Revolution, the Whigs and the 
Diffenters are vindicated; and many perfons of 
diftin@tion cleared from Mr Eachard’s afperfions. 
Mr. John Oldmixon, who was of very oppofite 
principles’ to Eachard, feverely animadverted 
upon him in his Critical | Hipry of Eng- 


land, 


7 
° 
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mixon was a hi reling, and a man frongly biafled 
by party be elumtices: little credit is due to his tef- 
timony :> Whch is moreover ac ompanied with a 
perpetual torrent of abufe. Mr. Eachard’s ge- 

reral Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, from the nativity “ak 
Chrift to the firft eftab liftment of Chriftianity by 
human laws, under the emperor Conftantine the 

Great, has been much feemed, 
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Our author was in the year. 1712 inflalled 
archdeacon of Stowe, and prebend of Lin- 
coln. He publithed a tranflation of Terence’s 
Comedies, tranilated by himfelf and others; but 
all revifed and correéted by him and Sir Roger 


L’Eftrange: To which is prefixed the life of erence. 
Befides thefe, Mr. Eachard has tranflated three Ca- 
medies from Plautus, viz. 


AMPHITRYON. 
Peal). Oruss 
RUDEN'’S: 


With critical remarks upon each play. To which 
he has prefixed a judicious parallel between Tere 
and Plautus ; and for aclearer decifion of t 
that Terence was the more polite writer of C 


Qi 


he produces the firft a@ of Plautus’s Aulularia 


the firft a& of his Miles Gloriofus, againft the thirc 
act of Terence’s Eunuch. It ought to be obfery 
{ays Mr. Eachard) © ‘T'hat Plautus was ¢ 
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poor, and made it his principal aim 
p p P 


‘ tickle the common people’; and fince they. were 
‘almoft always delighted with fomething new, 
‘ ftrange, and unufual, the better to humour them, 
‘ he was not only frequently extravagant in his ex- 
‘ preflions, but likewife in his charaGers too, and 
‘ drew them often more vicious, more covetous, 
‘and more foolifh than they really were, and this 
‘ fo fet the people a gazing and wondering. With 
‘ thefe fort of characters many of our modern 
* Comedies abound, which makes them too inuch 
& 


degenerate into farce, which feldom fails of plea- 
‘ fing the mob.’ 


‘ 


Mr. Eachatd has, in juftice to Mr. ryden, given 
us fome inftances of his improvement of Amphi- 
K4 
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tryon, and concludes them with this juft remark in 
complnnent to our nation; ‘ We find that many 


* fine things of the antients, are like feeds, that 


4 


when planted on Englift ground, by a poet's fkil- 
* tul hand, thrive and produce excellent fruit.’ 


Chefe three plays are printed in a pocket-volume, 
dedicated to Sir Charles Sedley ; to which is pre- 


fixed a recommendatory copy of verfes, by Mr. 


Tate. 


Mr. Eachard died in the year 1730. 
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Mr. Joun OLDMIXON 


% 7 AS defcended from the antient family of the 
\ O!ldmixons, of Oldmixon near Bridgewater 
in Somerfethhire *. We have no account of the 
education of this gentleman, nor the year in which 
he was born. ‘The firft production we meet with of 
his was Amyntas, a paftoral, acted at the Theatre- 
Royal, taken from the Amynta of Taffo. The 
preface informs us, that it met with but ill fuccefs, 
for paftoral, though never fo well written, is not fit 
for a long entertainment on the Englifh Theatre: 
But the original pleafed in Italy, where the perform- 
ance of the mufical compofer is generally more re- 
garded than that of the poet, ‘The Prologue was 
written by Mr. Dennis. : 


* Sce Jacob’s Lives of the Poets, p. 197 
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Mr. Oldmixon’s next piece was entitled the Grave, 


or Love’s Paradife; an. Opera reprefented at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, r700.. In the pre- 
face, the author acquaints the. critics, © That this 
* play is neither tranflation, nor parody ;. that the 
* ftory is intirely new ; that twas at firft intended 
for a paftoral, tho’ in the three laft aéts the dig- 
nity of the character raifed it into the form of a 
“tragedy.” ‘The fcene a Province, of Italy,. near 
the Gulph of Venice. The Epilogue was written 
by Mr. Farquhar. 

Our author’s next dramatic piece. is entitled ; 
The Governor of Cyprus, a Tragedy, aéted atthe 
Theatre-Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, dedicated 
to her grace the duchefs of Bolton. 

Mr. Oldmixon, in. a. Profe Eflay on Criticifm,. 
unjuftly cenfures Mr. Addifon, whom alfo, in 
his imitation of Bouhour’s Arts of Logic 
and Rhetoric, he mifreprefents in plain matter 
of fact: For in page 4s he cites the Spectator, as 
abufing Dr. Swift by name, where there is not the 
leait hint of it; and in page 304 is fo injurious as 
to fuggeit, that Mr. Acdifon himfelf wrote that 
Tatler, Numb. XLIH. which fays of his owry 
fimile, ‘ That it is as great as ever entered into the 
“mind of man.’ This fimile is in Addifon?s poem, 
entitled the Campaign. Where,, fays the author of 
the Letter, ‘ The fimile of a miniftering Angel, 
© fets forth the mot fedate, and the mot a¢tive. 
* courage, engaged in an uproar of nature, a con. 
* fufion of elements, and a fcene. of divine venge- 
* ance.’ 
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"Twas then great Marlbro’s mighty foul w 
prov’d, 

That, in the hock of charging hofts unmov’d 

Amidft confufion, horror, and defpair, 

Examin’d all the dreadful fcenes of war 3. 
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In peaceful thought, the field of death furvey’d 
To fainting {quadrons fent the timely aid, 
{nfpir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an Angel by divine command, 


With at ihe eaten 1. 
With rifing tempefts fhakes a guilty land, 


uch as of late, o’er pale Britannia paft, 

Calm and ferene, he drives the furious blaft, 
And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and direéts the ftorm. 
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That this letter could not be written by Mr. Ad- 
difon, there is all the evidence the nature of the 
thing will admit, to believe; for firft, Sir Richard 


Steele avow’d it to be his, and in the next place, it 
is not probable that Mir. Addifon himfelf had fo 
high au opinion of this fimile, as to call it as great 
as ever entered into the thought of man; for it 
has in reality no uncommon greatnefs in it. ‘The 
‘mage occurs a thoufand times in the book of Pfalms; 
fo that it has not novelty torecommendit, andthe 
manner of its being exprefled, is no way extraordi- 
nary. The high terms in which it.is celebrated, is 
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the language of friendfhip, not of judgment. It is 
very probable Sir Richard Steele, warm’d with a fa- 
vourite fubje&, and zealous for the fame of Addifon, 
night exprefs himfelf thus hyperbolically concerning 
it; but Mr. Addifon was too judicious a critic,tothink 
or {peak of it in thefe terms, and was befides too cau- 
tious to run the rifk of doing it himfelf in fo public a 
manner. In a word, Mr. Oldmixon was an en- 
vious man, and we have feen with how little ground 
of refentment he railed againit Eufden, becaufe that 
gentleman was preferred to the Laurel. 

Mr. Oldmixon joined the general cry of the under- 
ling writers againit Mr. Pope; and wrote many let- 
ters in the Flying Poft, with an intention to reduce 
his reputation, with as little fuccefs as his other 
antagonitfts 


ceived a place in his Dunciad. 


When that eminent fatyrift in his fecond Book, 
line 270, reprefents the Dunces diving for the Prize 
of Dulnefs, he in a particular manner dignifies Old- 
mixon, for he makes him climb a lighter, that by 
leaping from it, he may fink the deeper in the 
mud. 


In naked majefty Oldmixon flands, 
And, Milo-like, furveys his arms and hands, 
Then fighing thus: « And am I now threefcore ? 
* Ah whys; ye Gods! fhould two and two make 
‘ four? ; 

He faid and climb’d a ftranded lighter’s height, 
Shot to the black abyfs, and plung’d down-right, 
The Senior’s judgment all the crowd admire, 
Who but‘to fink the deeper, rofe the] 
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Mr. Oldmixon wrote a hiftory of the Stuarts in 
folio, and a Critical Hiftory of England, in two 
volumes oftavo. The former of thefe piece. 
was undertaken to blacken the family of th 
Stuarts. The moft impartial writers and candid 
critics, on both fides, have held this work in con. 
tempt, for in every page there breathes a malevolent 
{pirit, a difpofition to rail and calumniate - So far 
from obferving that neutrality and difpaflionate even. 
neis of temper, whieh fhould be carefully attended 
to by every hiftorian, he fuffers himfelf to be tran. 
{ported with anger: He reviles, wretts particular 
paflages, and frequently draws forced 
A hiftory written inthis fpirit has no great claim 
to a reader’s faith. ‘The reigns of the Stuarts 
in England were no doubt chequer’d with many 
evils; and yet it is certainly true, that a man 
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antagonilts had done. In his profe Efflay on Criti- 
cifm, and in the Arts of Logic and Rhetoric, he 
frequently reflects on Pope, for which he has re- 
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who can fit deliberately down to fearch for errors 
only, muft have a ftrong propenfion to calumny, 
or at leaft take delight in triumphing over the weak- 
nels of his fellow-creatures, which is furely no in- 
dication of a good heart. 

Mr, O!dmixon, being employ’d by bifhop Kennet; 
yn publifhing the Hiftorians in‘his colleétion, he 
perverted Daniel’s Chronicle in numberlefs places. 
Yet this very man, in the preface to the firft of 
thefe, advanced a particular fa&, to charge three- 
eminent perfons of interpolating the lord Clarendon’s 
Hiftory ; which fa&t has been difproved by the 
bifhop of Rochefter, Dr. Atterbury, then the only 
furvivor of them; and the particular part he pretend- 
ed to be falfified produced fince, after almoft ninety 
years, in that noble author’s own hand. 

He was all his life a virulent Party-Writer, and 
received his reward in a {mall poft in the revenue at 
Liverpool, where he died im an advanced age, 
but in what year we cannot learn. 

Mr. Oldmixon, befides the works we have 
mentioned, was author of a volume of Poems, pub- 
iifhed in 17414. 

The Life of Arthur Maynwaring, Efq; prefixed 
to the works of that author, by Mr. Oldmixon. 

England’s Hiftorical Epifiles (Drayton’s revived.) 

The Life of queen Anne. 
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LeonarD WELSTED, Efq;: 


ft Is ‘gentleman was defcended from a very: 


good family in Leicefterfhire, and received! 


the rudiments of his education in Weftminfter- 
fchool. We areinformed by major Cleland, author. 
of a Panegyric on Mr. Pope, prefixed tothe Dunciad, , 
that he was a member of both the univerfities. 


In a piece faid to have been written by Mr. Wel-. 


fted, called The CharaGters of the Times, print. 
ed in 8vo. 1728, he gives this account of himfelf ;. 
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Mr. Welfted had in his youth raifed fo great. 
pe areata of his future genius, that there was. 
a kind of ftruggle between the two: univerfities, _ 


‘which ,fhould have the honour of his educa-. 


tion; to compound this, he civilly became 


-a member of both, and after having paffed’ 
‘fome time at the one, he removed to the: 


Other. From thence he returned to town,, 
where he became the darling expeétation of al}: 
the polite writers, whofe encouragement he ac. 
knowledged in his occafional poems, in a man. 
ner that will make no fmall part of the fame 
of his protectors. It alfo appears from his. 
works, that he was happy in the patronage of 
the moft illuftrious characters of the prefent age. 
Encouraged by fuch a combination in his fa. 
vour, he publithed a book of poems, fome in 


‘the Ovidian, fome in. the Horatian manner, ia 


© both: 
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‘quifite judges pronounced 
* he even rivalled his mafters. His love verfes 
« have refcued'that way of writing from contempt. 
« In-his tranflations he. has given us the very 
‘ foul and fpirit of his author. His Odes; his 
‘ Epiftles ; his Verfes; his Love-Tales; ali are 
‘ the moft perfec things in all poetry.’ 

If this reprefentation of our author’s abilities 
were juft, it would feem no wonder, if the 
two univerfities fhould ftrive-with each other 
for the honour of his education, but it 1s cer- 
tain the world have not coincided with this 
opinion of Mr. Wellited; who, by the way, can 
hardly be thought the author of fuch an extrava- 
gant {elf-approbation, unlefs it be an irony, which 
does not feem improbable. 

Our author, however, does not appear to have 
been a mean poet; he had certainly front 
nature an exceeding fine genius, but after he 
came to town he became a votary to pleafure, 
he applaufes of his friends, which taught 


him to overvalue his talents, perhaps flackened 
| 


‘ both which the moft exg 
a 


igence, and by making him truft folely to na- 


ture, flight the affiftance of art. 

In the year 1718 he wrote the Triumvirate, or 
a Letter in Verfe from Palemon to Celia from 
Bath, which was meant as a fatire againft Mr. 

ope. He wrote feveral other -occafional pieces 
againft this gentleman, who, in recompence of his 
enmity, has mentioned him twice in his Dunciad. 
In book ii. 1. 200. where he reprefents the poets 
flattering their patrons with the fulfome ftrains of 
panegyric, in order to procure from them that 
which they very much wanted, viz, money, he 
fhews Welfted as unfucceisful. 


But Welfted moft the poet’s healing balm,. 

Strives to extract from his foft giving palm ; 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling matter, 

The more thou tickleft, gripes his fift the ee 
Ms 
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Mr. Welfted was likewife charatterifed’ in the 
‘Treatife of the Art of Sinking, as a Didapper, and 
after as an Eel. He was likewife defcribed. under 
the character of another animal, a Mole, by the au- 
thor of the following fimile, which was handed 
about at the fame time. 


Dear Welfted, mark in dirty hole 
That painful animal a Mole : 
Above ground never born to FO, 
What mighty ftir it keeps below. ? 
To make a molehill all this ftrife ! 
It digs, pokes, undermines for life. 
How proud a little dire to fpread ! 
Confcious of nothing o’er its head, 
‘Till lab’ring on, for want of eyes, 
It blunders into light and dies, 


But mentioning him once was not enough for Mr, 
Pope. He is again celebrated in the third book, 


in that famous Parody upon Denham’s Cooper’s 
Hill, 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 

My great example, as it is my theme; 

‘Tho’ deep, yet clear ; tho’ gentle, yet not dull 

Strong*without rage; without o’er flowing full, 
Denham. 


3 


Which Mr. Pope has thus parodied ; 


Flow Welfted, flow ; like thine infpirer, beer, 
Tho’ ftale, not ripe ; tho’ thin, yet never c] 
So fweetly mawkih, and fo fmoothly dull ; 
Heady, not ftrong; and foaming, tho’ not full, 


ear; 


How far Mr. Pope’s infinuation is true, that Mr. 
Welfted owed his infpiration to beer, they who 


read 
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read his works may determine for themfelves: 
Poets who write fatire often ftrain hard for 
ridiculous circumftances, in order to expofe their: 
antagonifts, and it will be no violence to truth to: 
fay, that in fearch of ridicule, candour is fre- 
quently loft. 


In the year r726 Mr. Welfted brought upon the 
ftage a comedy called The Diffembled Wanton, 
or My Son get Money. He met with the 
patronage of the duke of Newcaitle, who was a 
great encourager of polite learning; and we find: 
that our author had a very competent place in the 
Ordnance-Office. 


His poetical works are chiefly thefe, 


The Duke of Marlborough’s Arrival, a Poem ;: 
printed in fol. 1709, infcribed to the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Dorfet and Middlefex. 


A Poem to the Memory of Mr. Philips, in- 
{cribed to Lord Bolingbroke, printed in fol. 1710. 


A Difcourfe to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Wal-. 
pole; to which is annexed Propofals for Tranflat-. 
ing the whole Works of Horace, with a Speci- 
men of the Performance, viz. Lib. It. Ode 1, 3}. 
5 and 22, printed in: 4to. 1727.. 


An Ode to the Hon. Major General Wade, on: 
Occafion of his difarming the Highlands, imi- 
tated from Horace. 


T’o the Earl of Clare, on his being created Duke: 
of Newcaftle. An Ode on the Birth-Day of his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. To the 
Princefs, a Poem. Amintor and the Nightingale, 
| a. Song, 
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a Song. Thefe four were printed together in 
1716. 


Of Falfe Fame, an Epiftle to. the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Pembroke, 8vo. 1732. 


A-Letter to his Grace the Duke of Chandois. 


To the Duke of Buckingham, on his Effay on 
Poetry. | 


Several fmall pieces in the Free Thinker. 

Epiftles, Odes, &c. written on feveral. Subjects ; 
with a Differtation concerning the Perfection of the 
Englifh Language, . 


Mr. Welfted has tranflated, Longinus’s Treatife 
on the Sublime, 
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*9 HIS gentleman was fon of Arthur More, 
efq; one of the lords commiflioners of trade, 
in the reign of Queen Anne; his mother was the 
ghter of Mr. Smyth, a man: of confiderable 
fortune, who left this his grandfon a handfome 
eftate, on which account he obtained an A& of 
Parliament to change his name to Smyth. 

Cur author received his education at Oxford, 
and while he remained at the univerfity he wrote 
a comedy called The Rival Modes, his only dra- 
matic performance. ‘This play was condemned in 
the reprefentation, but he printed it in 1727, with 
the following motto, which the author of the Notes. 
to the Dunciad, by way of irony, calls modett. 


Hic ceeflus, artemque repono. 


Upon the death of our author’s grandfather, he 
enjoyed the place of paymafter to the band of 
gentlemen -penfioners, in. conjunction with his 
younger brother, Arthur More; of this place 
his mother procured the reverfion from his late 
Majefty during his father’s lifetime. Being a 
man of a gay difpofition, he infinuated himfelf 
into the favour of his grace the duke of Wharton, 
and being, like him, deftitute of prudence, he 
joined with that volatile great man in writing a 
paper called the Inquifitor, which breathed fo 
much the fpirit of Jacobitifm, that the publifher 
thought 
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thought proper to facrifice his profit to his fafe- 
ty, and difcontinue it. 

By ufing too much freedom with the characte 
ot Pope, he provoked that gentleman, who with 
great {pirit ftigmatized him in his Dunciad. In 
his fecond book Mr. Pope places before the eyes 
of the dunces the phantom of a poet. He feems 


willing to give fome account of the pofiibility of 


dulneis making a wit, which can be done no 
otherwife than by chance. The lines which have 
relation to Mr. More are fo elegantly fatyric, 


that it probably will not difpleafe our readers to ° 


find therm inferted here. 


A poet’s'form fhe plac’d before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleft racer feize the prize ; 
No meagre mufe-rid mope, aduft and thin, 
In a dun night-gown of his own loofe kin, 
But fuch a bulk as no twelve bards could raife, 


Twelve ftarvling bards of thefe degenerate - 


days. 
All as a partridge plump, full-fed, and fair, 
She form’d this image of well-bodied:air, 
With pert, flat eyes, fhe window’d well its 
head; - 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead, 


And empty words fhe gave, and founding ’ 


{lrain, 
But fenfelefs, lifelefs!-idol void and vain! 
Never was dath'd out.at one lucky hit, 
A fool fo juft’ a copy of a wit; 
So like, that critics faid, and courtiers {wore, 
A wit it was, and call’d the phantom More. 


Though thefe lines’ of Pope are fufficiently fa-’ 
tirical, yet it feems they very little affected Mr.’ 
More.» A: gentleman intimately: acquainted: with 
him informs:us, that he has: heard Mr. More 
ieveral times. repeat thofe lines, without difcover- 
ing 
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ing any chagrin; and he ufed to obferve, that he 
was now fecure of being tranfmitted to pofterity : 
an honour which, fays he, 1 could never have 
arrived at, but by Pope’s means.. The caufe of the 
quarrel between this gentleman and that great 
poet feems to have been this, 

In a letter publifhed in the Daily Journal March 
18, 1728, written by Mr. More, he has the fol- 
lowing words, ‘ Upom reading the third volume of. 
“ Pope’s Mifcellanies, I found five lines which I 
thought excellent, and happening to praife them,. 
a gentleman produced a modern comedy, the 
Rival Modes, publifhed laft year, where were 
the fame verfes to a tittle. Thefe gentlemen 
are undoubtedly the firft plagiaries that pretend 
to make a reputation, by ftealing from a man’s 
works in his own life-time, and out of a public 
print. But it is apparent from the notes to the 
Duneiad, that Mr. More himfelf borrowed the lines 
from Pope; for in a letter dated January 27, 1726, 
addrefled to Mr.Pope, he obferves, ‘ That thefe verfes 
‘ which he had before given him leave to infert in 
the Rival Modes, would be known for his, fome. 
copies. being got abroad, He defires, neverthe- 
lefs, that fince the lines in his comedy. have been 
read to: feveral, Mr. Pope would not deprive it 
of them.’ 

As a proof of this circumftance, the teftimony 
of lord Bolingbroke is adduced, and the lady of 
Hugh Bethel, efq; to whom the verfes were-ori- 
ginally addrefled, who knew them to be Mr. 
Pope’s long before the Rival Modes was compofed. 

Our author further charges Mr. Pope with being 
an enemy to the church and ftate. ‘ The Me- 
“ moirs of a Parifh Clerk, fays he, was a very 
« dull, and unjuft abufe of the bifhop of Sarum 
‘ (who wrote in defence of our religion and confti- 
‘ tution) who has been dead. many years.’ + e 
» GQs, 
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alfo, continues the author of the Notes to the 
Dunciad, is likewife untrue, it being known to 
divers, that thefe Memoirs were written at the 
feat of the lord Harcourt in Oxfordshire, before 
the death of bifhop Burnet, and many years be- 
fore the appearance of that hiftory, of which 
they are pretended to be an abufe. Moft true 
it is that Mr. More had fuch a defign, .and 
was himfelf the man who preffed Dr. Arbuth- 
not, and Mr. Pope to affift him therein; - and 
that he borrowed thofe Memoirs of the latter, 
when that ‘hiftory. came forth, with intent to 
turn them to fuch abufe; but being able to ob- 
tain from Pope but one fingle hint, and cither 
changing his mind, or having. more mind than a- 
bility, he contented himfelf to keep ‘the faid 
Memoirs, and read them as his own to all his 
acquaintance. A noble perfon there is; into 
whofe company Pope once chanced to introduce 
him, who well remembered the converfation of 
Mr. More to have turned upon the contempt 
he had for that reverend prelate, and how full 
he was of a defign he declared himfelf to have 
of expofing him; this noble perfon is the earl of 
Peterborough.’ 


Thus Mr. Pope was obliged to reprefent this gen- 


tleman as a plagiary, or to pafs for one himiéelf. 
His cafe indeed, as the author of the notes to the 
Dunciad obferves, was like that of a man who, 
as he was fitting in company, perceived his next 
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eighbour had ftolen his handkerchief. ‘ Sir, faid 
the thief, finding himfelf detected, do not exvofe 
me, I did it for mere want ; be fo good but to 
take it privately out of my pocket again, and 
fay nothing.” The honeft man did fo, but the 
other cried out, See, gentlemen! what a thief 
we have among us! look, he is ftealing my 
handkerchief,’ 
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The plagiarifm of this perfon gave occafion to 
the following epigram ; 


More a always {miles whenever he recites ; 

He {m les ( (you think) approving what bei writes ; 
And yet in this no vanity is fhown; 

A modeft man may like ‘what's not his own. 


The fmaller pieces which we have heard. attri- 
buted to this author, are, An Epigram on the 
Bridge at Blenheim, by Dr. Eva ans; Cofmelia, by 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Jones, &c. The Saw-Pit, a Simile, 
by a Friend; and fome unowned Ketters; Adver- 
Glements, and pawl agate Mr. Hove in the 


his converfation sbieertbtbad by a facetious.and geintle- 
man-like manner, without any of the) ftiffnefs of 
the {cholar, or the ufual petulance of a poet. He 
ilways lived in affluent circumitances, and by 
mixing with genteel company, his habit of _ele- 
gance was never loft, a fate which too hd hea 
pens to thofe, who, notwithftanding the 
att parts, are excluded the circle .of polite. 
ne{s by the « »ppreiiions of poverty. In this light 
Mr. Pope muit have confidered him, or he, who 
was one of the politeft men of the,age, as well 
as the g¢reateft poet, would never have intro- 
duced him to the earl of Peterborough. | It 
does not appear that Mr. More had parts otherwife 
fuficient to entitle him to the notice of Pope, and 
therefore, he ‘muft have confidered him only as 
a gen tleman. Had he poffefled as much. prus 
dence, as politenefs, he would have avoided byzail 
means 
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micans incurring the difpleafure of Pope, who, as 
he was the warmeft friend, was-likewife a very 
powerful and implacable enemy. In this contro- 
verfy, however, it is evident enough that Mr. 
Moore was the agegreflor, and it is likewife certain 
that his punifhment has been equal to his offence, 


He died Odtober 18, 1734, at Whifter, near 


Ifleworth in Middlefex, for which county he was a 
juitice of peace, 


TERR SE TROP LQOHD 


Mr.-Jouwn Dennres, 


HIS celebrated ‘critic was born in Lon. 
don in the year 1657, his father being a 
Sadler, and an eminent citizen *: 

He received his early education at Harrow on 
the Hill, under the pious and learned Dr. William 
Horn, having for his {choolfellows many young 
noblemen, who afterwards made a confiderable 
figure in the ftate. He removed from Harrow to 
Caius College in Cambridge, where he was ad- 
mitted January 13, 1675, in the 18th year of his 
age. In due time Mr. Dennis took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and after quitting the univerfi- 
ty he indulged a paffion which he had entertain - 


ed for travelling, and fet out for France and 
* Jacob’s Lives of the Poets, 


Italy® 
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italy. In the courie of his travels he, no doubt, 
amade fuch obfervations upon the government and 
genius of the people whom he vilited, as enabled 
shim to make a jaft compasifon between foreign 
ftates and his own country. In all probability, 
while he was in France and Italy, he conceived 
an abhorrence of <detpotic government, the ef- 
fets of which he then had an opportunity more 
intimately todifcern; tor he returned home ftill 
more confirmed in Whig principles, by which his 
politica! conduct was ever governed. 

Our author in his early years became acquaint- 
ed with fome of the brighteft geniufes which 
then illuminated the regions of wit, fuch as Dry- 
den, Wycherly, Congreve, and Southern. ‘Their 
converfation was in itfelf fufficient to divert -his 
mind frcm the acquifition of any profitable art, 
or. the exercife of any profeffion. He ranked him- 
felf amoneft the wits, and from thatamoment held 
every attainment in contempt, except what relat- 
ed to poetry, and tafte. 

Mr. Dennis, by the inftances of zeal which he 
gave for the Proteftant iucceffion in the reign of 
King Willian, and Queen Anne, obtained the pa- 
‘tronage of the duke of Marlborough, who pro- 
cured him the piace of one of the Queen’s wait- 
ers in the Cuftom-houfe, worth 120 1. per annum, 
which Mr. Dennis held for fix years. During the 
time he attended at the Cuftom-houfe, he lived 
fo profufely, and managed his affairs with fo 
little oeconomy, that in order to difcharge fome 
prefling demands, he was obliged to difpofe 
of his place. When the earl of Hallifax, with 
whom he had the honour of being acquainted, 
heard of Mr. Dennis’s defign, he fent for him, and 
in the moft friendly manner, expoftulated with 
him upon the folly, and rafhnefs of difpofing of 
his place, by which (fays his lordfhip) you will 
foon become a beggar. Mr. Dennis ere 
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has exigences, and the prefling demands that were 
then made upon him: which did not however fa- 
tisfy his lordthip, who infitted if he did fell it, 
it fhould be with fome reverfion to himfelf for 
the {pace of forty years, a term which the earl 
had no notion Mr. Dennis could exceed. But he 
was miftaken in his calculation upon our poet's 
conftitution, who out-lived the term of forty years 
ftipulated when he fold his place, and fulfilled in 
a very advanced age, what his lordfhip had pro- 
phefied would befal him. This circumftance our 
author hints at in his dedication of his poem on 
the Battle of Ramellies, to lord Hallifax, « Ihave 
* lately, fays he, had very great obligations to 
your lordfhip, you have been pleafed to take 
fome care of my fortune, at a time when I mot 
wanted it, and had the leaft reafon to expect it 
from you.’ This poem on the Battle of Ramel- 
lies is a cold unfpirited performance ; it has nei- 
ther fire, nor elevation, and is the true poetical 
fifter of another poem of his, on the Battle of 
Blenheim, addreffed to Queen Anne, and for which 
the duke of Marlborough rewarded him, fays Mr, 
Coxeter, with a prefent of a hundred guineas... In 
thefe poems he has introduced a kind of machine- 
ry ; good and bad angels intereft themfelves in the 
action, and his hero, the duke of Marlborough, 
enjoys a large fhare of the ceeleftial protection. 
Mr. Dennis. had once contra@ed a friendfhip * 
with Sir Richard Steele, whom he afterwards {e- 
verely attacked. Sir Richard had promifed that 
he would take fome oppertunity of mentioning 
his works in public with advantage, and endea- 
vour to raife his reputation, When Sir Richard 
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* Which friendfhip he ill repaid. Sir Richard once be- 
came bail for Dennis, who hearing that Sir Richard was ar- 
refted on his account, cried out. © Sdeath! Why did not he 
* keep out of the way, as I did? 
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engaged in a periodical paper. there was a fair 
nivel yn of doing it, and accordingly in one of his 
Spe ‘Elators he quotes the following coup. t, which 
he ts pleafed to call humorous, but which iauiiever 
is a tranflation from Boileau. 


One fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And fhakes his empty noddle at his brother. 


The citation of this couplet Mr. Dennis imagin- 
ed, was rather meant to affront him, than pay a 
compliment to his genius, as he could difcover 
nothing excellent in the lines, and if there was, 
they being only atranflation,in fome meafure abated 
the merit of them. Being fired with refentment 
at this affront, he immediately, in a fpirit of fury, 
wrote a letter to the Speétator, in which he treat- 
ed him with very little ceremony, and informed 
him, that if he had been fincere in paying a com- 
pliment to him, he fhould have chofen a quotation 
from his poem on the Battle of Ramellies; he 
then ee out a particular paflage, of which he 
himfelf hada very high opinion, and which we 
tha jn infert as a {fpecimen of that performance. 


A ceeleftial fpirit vifits the duke of Marlborough 
the night before the battle, and after he has faid 
feveral other things to him, goes on thus, 


A wondrous vittory attends thy arms, 

Great in itfelf, and in its fequel vaft ; 

Whofe ecchoing found thro’ all the Weft fhall 
run, 

T Tranfpor ting the glad nations allaround, 

Who ot fhail doubt, and oft fufpend their joy, 

And oft imagine all an empty dream ; 

The conqueror himfelf fhall cry amaz’d, 

"Tis not our work, alas we did it not ; 

The hand of Gop, the hand of Gon is here! 

For 
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For thee, fo great fhall be thy high renown, 

‘That fame fhall think no mafic lixe thy name; 

Around the circling globe it fhall be fpreai, 

And to the world’s laft ages fhall endure; 

And the moft lofty, moft afpiring man, " 

Shall want th’.afarance in his fecret prayers 

‘To ask fuch high felicity and fame, 

As Heav’n has freely granted thee; yet’this 

That feems fo great, fo glorious to thee now, 

Would look how low, how vile te thy great 
mind, 

If I could fet before th’ aftonith’d eyes, 

Th excefs of glory, and th’ excefs of blifs 

That is prepar’d for thy expiring feul, 

When thou arriv’ft at everlafting day. 


The quotation by Mr. Dennis is longer, but we 
are perfuaded the reader will not be difpleafed 
that we do not take the trouble to tranfcribe the 
whole, as it dees not improve, but rather grows 
more languid. Hew ftrangely are people deceiv- 
ed in their own productions ! In the language of 
fincerity we cannot difcover a poetical conception, 
one ftriking image, or one animated line in the a- 
bove, and yet Mr. Dennis obferves to Sir Richard 
Steele, that thefe are ‘the lines, by quoting which, 
he would really have done him honour. 

But Mr. Dennis’s refentment did not terminate 
here ; he attempted to expofe a paper in the Specta- 
tor upon dramatic conduét, in which the author en- 
deavours to fhew that a poet is not always obliged to 
diftribute poetical juftice on this very reafonable ac- 
count, that good and evil happen alike to all men 
on this fide the grave. To this propofition our 
critic objedts, ‘ that itis not only a-very falfe, but 
‘ a’ dangerous afflertion, that we neither know what 
men really are, nor what they feffer. Befides, 
* fays he, let it be confidered, that a man is a 
* creature, who is created immortal, and a crea- 
Lz * ture 
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‘ ture confequently that will find a compenfation 
‘in futurity, for any feeming inequality in his 
‘ deftiny here; but the creatures of a poetical 
‘ creator, areimaginary, and tranfitory ; they have 
no longer duration than the reprefentation of 
‘ their refpective fables, and confequently if they 
‘ offend, they muft be punifhed during that repre- 
‘ fentation, and therefore we are very far from 
‘ pretending, that poetical juftice is an equal re- 
« prefentation of the juftice of the Almighty.” In 
{upport of this opinion our critic produces the 
example of Euripides, and the beft poets amongft 
the ancients, who practifed it, and the authority 
of Ariftotle, who eftablifhed the rule. But nature, 
or Shakefpear, which is another word for nature, 
is by no means in favour of this equal diftribu- 
tion. No chara¢ter can be reprefented in trage- 
dy abfolutely perfeét, as no fuch character ex- 
iits; but a character which pofiefles more vir- 
tues than vices, may be upon the whole amia- 
ble, and yet with the ftri€teft propriety may be 
made the chief fuffererin the drama. If any paf- 
fion ftrongly predominates in the heart of man, it 
will often expofe him to fuch f{nares, entangle him 
in fuch difficulties, and opprefs him with fuch 
wants, that in the very nature of things, he muft 
fink under the complicated weight of mifery. 
This may happen to a charaéter extremely ami- 
able, the paffion which governs him may be termed 
unhappy, but not guilty, or if it fhould paitake 
the nature of guilt, fallible creatures cannot al- 
ways combat with fuccefs againft guilty paflions. 
The drama being an imitation of nature, the 
poet caufes a compofition of charaéters formed in 
his imagination to be reprefented by players; thefe 
charagters charm, or difpleafe, not only for what 
they do; during the reprefentation of the fable, 
but we love, or hate them for what they have 
Gone before their appearance ; and we dread, or 
warmly 
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warmly expect the confequences of their refoluti- 
ons after they depart the ftage. The. illufion 
would not be fufficiently ftrong, if we did not fup- 
pofe the dramatic perfons equally accountable to 
the powers above us, as we are ourfelves.. This 
Snake{pear has taken care forcibly to imprefs upon 
his audience, in making the ghoit of the murthered 
king of Denmark, charge his fon not to touch his 
mother’s life, but leave her to heaven ; and the re- 
flexions of her own confcience to goad and fting 
her. 

Mr. Dennis’s reafoning, upon the whole amounts 
to this, that no perfeét character fhould fuffer in the 
drama ; to which it may be an{wered, that no per- 
fect character ever did fuffer in the drama; becauf 
no poet who draws from nature, ever introduced 
one, for this very good reafon, that there are none 
in exiftence. 

Mr. Dennis, who was reftlefs in attacking thofe 
writers, who met with fuccefs, levelled fome more 
criticifms againit the Spefators ; and amongft the 
reit endeavoured to expofe Mr. Addifon’s Iiluftra 
tions of the Old Ballad, called Chevy Chace; of 
which we fhall only fay, that he performed this ta‘k 
more fuccefsfully than he executed his Animad- 
verfions upon Poetical Juftice. 

We have already taken notice of the warm at- 
tachment Mr. Dennis always had to the Whig-In- 
tereft, and his particular zeal for the Hanoverian 
fucceffion. He wrote many letters and pamphiets, 
for the adminiftration of the earl of Godolphin, 
and the duke of Marlborough, and never failei 
to lath the French with all the feverity. natural to 
him, 

When the peace (which the Whigs reckoned the 
moft inglorious that ever was made) was about to 
be ratified, Mr. Dennis, who certainly over-rated his 


importance, took it into his imagination, that whea 
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the terms of peace fhould be ftipulated, fome per- 
fons, who had been moft active againft the French, 
would be demanded by that nation as hoftages ;. 
and he imagined himfelf of importance e- 
nough to be made choice of, but dreaded his 
being given up to the French, as the greateft evil 
that could befall him. Under the influence of this 
ftiong delufion, he aétuaily waited on the duke of 
Marlborough, and begg’d his grace’s interpofition, 
that he might not be iacnficed to the French, for 
fays he, ‘.1 have always been their enemy. To 
this ftrange requeft, his grace very gravely replied, 
‘ Do not fear, Mr. Dennisy you fhall not be given 
‘ up to the French; Ihave been a greater enemy to 
‘ them than you, and you fee I am not afraid of 
‘ being facrificed, nor am in the lJeaft: difturbed.’ 


grace’s anfwer, but there flill remained upon his 
{pirits a dread of his becoming a prey to fome of 
the enemics of Great Britain. 

He foon after this retired intg the country, to 
frend fome time at a friend’s houte. While he was 
wzlkirg one day by the fea-fide, he faw a fhip in 
full fail approaching towards the fhore, which his 
diftracied imagination diétated, was a French fhip 
fent to carry him off. He hurried to the gen- 
tleman’s houfe with the utmoft precipitation, up- 
braided him with treachery, as being privy to the 
attempts 6f the French againft his life, and without 
ceremony quitted his houfe, and pofted to London, 
as faft as he could. 

Mr. Dennis, who never cared to be an unconcern- 
ed fpe€tator, when any bufinefs of a public or im- 
portant nature was in agitation, entered the lifts 
with the celebrated Mr. Sacheverel, who in the 
year 1702 publifhed at Oxford a piece called the 
Political Union, the purport of which was to fhew, 
that-the Church and the State are invariably con- 
nected, and that the one cannot fubfift without en 
other 
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other. Mr. Dennis in anfwer to this, in a letter to 
a member of parliament, with much zeal, force of 
argument, and lefs ferocity than ufual, endeavours 
to overthrow the propofition, and fhew the danger 
of prieftcraft, both to religion and government. 

In this letter he very fenfibly obferves, « That 
fince the very fpirit of the chriftian religion, is 
* the fpirit of union and charity, it follows by con- 
* fequence, thata fpirit of divifion, is a fpirit of 
‘ malice, and of the Devil. A true fon of the 
‘ church, ishe who appears moft for union, who 
breathes nothing but charity ; who neglects all 
worldly greatnefs ‘to bear his mafter’s yoke ; and 
* who has learned of him to be meek and lowly 
Saof heart,” 

He fhews that the moderate part of the Church of 

ingland are the trueft church; and that violent 
party which differs: from the moderate ought to be 
called Diffenters, becaufe they are at a. greater dif- 
tance from: charity, which is the charatterific. 
of atrue church, than any Diffenters. By which, 
fays he; * It appears that Mr. Sacheverel has made 
a rodto whip himfelf, for if only the true Church 
of England is to remain, and if the moderate par 
is the true church, the mof violent ought the leaft 
to be tolerated, becaufe they differ from charity ; 
and confequently are more ready to difturb the pub- 
lic peace.’ 

In 1703, he publithed propofals for putt ng 
a {peedy end to the war, by ruining the ccm- 
merce of the French and Spaniards, and fecuring 
our. own without any add.tional expence to the na. 
tion. ‘This was thought a very judicious, and well 
defigned plan. 

In 1706 our author publifhed an Effay on the 
Jtalian Opera, in which, with an irrefiftable forc>, 
he fhews the extreme danger that a generous nation 
is expofed to, by too much indulging effeminate 
L. 4 mufie, 
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mufic. Inthe preface he quotes a paflage from 
Boileau, in w hich that fatirift exprefles himfelf with 
much feverity againit emafculating diverfions; and 
the Italian mufic in particular. 
_ He-obferves, « 17 hat the modern Italians have 
the very fame fun aad {oil with the antient Romans, 
and yet are their manners dire€tly oppofite. Their 
men are neither virtuous, wife, or valiant, and ary 
who have reafon to know their wome sn, never truit 
them out of their fight. "Tis impoffible to give any 
reafon for fo great a difference between the antient 
Romans, and the modern Italians, but only ‘luxury ; 
and the reigning luxury of modern Italy, is that 
oft and efeminate mufic, which abounds in the 
Opera.’ 

In this Effay Mr. Dennis remarks, that en- 
tertainments entirely made up of mufic can ne- 
ver initruct the mind, nor promote one excellent 
purpofe in human nature. ‘ Perhaps, fays he, 
‘ the pride and vanity that is in mankind, may 
determine the generality to give into mufic, at the 
expence of poetry. Men love to enjoy their 
pleafures entirely, and not to have them reftrained 
€ by awe, or curbed by mortification. Now there 
‘ are but few judicious fpectators .at our dramatic 
‘ AreaieAtetone fince none can be fo, but who 
with great endowments of. nature have had a 
very generous education; and the reft are fre- 
‘ quently mortified, by paffing foolith judgments : 
‘ But in mufic the cafe is vaftly diferent; to judge 
‘ of that requires only ufe, and a fine ear, which 
wane sage oft has a great deal finer than his 
‘ mafter. In fhort, a man without common fenfe 
dey _ well judge of what a man writes with- 
* out common-fenfe, and without common-fenfe 
‘ compofes.” He then inquires: what the confe- 
quence will be if we banith poetry, which ‘is,: that 
taftc, politenefs, erudition and public fpirit will 
fall with it, and all for a Song. 

The 
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The declenfion*of poetry in Greece and Rome 
was foon followed by that of liberty and empire ; 


according to Rofcommon in his Effay on Tranilated 
Verfe. 


True poets are the guardians of a ftate, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate: 
For that which Rome to conquett did in{pire, | 
Was not the Veftal, but the Mufes fire; 
Heav'n joins the bleflings, no declining age 
E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. 


In 1711 Mr. Dennis publithed an Effay upon 
Public Spirit, being a fatire in profe, upon the 
Manners and Luxury of the Times, the chief 
fources of our prefent Parties and Divifions. ‘This 
is one of the moft finifhed performances of our au- 
thor; the intention is laudable, and the execution 
‘equal to the goodnefs of the defign. He begins 
the Effay, with a definition of the love of our 
country, fhews how much the phrafe has been prof- 
tituted, and how feldom underftood, or praétifed 
in its genuine fenfe. He then obferves how deftruc- 
tive it is to indulge an imitation of foreign fafhions ; 
that fafhions are often followed by the manners of 
a people from whom they are borrowed; as in 
the beginning of king Charles the IId’s reign, 
After the general diftration which was immedi. 
ately confequent upon the Reftoration, lord Halifax 
informs us, the people began to fhake off their 
flavery in point of drefs, and to be afhamed of their 
fervility in that particular ; © and that they might 
‘ look the more, fays his lordhhip, like a diftine 
people, they threw off their fafhions, and put on 
* vetts: The French did not like this independence, 
‘ this flight fhewn to their tafte, as they thought it 

portended no good to their politics, confidering 
‘that it is a natural introdudtion, firft to make the 
world their affes, that they may afterwards make 
’ 5 * them 
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ner been deftructive to the ladies : 
{i 


them their flaves. They fent over the duchefs of 
Port{mouth, who, befides many other commiffions, 
bore one to laugh us out of our velts, which fhe 
performed fo effectually, that in a moment we 
were like fo many footmen, who had quitted their 
inaflers livery, we took it again, and returned to 
our old pares So that the very time of doing 
thi gave a very critical advantage to France, 
fice it looked like an evidence of returning to 
their interefts, as well as their fafhions.’ 


this quotation from. the marquis of 


in which people of fafhion indulge 


Hakfax, he Base, ds to vet againft the varions 
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rticular man. 

That artific al 
dainties raife in their con tut tutions fierce ebulli- 
tions, and violent emotions, too rude for the de- 
licate texture of their bors es; and for half the 
year together, they neither take any air, nor 
ule any exercife to remove them. From hence 
diftempers of body and mind; from hence an in- 
fn.ty of irregular defires, unlawful amours, in- 
irigues, vapours, and whimfies, and ali the nu- 
merous, melancholy croud of deep hyflerical 
{ymptoms ; from hence it comes to pafs that the 
fruit of their bodies lie in them hke plants in 
hot-beds ; from hence it proceeds that our Britifh 
maids, who in the time of our Henrys, were not 
held marriageable till turned of twenty, are now 
become falling ripe at twelve, and forced to _pre- 
maturenefs, by the heat of adventitious fire. Nor 
has luxury cnly changed our natures, but tranf- 
formed our fexes: We have men that are more 
ioft, more languid, and more paffive than women. 
On the other fide we have women, who, as it 
were 


tle obferves that luxury has a apa 
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* were in revenge, are’ mafculine in their defires, 
* and mafculine in their practices.’ 


Ina pretty advanced age Mr.. Dennis, who then: 
laboured under fevere neceffities, publifhed two. 
volumes of Letters, by fubfcription, which are 
by far the moft entertaining part of his writ- 
ings.. They have more {prightlinefs and force 
in them. than, from reading his other works, we: 
would be difpofed to imagine. They are addrefied 
to perfons diftinguifhel by their ~ fortune, ve. 
nius, and exalted ftation; the duke of Marlborough, 
the lord. Lanfdowne, earl of Godolphin, earl of 
Halifax, Mr: Dryden, Mr. Prior, Mr. Wycherley 


: Clic } > 
Henry Cromwel, Efq; Walter Mo ‘le, Ela; and 
y » Liq y 


Sir Richard Blackmore. He entitles them letters 
Moral and’ Critical. ”” The» Critical are chief 
imployed upon Mr. Addifon’s Cato, which he cen- 
fures in fome places with great juftice, and critical 
propriety : In other places he only difcovers {p 
and endeavours to burlefque noble pailages, mer 
from refentment to the author. 

There is likewife publithed amongtt thefe Ietters, 
an enquiry into the genius and writings of Shake. 


wea { 
be 
c 


i 
fpear. He contends for Shakefpear’s ignorance of 
the antients, and obferves, that it would derogaté 
much from his glory te-fuppofe him to. have 
or underftood them, becaufe if he had, his not prac- 
tifing their art, and not reflraining the luxuriance 
of his imagination would be a reproach. to him. 
After beftowing the higheft panegyric upon Shake. 
fpear, he fays, © That he feems to have been th 
¢ 


read, 


the 
very Original of our Englifh tragical harmony ; 
that is the harmony of blank verfe, diverfified 
“often by diffyllable and trifyllable terminations. 
For that diverfity. diftinguithes it from heroic har. 
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‘mony, and bringing it nearer to common ule, 
* makes it more proper to gain attention, and more 
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‘ make when we are writing profe, we make fuch 
‘ verfe in common converfation.” 

One of the reafons Mr. Dennis afligns for 
Shakefpear’s. want of learning, is, that Julius 
Cefar, in’ the play which goes by his name, 
Riker but a third ae figure, and had he (fays the 
author) confulted the Latin writers, he could not 
have been guilty of fuch an error; Bae this is far 
from being conclufive, which might as well be ow- 
ing to his having a contempt for Cefar’s character, 
and an enthufiaftic admiration for thofe of Brutus 
and Caffius. 

Another profe Effay of Mr. Dennis’s, which 
does him very great honour, is his Grounds of Cri- 
ticifm in Poetry. Amonett many mafterly things, 
which he there advances, is the following. ‘ The 
‘ antient poets (fays he] derived that advantage 
‘ which they have over the moderns, to the con- 
: ftituting their fubjects after a religious manner ; 
‘and from the prece pts of Longinus, it appear 
: 1e greateft fublimity is to be derived from 


that i 


then ober that one of the prin- 
that has made the modern poetry fo 
i is, that va divefting itfelf of religion, 
it is fallen from its dignity, and its original nature 
and ee | and from the greateft production 
inthe mind of man, itis dwindled to an extravagant, 
and vain ree: sment. When fubjects are in them- 
{elves great, the ideas of the writer muft likewife be 
great; and nothing is in its nature fo dignified as 
religion. ‘This he illufirates by many examples 
from Milton, who when he raifes his voice to hea- 
ven, and {pea aks the language of the divinity, then 
does he reach the true fublime;. but. when he de- 
fcends to the more trifling confideration of human 
things, his wing is neceffarily depreffed, and his 
ftrains are lefs tranfpo rting. 


We 
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We fhall now take a view of Mr. Dennis, in that 
part of his life and writings, in which he. makes .a 
lefs confiderable figure, by expofing himfelf to the 
refentment of one fo much his {uperior ; and who, 
after a long provocation, at laft let loofe his rage 
againft him, in a manner that no time can oblite- 
rate. Mr. Dennis we have already obferved, waged 
a perpetual war with fuccefsful writers, except thofe 
few who were his friends ; but never engaged with 
fo much fury, and lefs juftice, againft the writings 
of any poet, as thofe of Mr. Pope. 


. Some. time after: the death of Dryden, . when 
Pope’s reputation began ta grow, his friends who 
were fanguine in his intereft, were impradent 
enough to make comparifons, and really.afiert, that 
Pope was the greateft poet of the two: Dennis, 
who had made court to Dryden, and was re{pected 
by him, heard this with indignation, and immedi- 
ately exerted all the ctiticifm and force of which 
he was mafter, to reduce the chara@er of Pope. 
fn this attempt he neither has fucceeded, nor did he 
purfue it like a gentleman. 


In his reflexions on Pope’s Effay on Criticifm, he 
ufes the following unmannerly epithets. ‘ A young 
‘ {quab, fhort gentleman, whofe outward form tho’ 
it fhould be that of a downright monkey, would 
not differ fo much from human fhape, as, his .un- 
thinking, immaterial part does from human un- 
derftanding. Fie is as ftupid and as, venemous 
as an hunch-backed toad. ——.A book through 
which folly and ignorance, thofe brethren (o lame, 
and impotent, do ridiculoufly look very big, and 
* very dull, and ftrut, and hobble chee: by jowl, 
* with their arms on kimbo, being Jed, and fap- 
* ported, and bully-backed, by that. blind He@er 
* impudence.” © The reafons which our critic gives 
for this extraordinary fury are equally ridiculous, 
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«I regard him (fays he) as an enemy, not fo 
« much to me, as to my king, to my country, and 
to my religion. The epidemic madnefs of the 
times has given him reputation, and reputation 
is power; and that has made him dangerous. 
Therefore I look on it as my duty to king George, 
and to the liberties of my country, more dear than. 
life to. me, of which I have now been 4o years a 
conftant aflertor, &c. J look upon it as my duty 
I fay to do, Reader obferve what, To 
pull the lion’s fkin from this little afs, which po- 
pular error has thrown round him, and fhew that 
this little author, who has been lately fo much 
in vogue, has neither fenfe in his thoughts, nor 
Englifh in his expreflions.. See his Remarks on 
Homer, Pref. p. 2. and p. g1. 
Speaking of Mr. Pope’s Windfor-Forreft, he fays, 
It is a wretched rhapfody, impudently writ in 
emulation of Cooper’s-Hill. ‘The author of it is 
obfcure, is ambiguous, is affected, is temerarious, 
is barbarous.’ 
After thefe provocations, it is no wonder that 
Pope fhould take an opportunity of recording him 
in his Dunciad ; and yet he had fome efteem for 
our author’s learning and genius. Mr. Dennis put 
his name to every thing he wrote againft him, which 
Mr. Pope confidered as a, circumftance of candour, 
He pitied him as a man fubjeét to the dominion of 
invidious paffions, than which no feverer fenfations 
can tear the heart of man. 

In the firft Book of his Dunciad, line 103, he re- 
prefents Dullnefs taking a view of her fons ; and 
thus mentions Dennis, 
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She faw flow Philips:creep like Tate’s poor page, 
And all the mighty mad in Dennis rage. 


He 
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He mentions him again flightly in his. fecond. 
Book, line 230, and in his third Book, line 1655, 


taking notice of a quarrel between him and Mr.. 
Gildon, he fays, 


Ah Dennis! Gildon ah! what ill-ftarr’d rage 

_ Divides a friendfhip long confirm’d by age? 
Blockheads, with reafon, wicked wits abhor, 
But fool with fool, is barbr’ous civil war, 
Embrace, embrace, my fons! be foes no more !: 
Nor glad vile poets, with true critic’s gore. 


Our author gained little by his oppofition to. 
Pope, in which he muft either have violated his: 
judgment, or been under the influence of the: 
ftrongeft prejudice that ever blinded the eyes of 
any man; for not to admire the writings of this 
excellent poet, is an argument of a total deprava- 
tion of taite, which in other refpeéts does not ap- 
pear to be the cafe of Mr. Dennis. 

We fhall now take. a view of our author in the: 
light of adramatift. In the year 1697 a comedy 
of his was acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane, called A Plot and No Plot, dedicated to the 
Earl of Sunderland. The fcope of this piece is. 
to. ridicule the credulity and principles of the 
Jacobites, the moral of which is this, ~ That there 
‘ are in all parties, perfons who find it their in- 
tereft to deceive the reft,, and that one half of 
‘ every faction makes a property in fee-fimple of 
* the other , therefore we Ought never to believe 
any thing will, or will not be, becaufe it is a- 
greeable, or contrary to our humours, but becaufe 
it is in itfelf likely, or improbable. Credulity 
in men, engaged in a party, proceeds oftner 
from pride than weaknefs, and it is the hardeft 
thing in the world to impofe upon a humble 
man,’ 
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In 1699 a tragedy called Rinaldo and Armida 
was atted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
dedicated to the Duke of Ormond. Scene the top 
of a mountain in the Canaries. The hint of the 
chief characters is owing to Taffo’s Gierufalemme, 
but the manners of them being by our author 
thought unequal in that great Italian, he has tak- 
en the liberty to change them, and form his cha- 
ractets more ‘agreeable to the fubject.. The reafons 
for doing it are expreffed in the preface and pro- 
logue to the play. 

Our author’s next tragedy was upon the fubje& 
of Iphigenia, daughter to Agamemnon King of 
Argos, acted at the ‘theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn 1704, 
Iphigenia was to have been facrificed by her fa- 
ther, who was deluded by the fraud of Calchas, 
who proclaimed throughout the Grecian fleer, 
that the offended gods demanded of Agamemnon 
the facrifce of his daughter to Lucina, and ‘till 
that oblation was offered, the fleet would remain 
wind-bound. Accordingly, under pretence of mar- 
rying her to Achilles, fhe was betrayed from Ar- 
gos, but her mother, Clytemneitra; difcovering the 
cheat, by a ftratagem prevented its execution, tha 
ffected her refcue without the knowledge of a- 
ny one. but her hufband Agamemnon. ~A Grecian 
virgin being facrificed in hee place, Iphigenia is 
afterwards wrecked on the Coait of Scythia, 
and made the Prieftefs of Diana. In five years 
time her brother Oreftes, and his friend Pylades, 
are wrecked on the fame fhore, but faved from 
flaughter by the Queen of, Scythia, becaufe fhe 
loved: Orettes. Oreftes, on the other hand, falls 
in love with the Prieftefs of Diana; they attempt 
an efcape, and to carry off the image of the 
Goddefs, but are prevented. ‘The Queen then 
dooms Oreftes to the altar, but Pylades,- from 
his. great friendfhip, -perfonates Oreftes, and 
dif. 
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difconcerts the defign. The ftory and incidents 
of this play are interefting and moving, but Mr. 
Dennis has not wrought.the fcenes much in the {pi- 
rit of a tragedian: This was a fubje&t admira- 
bly fuited for the talents of Otway. .The difco- 
very of Oreftes’s being the brother of Iphigenia 
is both furprizing and natural, and though the 
fubject is not well executed, yet is this by far 
the moft affeting tragedy of our author; it is 
almoft impoffible to read it without tears, though 
it abounds with bombaft. 

The fourth play introduced upon the ftage. by 
Mr. Dennis, 1704, was, a tragedy called Liberty 
Afferted, dedicated to Anthony Henley, efq; to 
whom he -fays he was indebted for the happy 
hint upon which it was formed. Soon after this 
he wrote another tragedy upon the ftory of Ap- 
pius and Virginia, which Mr. Maynwaring, ina 
letter to Mr. Dennis, calls one of our beft modern 
tragedies ; it is dedicated to Sidney Earl of Godol- 
phin. 

He altered Shakefpear’s Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, and brought it on the ftage under the title 
of 'The’Comical Gallant. Prefixed to this, isa 
large account of ‘Tafte in Poetry, and the 
Caufes of its Degeneracy addreffed to the Hon. 
George Granville, Efg; afterwards Lord Lanf- 
downe. | 

Our author’s next dramatic production was Co- 


riolanus, the Invader of his Country, or the Fa- . 


tal Refentment, a Tragedy; altered from Shake- 
fpear, and aéted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane. This piece met with fome oppofition the 
firft night; and on the fourth another play was 
given out, .The fecond night’s audience was ve- 
ry {mall, though the play was exceedingly well 
acted... The third night had not the charges in 
money ;. the fourth was ftill worfe, and then ano- 
ther play was given out, not one place being taken 
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in the boxes for any enfuing night. The ma- 
nagers were therefore obliged to difcontinue it. 

This ufage Mr. Dennis highly refented ; and in 
his dedication to the duke of Newcaftle, then lord 
chamberlain, he makes a formal complaint againit 
the managers. To this play Mr. Colley Cibber 
took the pains to write an epilogue, which Mrs, 
Oldfield fpoke with univerfal applaufe, and for 
which poor peevith, jealous Dennis, abufed them 
both, 

Mr. Dennis happened once to .go to the 
play, when a tragedy was aéted, in which the 
machinery of thunder was introduced, a new 
artificial method of producing which he had 
formerly communicated to the managers,  In- 
cenfed by this circumftance, he cried: ovt in 
a tranfport of refentment, ‘That is my thun- 
“der by Gd; the villains will. play my 
* thunder, but not my plays.’ This gave an alarm 
to the pit, which he foon explained. He.was 
much fubje& to thefe kind of whimfical tranfports, 
and fuffered the fervor of his imagination often 
to fubdue the power of: his: reafon; an inftance of 
which we fhall now relate. 

After he was worn out with age and poverty, 
he refided within the verge of the court, to pre- 
vent danger from. his creditors. One Saturday 
night he happened to faunter to a public honfe, 
which he difcovered in a’ fhort time was out of 
the verge. He was fitting in an open drinking 
room, and a man of a fufpicious appearance hap- 
pened to come in. ‘There was fomething about the 
man which denoted to Mr. Dennis that he was a 
Bailiff: this ftruck him with a panic; he was a- 
fraid his liberty was now at an end; he fat in 
the utmoft folicitude, but: durft not offer to ftir, left 
he fhould be feized upon. After an hour or two 
had paffed in this painful anxiety, at laft the 
clock ftruck twelve, when Mr. Dennis, in an “a 
talys, 
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taly, cried out, addrefling himfelf to the fufpedct-. 
ed perfon, ‘ Now fir, Bailiff, or no Bailiff, I don’t 
‘ care a farthing for you, you have no power 
‘now.’ ‘The man was aftonifhed at this behavi- 
eur, and when it was explained to him, he was 
fo much affronted with the fufpicion, that had 
not Mr. Dennis found his protection in age, he 
would have fmarted for his miftaken opinion of 
him. 

In the year 1705 a comedy of Mr. Dennis’s 
called Gibraltar, or The Spanifh Adventure, was. 
acted unfuccefsfully at Drury-Lane ‘Theatre. 
He was alfo author of a mafque called Orpheus. 
and Euridice. 

Mr. Dennis, confidered as a: dramatic writer, 
makes not fo good a figure as in’ his critical 
works; he underftood the rules of writing, but it 
is not in the power of every one to carry their own 
theory intoexecution.. There is one error which he 
endeavoured toreform, very material forthe intereft 
of dramatic poetry. He faw, with concern, that 
love had got the entire voffeffion of the tragic flage, 
contrary to the authority of the ancients, and the. 
example of Shakefpear. He refolved therefore 
to deviate a little from the reigning practice, and 
not to make his heroes fuch whining flaves in 
their amours, which not only debafes the majefty 
of tragedy, but confounds moft of the principal 
charaéters, by making that paflion the predominant 
quality in all. But he did not think it fafe at 
once to fhew his principal charaéters wholly ex- 
empt from it, left fo great and fudden a tranfi- 
tion fhould prove difagreeable. He rather chofe 
to fleer a middle courfe, and make love appear 
violent, but yet to be fubdued by reafon, and give 
way to the influence of fome other more noble 
paffion ; as in Rinaldo, to Glory ; in Iphigenia, to: 
Friendfhip ; and in Liberty Afferted, to the Public 
Good. He thought by thefe means an audience. 
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might be entertained, and prepared for greater 
alterations, whereby the dignity of tragedy might 
be fupported, and its principal charaéters juftly 
diftinguifhed. 


- Befides the works which we have already men- 
tioned, Mr. Dennis is author of the following 
pieces, moftly in the Pindaric way. 


_ Upon our Vidtory at Sea, and burning the 
French Fleet at La Hogne in 1692. 

: Part of the Te Deum Paraphrafed, in Pindarie 
‘erfe. 

To Mr. Dryden, upon his Tranflation of the 

Third Book of Virgil’s Georgics. Pindaric Ode. 

_A Pindaric Ode on the King, written in the be- 
gining of Auguft 1691 ; occafioned by the Viftory 
at Aghrim. 

To a Painter drawing a Lady’s Piture, an Epi- 
gram. 

Prayer for the King’s Safety in the Summer's 
Expedition in 1692, an Epigram. 

‘The Court of Death, a Pindaric Poem; dedi- 
cated to the Memory of her Moft Sacred Majefty 
Queen Mary. 

The Paffion of Byblis, made Englifh from the 
Ninth Book of Ovid’s Metamorphofis. 

The Monument, a Poem; facred to the Memo- 
ry of the beft, and greateft of Kings, William III. 

Britannia Triumphans, or A Poem on the Battle 
of Blenheim ; dedicated to Queen Anne. 

On the Acceflion of King George to the Impe- 
rial Crown of Great Britain. 


The following fpecimen, which is part of a 
Paraphrafe on the ‘Te Deum, ferves to thew, that 
Mr. Dennis wrote with more elegance in Pindaric 
odes, than in blank verfe. 


Now 
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Now let us fing a loftier ftrain, 

Now let us earth and earthly things difdain, 

Now let our fouls to Heaven repair, 

Direé& their moft afpiring flight, 

To fields of uncreated light, 

And dare to draw empyreal air. 

"Tis done, O place divinely bright! 

O Sons of God divinely. fair ! 

O fight! unutterable fight! 

O unconceivable delight! 

O joy which only Gods can bear ! 

Heark how their blifsful notes they raife, 

And fing the Great Creator’s praife ! 

How in extatic fong they cry, 

Lo we the glorious {ons of light, 

So great, fo beautiful, fo bright, 

Lo we the brighteft of created things, 

Who are all flame, all force, all {pirit, and all! 
eye, 

Are nh but vile, and nothing in thy fight! 

Before thy feet O mighty King of kings, 

O Maker of this bounteous alt ! 

Thus lowly reverent we fall. 


After a life expofed to viciffitudes, habituated to 
many difappointments, and embroiled in unfuc- 
cefsful quarrels, Mr. Dennis died on the 6th of 
January 1733, in the 77th year of his age. We 
have obferved that he outlived the reverfion of 
his place, after which he fell into great diftrefs, 
and as he had all his life been making enemies, 
by the ungovernable fury of his temper, he found 
few perfons difpofed. to relieve him. When he 
was near the clofe of his days, a play was aéted 
for his benefit. This favour was procured him by 
the joint intereft of Mr. Thomfon, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Mallet, and Mr. Pope. The play was given 
by the company, then a¢ting at the little Theatre 
in the Hay-market, under the direction of Mr. 
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Mills fen. and Mr. Cibber jun. the latter of whom 
{poke a prologue on the occafion, written by Mr. 
Pope. 

Mr. Dennis was lefs happy in his temper, than 
his genius; he poffeffed no inconfiderable erudition, 
which was joined to fuch natural parts, as if ac- 
companied with prudence, or politenefs, might 
have raifed him, not only above want, but even 
to eminence. He was happy too in having very 
powerful patrons, but what could be done for a 
man, who declared war againft all the world ? Den- 
nis has given evidence againft himfelf in the ar- 
ticle of politenefs; for in one of his letters he 
fays, he would not retire to a certain place in 
the country, left he fhould be difturbed in his 
ftudies by the ladies in'the houfe: for, fays he, I 
am not over-fond of the converfation of women. 
But with all his foibles, we cannot but confider him 


as a good critic, and a man of genius. 


His perpetual misfortuhe was, that he aimed at 
the empire of wit, for which nature had not fuffi- 
ciently endowed him ;. and as his ambition prompt- 
ed him to obtain the crown by a furious oppofition 
to all other competitors, fo, like Cafar of old, 
his ambition overwhelmed him. 
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AS defcended from an illuftrious family, 

which traced their anceitry from Rollo, 
the firft duke of Normandy. He was fecond 
fon of Bernard Granville, and grandfon of the 
famous Sir Bevil Granville, killed at the battle 
of Lanfdowne 1643. This nobleman received 
the firft tinfture of his education in France, under 
the tuition of Sir William Ellis, a gentleman, 
who was eminent afterwards in many public 
employments. 

When our author was but eleven years of age, 
he was fent to Trinity College in .Cambridge, 
where he remained five years, but at the age of 
thirteen was admitted to the degree of mafter of 
arts, having, before he was twelve years old, fpok- 
en a copy of Englifh verfes, of his own compo- 
fition, to the Duchefs of York, when her Royal 
Highnefs paid a vifit to that univerfity. 

At the time when the nation was embroiled by 
the public diftragtions, occafioned by the efforts 
of King James Ii. to introduce Popery, lord 
Lanfdowne did not remain an unconcerned {pec- 
tator. He had early imbibed principles of loyal- 
ty, and as fome of his forefathers had fallen in 
the caufe of Charles I, he thought it was his 
duty to facrifice his life alfo, for the intereft of his 
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Sovereign. However miftaken he might be in 
this furious zeal for a Prince, the chief fcope of 
whofe reign was to overthrow the law, and intro- 
duce abfolute dominion, yet he appears to be per- 
feétly fincere. In a letter he wrote to his fathe: 

upon the expected approach of the Prince of 
Orange’s fleet, he exprefles the moft ardent defire 

to ferve the King in perfon *. This letter we fhall 

infert, but beg our readers patience to make a 

digreffion, which will juftify what we have faid con- 

cerning James IT. 

The genuine mark of a tyrant is cruelty, and 
it is with concern we can produce an inftance of 
the moft inhuman barbarity in that Prince, which 
ever ftained the Annals of any reign.’ Cruelty 
Should be the badge of no party ; it ought to be 
equally the abhorrence of all; and whoever is taint- 
ed with it, fhould be fet up to view, as a terror 
to the world, as a monfter, whom it is the intereft 
of mankind to deftroy. 

After the fuppreflion ‘of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
many of the unfortunate perfons engaged in it 
fled to London, and took fhelter there,’ ’till the 
Act of Indemnity fhould be publifhed. ‘They who 
afforded’them fhelter, were either of the Mon- 
mouth faction, or induced from principles of hu- 
manity, to adminifter to their fafety : what would 
become of the world, if our friends were always 
to forfake us in diftrefs? There lived then in Lon- 
don-an amiable lady, attached to no party, who 
enjoyed a large fortune, which fhe fpent in the 
exercife of the moft extenfive beneficence. She 
made it her bufinefs to vifit the Jails, and the 
prifoners who were moft neceffitous and deferving, 
fhe relieved. Her houfe was an afylum for the 
poor; fhe lived but for charity, and fhe had every 
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hour the prayers of the widow and orphan 
poured out to her. It happened that one of the 
rebels found fhelter in her houfe; the fuffered 
him to be fcreened there; fhe fed and cloathed him. 
The King had often declared that he would ra- 
ther pardon thofe who were found in arms a- 
gainft him, than the people who harboured, or 
fecretly encouraged them. This mifcreant, who 
{ometimes ventured out at night to a public houfe, 
~was informed, that the King had made fuch a 
declaration, and it entered into his bafe heart to - 
betray his benefattrefs. He accordingly went be- 
fore a magiftrate, and lodged an information, 
upon which the lady was fecured, brought to a 
trial, and upon the evidence of this ungrateful 
villain, ‘caft for her life. She fuffered at a flake 
with the moft refigned chearfulnefs, for when a 
woman is convicted of treafon, it feems, the is 
fentenced to be burnt *. The readér will eafily 
judge what fort of bowels that King muft have, 
who could permit fuch a punifhment to take place 
upon a woman fo compleatly amiable, upon the 
evidence of a villain fo confummately infamous, 
and he will, we are perfuaded, be of opinion that 
had his Majefty poffefled a thoufand kingdoms, 
he deferved to lofe them all for this one act of ge- 
nuine barbarity. 

Lord Lanfdowne, who did not confider, or was 
not then capable ef difcovering, the dangers to 
which this prince expofed his people, wrote the 
following letter to his father, earneftly prefling 
him to permit his entermg voluntarily into king 
James’s fervice. 


be 
* See Burnet’s Hiftory of his own Times, 
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* Your having no profpe& of obtaining a com- 
inifion for me, can no way alter, or cool my 
cdeélire at this important juncture, to venture my 
life, in fome manner or other, for my King and 
country. I cannot bear to live under the re- 
proach of lying obfcure and idle in a country 
retirement, when every man, who,has the leatt 
fenfe of honour, fhould be preparing for the 
field. You may remember, fir, with what re- 
luétance I fubmitted to your commands upon 
Monmouth’s rebellion, when no importunity could 
prevail with you to permit me to leave the aca- 
demy; I was too young to be hazarded ; but 
give me leave to fay, it is glorious, at any age, 
to die for one’s country; and the fooner, the 
nobler facrifice ; I am now older by three years. 
My uncle Bath was not fo old, when he wag 
left among the flain at the battle of Newbery 
nor yoa yourfelf, fir, when you made your efcape 
from your Tutors, to join your brother in the 
defence of Scilly. The fame canfe is now come 
round about again. The King has been mifled, 
let thofe who mifled him be anfwerable for it, 
Nobody can deny but he is facred in his own 
perfon, and it is every honeft man’s duty to de- 
fend it. You are pleafed to fay it is yet doubt. 
ful, if the Hollanders are rath enough to make 
fuch an attempt. But be that as it will, I beg 
leave to be prefented to his Majefty, as one, 
whofe utmoft ambition is to devote his life to 
his fervice, and my country’s, after the example 
of all my anceftors. The gentry affembled at 
York, to agree upon the choice of reprefenta- 
tives for the county, have prepared an Addrefs 
to affure his Majefty they are ready to facrifice 
their lives and fortunes for him upon this, and 
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all other o¢cafions, but at the fome time they 
humbly befeech him to give them fuch magi- 
‘ ftrates as may be agreeable to the laws of the 
‘ land, for at prefent there is no authority to 
‘ which they can legally fubmit. By what I can 
* hear, every body wifhes well to the King, but 
* would be glad his minifters were hanged. The 
‘ winds continue fo contrary, that no lJand- 
‘ ing can be fo foon as was apprehended, there- 
‘ fore | may hope, with your leave and affiftance, 
‘to bein readinefs before any aétion can begin ; 
‘ I befeech you, fir, moit humbly, and moft ear- 
‘ neftly, to add this one act of indulgence more, 
* to fo many teftimonies 1, have fo conftantly re- 
ceived of your goodnefs, and be pleafed to be- 
‘ lieve me always with the utmof duty and f{ub. 
* miffion, 


x 


Lal 


© Yours, &c.’ 


We are not told whether his father yielded to 
his importunity, or whether he was prefented to 
his Majetty ; but if he really joined the army, it- 
was without danger, to his perfon, for the revolu- 
tion was effedted in England without one drop 
of blood. In the year 1690 Lord’ Lanfdowne 
wrote a copy of verfes addreffed to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Higgins, in ahfwer to a poetical Addrefs 
fent him by that lady in his retirement. The 
verfes of the lady are very elegant, and are only 
exceeded by the polite compliments’ his lordfhip 
wrote in anfwer to them. They both deferve a 
place here, | 


I. 


Why Granville is thy life to fhades confin'd, 
Thou whom the Gods defign’d 

In public to do credit to mankind ? 
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Why fleeps the noble ardour of thy. blood, 
Which from thy anceftors fo many ages paft, 
From Roilo down to Bevil flowed, 
And then appeared again at laft, 
In thee when thy victo: ‘jous fanne 
Bore the difpi nuted prize from all the youth of 
France. 


Il. 


Jn the firft trials which are made for fame, 
Thofeto whom fate fucce{s denies, 
If taking council from their fhame 
They modeitly retreat are wife ; 
But why f} oul Id you, who ftill fucceed, 
W hether wath graceful art you lead 
‘I he fiery bat, or with a graceful motion tread 
[n fhining balls where all agree 
‘T 0 give the highelt praife to thee? 
h harmony in every motion’s found, 
As art could ne’er exprefs by any found. 


III. 


So lov’d and prais’d whom all admire, 
Why, why fhould you from courts and camps re- 
tire ? 

If Myra is unkind, if it can be 

That any nymph can be unkind to thee ; 

If penfive made by love, you thus retire, 

Awake your mufe, and ftring your lyre; 
Your tender fong, and your melodious ftrain 

Can never be addrefs’d in vain ; 

She needs muft love, and we fhail have you 
back again. 
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His lordfhip’s Antwer thus begins. 


Ceafe, tempting fyren, ceafe thy flattering ftrain, 

Sweet is thy charming fong, but fung in vain: 

When the winds blow, and loud the tempefts roar, 

What fool would truft the waves, and quit the 
fhore ? 

Early and vain into the world I came, 

Big with fale hopes: and eager after fame : 

‘Vill looking’ round me, e’er the race began, 

Madmen and ‘eidiy fools were'all that ran. 

Reclaimed betimes, I from the lifts retire, 

And thank the Gods, who my retreat infpire: 

Jn happier times our ancettors were bred, 

When virtue was the only path to tread. 

isive me, ye Gods, but the fame road to fame, 

Whate’er my father’s dar’d;' I dare‘the fame. 

Changed is the fcene, :fome ‘baneful planet rules 

An impious world contriv’d for knaves and fools. 


He concludes with the following lines 


Happy the man, of mortals happieft he, 

Whofe quiet mind of vain defires is free ; 

Whom neither hopes deceive, nor fears torment, 

But lives at peace, within himfelf content, 

-In thought or a accountable to none 

But to himfelf, and to'the Gods alone. 

O iweetnefs of content, feraphic joy |: 

Which nothing wants, and nothing can’ deftroy. 

Where dwelis this peace, this freedom of the 
mind? 

Where but in fhades remote from human kind; 

In flow’ry vales, where nymphs and fh:pherds 
meet, 

But never comes within the palace-gate. 

Farewel then cities, courts, and camps farewel, 

Welcome ye groves, here let mé ever divell. 
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From care and bus’nefs, and mankind remove, 
All but the Mufes, and infpiring love : 

How {weet the morn, how gentle is the night ! 
How calm the evening, and the day: how bright ! 
From thence, .as froma hill, I view below 

The crowded world, a mighty woodin thew, 
Where feveral wand’rers travel day and night, 
By different paths, and none are in the right, 


In 1696 his.Comedy called the She Gallants 
was acted at the Theatre-Royal,* im Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Vields. He afterwards -altered this Comedy, and 
publithed it among his other works, under the ticle 
of Once a Lover and Always a Lover, which, as 
he’ obferves in the preface, is a new building up- 
on an old foundation. 


‘ It appeared firft under the name -of the She- 
Gallants, and by the preface: then prefixed to it, 
is faid to have been the Child of a Child. » By 
taking it fince under examination, fo many years 
after, the author flatters himfelf to have made 2 
correct Comedy of it; he found it regular to his 
hand ; the fcene conftant to one place, the time 
not exceeding the bounds prefcribed, and the 
action entire. _ It remained only to clear the 
ground, and to plant as it were frefh flowers in 
the room of thofe which were grown into weeds 
or were faded by time ; to retouch and vary the 
characters ; enliven the painting, retrench the 
‘ fuperfluous; and animate the aétion, where it 
appeared the young author feemed to aim at 
more than he had ftrength to perform.’ 

The fame year alfo his Tragedy, intitled Heréic 
Love, was acted at the Theatre. Mr. Gildon ob- 
ferves, * that this Tragedy is written after:the man- 
* ner of the antients, which is much more’ natural 


* General Ditionary, ubi fupra, 
‘ and 
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and eafy, than that of our modern Dramatilts,’ 
Though we cannot agree with Mr. Gildon, that the 
antient model of Tragedy is fo natural as the 
modern; yet this piece muft have very great merit, 
fince we find Mr. Dryden addrefling verfes to the 
author upon this occafion, which begin thus, 


¢€ 


Aufpicious poet, wert thou not my friend, 

How could | envy, what I mutt commend ! 

But fince ‘tis nature’s law, in love and wit, 

That youth fhould reign, and with'ring age 
fubmit, 

With tefs regret, thofe laurels I refign, 

Which dying on my brow, revive on thine. 


Our author wrote alfo a dramatic poem, called 
the Britifh Enchanters *, in the preface to which he 
obferves, * that it is the. firft Effay of a very in- 
* fant Mafe; rather as a tafk.at fuch hours as 
‘ were free from other exercifes, than any way 
‘ meant for public entertainment. But Mr. Bet- 
‘ terton having had a cafual fight of it, many 
years after it was written, begged it for the 
ftage, where it met with fo favourable a receptioa 
* as to have an uninterrupted run of upwards of 
‘ forty nights. ‘T'o this Mr. Addifon wrote the 
‘ Epilogue.’ * Lord Lanfdowne altered Shakefpear’s 
Merchant of Venice, under the title of the Jew 
of Venice, which was acted with applaufe, the pro- 
fits of which were defigned for Mr. Dryden, but upon 
that poet's death were given to his fon. 

In 1702 he tranflated into Englifh the fecond 
Olynthian of Demofthenes. He was returned mem- 
ber for the county of Cornwall, in the parliament 
which met in November 1710, and was foon after 
made fecretary of war, next comptroller of, the 
houfhold, and then treafurer, and fworn one of the 


* It was called a Dramatic Opera, and was decorated at a 
great expence, and intermixed with Songs, Dances, &c, 
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privy council. The year following he was created 
baron Lanfdowne of Biddeford in Devonhhire *. 

fn 1719 he made a fpeech in the houfe of 
lords againft the practice of  occafional con- 
formity, which is printed among his works, and 
among other things, he fays this. ¢ I always. un- 
derftood the toleration to be meant as an indul- 
gence to tender conf{ciences, not a licence for har- 

ened ones; and that the a& to prevent occafional 
“ conformity was defigned only to correét a parti- 
cular crime of particular men, in which no fe& 
‘ of diffenters was included, but thefe followers of 


4 


gi’ 


for an office, but as an open declaration, an un- 
dubitable proof of being, and remaining a fincere 
‘ member of the church. Whoever prefumes to 
receive it with any other view profanes it; and 
* may be faid to feek his promotion in this world, 
‘ by eating and drinking his own damnation in the 
‘next, 


This accomplifhed nobleman died in February, 
Anno 1735. . By his lady, Mary, widow of Thomas 


* Upon the acceffion of King George the Ift, the lord Lanf- 
downe was feized, and imprifoned in the Tower, upon an im-~ 
peachment of high treafon; but was foon after honourably 


difcharged, without being brought toa trial. 


° 
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Thynne, Efq; (father of Thomas lord vifcount 
Weymouth) and daughter of Edward Villiers, earl 
of Jerfey, he had iffue, four daughters, Anne, Mary,, 
Grace and Elizabeth. 


His lady died but a few days before ‘him. 


Mr. Pope, with many other poets of the firft 
eminence, have celebrated lord Lanfdowne, who, 
feems to have been a good-natur’d agreeable 
nobleman. ‘The luftre of his ftation no doubt pro- 
cured him more incenfe, than the force of his ges 
nius would . otherwife have attracted ; but. he 
appears not to have been deftitute ,of fine parts, 
which were however rather elegantly polifhed, than. 
great in themfelves, 


Lord Landfdowne likewife- wrote a Mafque, 
called Peleus and. Thetis.. His lordthip’s works 
have been, often, printed both in quarto and in duo-. 
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Mr. Joun Gay. 


HIS eminent Wit was defcended of an an- 

cient family in Devonfhire, and educated at 
thé’ free-fchool of Barnftaple in the fame county, 
under the care of Mr. William Rayner, an excel- 
Jent mafler *, 

Mr. Gay had a fmall fortane at his difpofal, 
and was bred, fays Jacob, a Mercer in the Strand ; 
but having a genius for high excellences, he 
confidered fuch an employment as a degradation to 
, and relinquifhed that occupation to reap the 
laurels of poctry. 

About the year 1712 he was made fecretary to 
the duchefs of Monmouth, and continued in that 
ftation “till he went over to Hanover, in the be- 
pinning of the year 1714, with the earl of Cla- 
rendon, who was fent there by Queen Anné; up- 
on whofe death he returned to England, and lived 
in the higheft efteem and friendfhip with perfons 
of the firft quality and genius. Upon Mr. Gay’s 
arrival from Hanover, we find among Mr. Pope’s 
letters one addreffed to him dated September 23, 
1714, which begins thus, 


it 


Dear Gay, 
« Welcome to yous native foil ! welcome to your 
‘ friends, thrice welcome to me! whether returned 


* See Jacob: 
& in 
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in glory, bleffed with court-intereft, the love and 
familiarity of the great, and filled with agreea- 
ble hopes; or melancholy with dejection, con- 
templative.of the changes of fortune, and doubt- 
ful for the future. Whether returned a trium- 
phant Whig, or adefponding Tory, equally all 
hail! equally beloved and welcome to me! If 
happy, I am to fhare in your elevation; if un- 
happy, you have ftill’a warm corner in my heart, 
and a retreat at Binfield in the worft of times at 
your fervice. If you area Tory, or thought fo 
by any man, I know it can proceed from no- 
thing but your gratitude to a few. people, 
who endeavoured to ferve you, and whofe poli-. 
tics were never your concern. If you are a 
Whig, as I rather hope, and as Isthink your 
principles, and miae, as brother poets, had ever 
a bias to the fide of hberty, I know you wiil 
be an honeft man, and an inofenfive one. Up- 
on the whole, I know you are incapable of be- 
ing fo much on either fide, as to be good for 
nothing. ‘Therefore, once more,', whatever you 
are, Or in whatever ftate you are, all hail!” 

In 1724 his tragedy entitled, the Captives, 
which he had the honour to read in MS; to 
Queen Caroline, then Princefs of Wales, was act- 
ed at the Theatre-Royalin Drury Lane. 

In 1726 he publifhed his Fables, dedicated to 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the year following 
he was offered the piace of gentleman ufher to. 
one of the youngeit Princefles, which, by reafon 
of fome flight fhewn him at court, he thought 
proper to refufe. He wrote feveral works of hu- 
mour with great fuccefs, particularly The Shep- 
herd’s Week, Trivia, The What d’ye Call It, and 
The Beggars Opera, which was acted at the The- 
atre in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields 1728. 


* General Dictionary, Article Gay, 
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L.1vre of 
The author of the Notes on this line of the 
Dunciad, b. iit. I. 326. 


Gay dies unpensioned with a hundred friends ; 


obferves that this opera was a piece of fatire, which 
hits ali taftes and degrees of men, from thofe of 
the higheft quality to the very rabble, “« “That verfe 
of Horace 


Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim, 


could never be fo juftly applied as in this cafe. 
‘The vaft fuccefs of it was unprecedented, and al- 
moit incredible. What is related of the wonder- 
tul effets of the ancient mnfic, or tragedy, hard- 
ly came upto it. Sophocles and Euripides were 
lefs followed and famous; it was aéted in London 
lixty three days uninterrupted, and renewed the 
next feafon with cqual applaufe. It fpread into all 
the gréat towns of England, was played in many 
places to the thirtieth and fortieth time; at Bath 
and Briftol fifty. It made its progrefs into 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, where it was perform- 
el twenty-four days together. It was laftly ated 
in Minorca. ‘The fame of it was not confined to 
the author only; the ladies carried about. with 
them the favourite fongs of it in fans; and houfes 
were furnifhed with it in fereens. The girl who 
acted Polly, ’till then obfcure, became all at once 
the favourite of the town, her piétures were en- 
eyaved, and fold in great numbers ; her life writ. 
ten ; books of letters and verfes to her publifhed ; 
and pamphlets made even of her fayings and jetts. 
Hurthermore, it drove out of England, for that fea- 
fon, the Italian Opera, which had carried all be- 
fore it for ten years; that idol of the nobility 
and the people, which Mr. Dennis by the labours 
and 
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and outcries of a whole life, could not overthrow, 
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as demolifhed by a fingle ftroke of this gentle- 
an’s pen.” 
Dr. Swift in his Intelligencer Numb. 3. has giv- 


en us a vindication of Mr. Gay, and the Beggars 
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pera; he obferves, ‘that though an evil tatte be 
very apt to prevail both in Dublin and in Lon- 
don; yet, there is a. point which whoever can 


rightly. touch, will never fail of pleating a very 


great majority ; fo gréat that the diflikers, out of 
dulinefs, or affectation, will be filent, and forced 
to fall in with the herd; the point I mean is, 
what we call humour, which, in its perfeétion, is 
allowed to be much preferable to wit, if itbe 
not rather the moft ufeful, and agreeable {pecies 
of it. Now I take the comedy, or farce (or 
whatever name the critic will allow it) called 
The Beggar’s Cpera, to excel in this article of 
humour, and upon that merit to have met with 
fuch prodigious fuccefs, both here and in Eng- 
Jand.’ ‘The dean afterwards remarks, * that an 
opinion obtained, that in this Opera, there ap- 
pears to be fome reflexions on courtiers and 
ftatefmen. It is true indeed (fays he) that Mr. 
Gay hath been fomewhat fingular in the courfe 
of his fortunes, attending the court with a large 
ftock of real merit, a modeft and agreeable con- 
verfation, a hundred promifes, and five hundred 
friends, hath failed of preferment, and upon a 
very weighty reafon; he lay under the fufpicion 
of having written a Libel, or Lampoon, againft 
a great minifter, it is true that great minifter 
was demonftratively convinced, and publickly 
owned his conviction, that Mr. Gay was not the 
author, but having laid under the fufpicion, it 


u 


feemed very juft that he fhould fuffer the pu- 


nifhment, becaufe in this moft reformed age the 
virtues of a great minifter are no more. to ‘be 


fufpetted, than the chaftity of Cefar’s wife,’ 
3 ; The 
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The dean then tells us, that our author in this 


piece has, by a turn of humour entirely new, placed 
vices of all kinds in the itrongeft, and moft odi- 
ous light, and thereby done eminent fervice both to 
religion and morality. ‘ This appears fiom the 
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unparalieled fuccefs he has met with; all ranks, 
parties, and denominations of men, either crowd- 
ing to fee his Opera, or reading it with de- 
light in their clofets; -éven minifters of flate, 
whom he is thought moft’ to have offended, 
appearing frequently at the Fheéatre, from a 
conicioufnefs of their own innocence, and to 
convince the world how unjuft a parallel, ma- 
lice, envy and difaffetion to the government have 
made. In this happy performance of Mr. 
Gay, all the characters are juft, and none of 
them carried beyond nature, or hardly beyond 
practice. It difcovers the whole fyftem of that 
commonwealth, or that imperium in imperio of 
iniquity eftablifhed among us, by which, neither 
our lives, nor our properties are fecure, either 
in highways, or in public affemblies, or even 
in our own houfes ; it fhews the miferable lives 
and conftant fate- of thofe abandoned wretches ; 
for how {mall a price they fell their fouls, be- 
trayed by their companions, receivers, and pur- 
chafers of thofe thefts and robberies. ‘This co- 
medy contains likewife a fatire, which though 
it doth by no means affeét the prefent age, yet 
might have been ufeful in the former, and may 
poiibly be fo in ages to come, I mean where 
the author takes occafion of’ comparing thofe 
common robbers of the public, and their feveral 
iratagems of betraying, undermining, and hang- 
ing; each other, to the feveral arts of politicians 
in the time of corruption. This comedy like- 
wife expofes, with great juftice, that unnatural 
tafte for Italian mufie among -us, which is whol- 
Jy unfuitable to-our Northern climate, and-the 
* genius 
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‘ genius of the people, whereby we are overrun 
¢ with Italian effeminacy. An old gentleman faid 
“ to me many years ago, when the practice of an 
‘unnatural vice grew fo frequent in London, 
« that many were profecuted for it; he was fure 
‘ it would be the forerunner of Italian operas 
‘and fingers, and then we fhould want nothing 
‘ but ftabbing, or poifoning, to make us perfect 
‘ Italians. Upow the whole I deliver my judg- 
‘ ment; that nothing but fervile attachment to a 
‘ party, affectation of fingularity, lamentable dull- 
‘nefs, miftaken zeal, or ftudied hypocrify, can 
‘ have any objection againft this excellent moral 
‘ performance of Mr. Gay *.’ 

The aftonifhing fuccefs of the Beggar’s Opera 
induced our author to add a fecond part, in which, 
however, he was difappointed, both in profit and 
fame. His opera entitied Polly, defigned as a 
fequel of the former, was prohibited by the lord 
chamberlain from being reprefented on the ilage, 
when every thing was ready for the rehearfal of 
it, but was foon after printed in 4to. to which the 
author had avery large fubfcription. In the pre- 
face Mr. Gay gives a particular account of the 
whole affair in the following manner; ¢ On Tharf- 
‘ day December 12 (fays he) I received this an- 
« {wer from the chamberlain, that it fhould not 
© be allowed to be acted, but fuppreffed. This 
* was told me in general without any reafons af- - 
* fioned, or any charge againft me of my having 
*« given any particular offence. Since this prohi- 
‘ bition I have been told, that Iam accufed, in 
‘ general terms, of having written many difaffec- 
‘ ed libels, and feditious pamphlets. As it hath 
* ever been my utmoft ambition (if that word may 
‘ be ufed upon this occafion) to lead a quiet and 
* inofenfivg life, I thought my innocence in this 
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‘ particular would never have needed a juftifica- 
‘ tion; and as this kind of Writing is what I 
‘ ever detefted, and never praéticed, I am per~ 
‘ fuaded fo groundlefs a ealumny can never be 
‘ believed, but by thofe who do not know me 
‘ But when general afperfions of this fort have 
‘ been cait upon me, I think myfelf called upon 
‘to declare my principles, and I do with the 
Rricteft truth affirm, that I am as loyal a fub- 
‘ ject, and as firmly attached to the prefent happy 
‘ eftablifhment, as any of thofe who have the 
‘ greateft places or penfions. I have been inform- 
‘ ed-too, that in the following play I have been 
‘ charged with writing immoralities ; that itis filled 
with flander and calumny againft particular great 
‘ perfons, and that Majefty itfelf is endeavoured to 
‘ be brought into ridicule and contempt. 
‘ As I know that every one of thefe charges 
was in every point abfolutely falfe, and without 
the leaft grounds, at firft I was not at all affect- 
‘ed by them; but when I found they were ftill 
infifted upon, anc that particular paflages which 
were not in the play were quoted, and propa- 
‘ gated to fupport what had been fuggefted, I 
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‘ could no longer bear to lye .under thofe falfe 
“ accufations; fo by printing it, I have {ubmitted, 
“ and given up all prefent views of profit, which 
* might accrue from the ftage, which will un- 
‘ doubtedly be fome fatisfaction to the worthy 
‘ gentlemen, who have treated me with fo much 


candour and humanity, and reprefented me in 


‘ fuch favourable colours. But as I am confcious 


to myfelf, that my only intention was to lath 
in general the reigning and.fafhionable vices, 
and to recommend, and fet virtue in as amiable 
a light as I could; to juftify and vindicate my 
own character, I thought myfelf obliged to print 
the opera without delay, inthe manner I have 
done.” a 

The 
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The large fubfcription Mr. Gay had to print it, 
amply recompens’d any lofs he might receive from 
it’s not being acted. Tho’ this was called the Sequel 
to the Begear’s Opera, it was allowed by his bett 
friends, fcarce to be of a piece with the firft part, 
being in every particular, infinitely beneath it. 


Befides. the works which we have already men- 
tioned, Mr. Gay wrote feveral poems, printed in 
London in 2 vol. 12mo. 


A Comedy called The Wife of Bath, firft ated 
1715, and afterwards revived, altered, and repre- 


fented at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields. 


Three Hours after Marriage, a Comedy; aéted 
at the Theatre-Royal, in which he was affifted by 
Pope and Arbuthnot, but had the mortification to 


fee this piece very ill received, if not damned the 
firft night. 


He wrote likewife Achilles, an Opera ; aéted at 
the Theatre in Covent-Garden. This was brought 
on the ftage after his death, and the profits were 
given to his Sifters, 


After experiencing many viciffitndes of fortune, 
and being for fome time chiefly fupported by the 
liberality of the duke and duchefs of Queenfberry, 
he died at their houfe in Burlington Gardens, 
of a violent inflammatory fever, in December 
1732, and was interred in Weitminfter, by his 
neble benefactors juft mentioned, with the follow- 
ing epitaph written by Mr. Pope, who had the 
fincereit friendfhip for him on account of his ami- 
abie qualities, 
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Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit aman, fimplicity a child; 

Above temptation in a low etftate, 

And uncorrupted even amongft the great; 
A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 
Unblamed thro’ life, lamented in thy end : 
Thefe are thy honours! not that here thy buf 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy duft, 
But that the worthy and the good hall fay, 
Striking their penfive bofoms—here lies Gay;° 


Then follows this farther infcription, 


Here lie the afhes of Mr. John Gay ; 
The warmett friend ; 
The moft benevolent man: 
Who maintained 
Independency 
In low circumitances of fortune; 


as Integrity 


In the midft of a corrupt age ; 

And that equal ferenity of mind, 
Which confcious goodnefs alone can give 

Thro’ the whole courfe of his life. 


Favourite of the mufes 
Te was led by them to every elegant art ; 
Refin’d in.tafte, 
And fraught with graces all his own: 
In various kinds of poetry 
Superior to many, 
Inferior to none, 
His works continue to infpire 
What his example taught, 
Contempt of folly, however adorned ; 
Deteftation of vice, however dignified ; 
Reverence of virtue, however difgraced. 


Charles 
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Charles and Cathcrine, duke and duchefs of 
Queenfberry, who loved this excellent man living, 
and regret him dead, have caufed this monument 
to be erected to his memory. 


Mr.-Gay’s moral chara@er feems to have been 
very amiable. He was of an affable, {weet. dif- 
polition, generous in his temper, and pleafant in 
his converfation. His chief failing was an ex- 
ceffive indolence, without the leaft knowledge of 
ceconomy; which often fubjected him to wants he 
needed not. dtherwife have experienced. Dean 
Swift in many of his letters entreated him, while 
money, was,in his hands; to buy an annuity, “left 
old.age fhould overtake him unprepared; but Mr. 
Gay never thought proper to comply with his ad- 
vice, and chofe rather to throw. himfelf upon patro- 
nage, than fecure a competence, as the dean wifely 
advifed, _As to his genius it would be fuperfluous to 
fay any thing here, his works are in the hands of 
every reader of tafte, and {peak for themfelves ; we 
know not whether we can be juftified in our opi- 
nion, but we beg leave toobferve, that of all Gay’s 
performances, his Paftorals feem to have the higheit 
finifhing ; they are perfeGly Doric; the characters 
and dialogue are natural and rurally fimple; the 
language is admirably -fuited to the perfons, who 
appear delightfully ruftic. 
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Puitip Duke of WHARTON. 


Ae HE. unhappy nobleman,’ the memoirs of 
whofe life we are now about to relate, was en- 
dowed by nature with all thofe fhining qualifications 
by which a great man can be formed. He pof- 
fefied a moft extenfive memory, a ftrong and lively 
imagination, and quick and ready apprehenfion. 

By the immediate authority of his father, our 
noble author’s ftudies were confined to one particu- 
lar branch of learning ;) with a view, no douht, 
that his fon’s uncommon genius might make the 
ee progrefs, and fhine with a fuperior luftre in 

hat {pecies of erudition he had made choice of for 
him. On this account it was, that the earl his fa- 
ther would not permit the young lord'to go to pub- 
lic or prindte {chools, or to any college, or univer- 
ity, but had him carefully inftruéted by domeftic 
tutors ; and as he gave an early difplay of the moft 
attonifhing parts, the earl bent all his thoughts how 
to improve them in the beft manner, for his fon’s 
future advantage. 

As foon as this fprightly genius, had laid a fufh- 
cient foundation in claffical learning, he ftudied hif- 
tory, iuakjieeers} that of hisowncountry, by which 
he was able to difcern the principles of the confti- 
tution, the revolutions it has undergone, the variety 
of accidents by which it may be endangered, and 
the true policy by which it can be preferved. 
While he thus read -hiftory, he became a as 
an 
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ang as } nou negleét.other {ciences, ‘he acquir- 
ed a.general,knewledge both of life and things, be- 
fore moti other perions.of diftinGtion begin to read, 
or think at all, | 

By his not receiving an academical education, 
he efcaped that ftiffnefs and morofenefs of temper 
frequently contracted by thofe who have been for 
fome time condemned to a collegiate obfcurity. 
Neither had he the leaft tin@ure of a haughty fupe- 
riority, arifing from the noblenefs of his birth, and 
the luftre of his abilities. His converfation was 
eafy, pleafant, -and inftrudtive, always fuited to his 
company, of whatever quality, humour, or Capacity 
they were. 

As it was the earl of Wharton’s view, to qualify 
his fon to fill that high ftation, in’ which his birth 
would one day place him. with advantage to his 
country ; his great care was to form him a com- 
pleat orator. For this purpofe fome of the princi- 
pal parts in the beit Englith Tragedies were affign’d 
him at times to ftudy, ‘particularly thofe of Shake- 
fpear, which he ufed to. repeat before.a private au- 
dience, Sometimes. his father gave him fpeeches 
which had been uttered in the-houfe of peers, and 
which the young lord got by heart, and’ delivered 
with all the graces of aétion and elocution ; 
with fo much propiety of exprefion, emphafis 
of voice, and pronunciation wherever it was re- 
quifite, as fhewed his lordfhip was born for this 
arduous province... Nor did the excellency of thefe 
performances receive a {mall additional beauty from 
the gracefulnefs of his perfon, which was at once 
foft and majettic. 

Thus endowed by nature to charm and perfuade, 
what expectations might not have been formed on 
him ? A youth of a noble defcent, who added to 
that advantage the moft aftonifhing parts-ever man 
potiefied, improved by an uncommon. and well re- 
gulated education. What pity is it, this. iluftrious 
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young man, born to have dictated to the fenate, 
and directed the bufinefs of a ftate, with the eyes of 
a people fixed upon him, fhould fall fo exceedingly 
fhort of thofe fair hopes, he had fo juftly raifed in 
every breaft. He wanted one quality, without 
which birth, fortune, and abilities, fuffer a con- 
fiderable diminution, That quality is prudence ; of 
which the duke cf Wharton was fo deititute, that 
all his parts were loft to the world, and the world 
loft to him. 

The firft prelude to his misfortunes, may juft- 
ly be reckoned his falling in love, and privately 
marrying a young lady, the daughter of major ge- 
neral Holmes; a match by no means fuited to his 
birth, fortune and character; and*far lefs to the 
ambitious views his father had- of difpofing of ‘him 
in fuch a marriage, as would have been a confider- 
able addition to the fortune’and grandeur of his il- 
luftrious family. However difappointed the-earl of 
Vharton might be, in his’ fon’s marrying beneath 
his quality ; yet that amiable lady who became his 
daughter-in-law deferved infinitely more’ felicity 
than fhe met with by an alliance with his family’; 
and the young lord was not fo’ unhappy through 
anv mifconduét of hers, as bythe death of" his 
father, which this precipitate marriage is thought'to 
have haftened. ‘Ihe duke being fo early‘ freed 
from paternal reftraints, plunged himfelf into thofe 
numberlefs: exceftesy which became? at Jatt’ fatal to 
him ; and he proved, as Pope expreffes it, 


A tyrant to the wife’ his heart approv’d’; 
A rebel to the very king he lov’d. 


The young lord in the beginnine’ of the ‘year 
1716 indulged his defire of travelling and finifhing 
his education abroad’; and as he was defigned to be 
snftructed in the! ftritef? Whig principles, Geneva 
was judged a proper place for his refidence. ° Ad 
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his departure from England for this purpofe, he 
took the rout of Holland, and vifited feveral courts 
of Germany, and that of Hanover in particular. 
Though his lordfhip was now poffefled of his fa- 
mily eftate, as much as a minor could be; yet his 
truftees very much limited his expences, and made 
him too moderate remittances, for a perfon: of his 
rank and fpirit. This gave him great uneafinefs, and 
embarrafied him much in his way of living, which 
il fuited with the profufion of his tafte. 'To remove 
thefe difficulties, he had recourfe to mortgaging, 
and by premiums and large intereft paid to ufurers, 
fupplied his prefent neceffities, by rendering his 
affairs {till worfe. 

The. unhappy divifions which reigned in England 
at the time this young peer made his firft entry into 
public life, rendered it almoft impoffible for him to 
itand neuter, and on whatever fide he fhould deciare 
himfelf, fill there was danger. The world gene- 
rally expected he would follow the fteps of his father, 
who was one of the firft Englifh gentlemen who 
joined the prince of Orange, and continued firm to 
the Revolution principles, and confequently approv- 
ed the Hanoverian fucceflion, upon whofe bafis it 
was built. But whatever motives influenced the 
young marquis (for king William had beftowed 
this title on his father) he thought proper to join the 
contrary party. The caufe of his abandoning the 
principles of the Whigs is thought to be this. 

The marquis being arrived at Geneva, he con- 
ceived fo great a difguft at the, dogmatical precepts 
of his governor, the reftraints he endeavoured to 
Jay upon him, and the other inftances of ftri@ dif- 
cipline exercifed in that meridian of Prefbyterianifm, 
that he fell upon a fcheme of avoiding thefe intole- 
rable incumbrances ;, fo, like a torrent long confined 
within its bounds by {trong banks, he broke loofe, 
and entered upon engagements, which, together with 
the natural impetuofity of his temper, threw him 
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into fuch inconveniencies, as rendered the remain- 
ing part of his life unhappy. 

His lordfhip, as we have already obferved, being 
very much difgufted with his governor, left him at 
Geneva, and as if he had been flying from a pefti- 
lence, fet out poft for Lyons, where he arrived 
about the middle of- O&ober 1716. 

The author of the duke of Wharton’s life’ has 
informed us, that the reafon of his lordfhip’s leaving 
his governor fo abruptly, was on account of the 
freedom with which that gentleman treated him, a 
circumftance very difguftful to a perfon of his qua- 
lity. He took’ leave of him ‘in the following 
manner, 

tis lordfhip fomewhere in his travels had picked 
up a bear’s cub, of which he was very fond, and 
carried it about with him ; but when he was deter- 
mined to abandon his tutor, he left the cub be- 
hind him, with the following note addrefled to 
num, 


‘ Being no longer able to bear with your ill-ufage, 
‘ I think proper to be gone from you; however, 
hat you may not want company, I have left you 
he bear, as the moft fuitable companion in the 
vorld, that could be picked out for you.’ 


t 
t 
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When the marquis was at Lyons’ he took a very 
ftrange ftep, little expected from him. He wrote a _ 
letter to the Chevalier de St. George, then refiding 
at Avignon, to whom he prefented a very fine ftone- 
horfe. . Upon recciving this prefent, the Chevalier 
fent a man of quality to the marquis, who carried 
him privately to his court, where he was received 
with -the . greateft marks of efteem, and had 
the title of duke of Northumberland conferred 
upon him. He ‘remained there ‘however’ but one 
day, and then returned poft to Lyons ; from whence 
he fet out for Paris, He likewife made a vifit 
to 
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to the queen dowager of England, confort to king 
James the Md. then refiding at St. Germains, to 
whom he paid his court, purfued the fame rafh 
meafures as at Avignon. 

During his ftay at Paris, his winning addrefs, and 
aftonifhing parts, gained him the efteem and ad- 
miration of all Brittth fubje&ts of both parties wha 
-happened.to be there. ‘The earl of Stair, then em- 
baflador at the court of France from, the king of 
Great: Britain, notwithftanding all the reports to 
the marquis’s difadvantaze, thought proper to fhew 
fome.refpect to the repreientative of fo great a fa- 
mily, which had fo refolutely fupported the prefent 
adminiftration, efpecially as he was a young man of 
fuch great .perfonal accomplifhments, both natural 
and acquired, and bleft with a genius fo capable of 
ferving his country even in the mofk eminent 
ftation. 

Thefe confiderations induced lord Stair, who was 
a prudent, difcerning minifter, to countenance the 
young. marquis,. give him frequent invitations to 
his table, and to ufe him with diftinguifhing civility. 
-The earl was likewifein hopes, by thefe gentle mea- 
tures, and this.infinuating behaviour, to win him to 
his party, which he had good reafon to think he 
hated. His excellency never failed to lay, hold of 
every Opportunity, to give him fome admonitions, 
which were not always agreeable to the vivacity of 
his.temper, and fometimes provoked, him:to great 
andifcretions. Once. in particular, the ambaflador 
extolling, the merit, and noble, behaviour of the 
iarquis’s father, added, ‘ ‘That he hoped he would 
‘ follow fo illuftrious an example of fidelity to his 

'* prince, and love to his country, by treading in 
* the fame fteps..—— Upon which the marquis 1m- 
mediately, anfwered., ‘ That he thanked his ex- 
* cellency for his good advice, and.as his excellency 
* had alfo a worthy and deferving father, he hoped 
‘ he would likewife copy fo bright an original and 
< tread in all his fteps.’ i 
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This was a fevete farcafm, as the ambaffador’s 
father had betrayed his mafter in a manner that was 
quite fhameful. Heatted the fame part in Scotland 
which Sunderland did in England. They pufhed 
on king James the Ild. to take violent and uncon- 
ftitutional meafures, to make his ruin certain : ‘They 
freceeded in their fcheme, and after the Revolution, 
boafted their condu€&t:as meritorious; but however 
neceflary it might be for king William, upon prin- 
ciples of policy to reward the betrayers, he had yet 


too good ‘a heart to appreve the treachery. — But 


to return to the marquis, we fhall mention another 
of his juvenile fights, as an inftance to what ex- 
iravagant and unaccountable excefles, the inconftancy 
of his temper would fometimes tranfport him. 

A young Englifh furgeon, who went to Paris, to 
improve himfelf in his bufinefs, by obferving the 
practice in, the celebrated hofpitals, pafling by the 
embaflador’s houfe on thé roth of June at night, 
took the liberty to break his excellency’s windows 
becaufe there was no bonfire before his door. Up- 
on this outrage he was feized and committed prifoner 
to Fort L’Eveque. This treatment’ of the young 
furgeon was refented by the marquis ; but he fought 
for no other fatisfaétion than to break the ambaffador’s 
windows a fecond time. Accordingly his lordfhip 
propofed it to an Irifh lieutenant-general, in the fer- 
vice of France, a gentleman of gréat honour and 
of ‘the higheft reputation for abilities in military 
affairs, deliring His ‘company and’ affiftance therein. 
The general ‘could not. lelp fmiling at the extra- 
vagance of the propofal, and with a great deal ct 
good-nature advifed his lord{hip by all-mseans not 
to make any fuch attempts; * but/af he was refo- 
« Jately’ bent upon it, he begg’d to be excufed 
« from: being of the party, forit-was a method of 
« making< war to which he “had never been’ ac- 
* cuftomed.’ : 


w 
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We might here enumerate move frolics. of the 
fame kind which he either projected, or engaged in, 
but we chufe rather to omit them as they reflect but 
little honour on the marquis.—We fhall only obferve, 
that before he left France, an Englifh gentleman of 
diftinction expoftulating with him, ‘for fwerving 
fo much from the principles’of his father and his 
whole family, his lordfhip anfwered, ‘ ‘That he had 
‘ pawned his principles to Gordon the Pretendex’s 
* banker for a confiderable fum ; and till he could 
* repay him, he muft be a Jacobite, but that when 
‘ that was done he would again return to the 
* Whigs.” i 

About the latter end of December 1716, the 
marquis arrived in England, where he did not re- 
main long, till he fet out for Ireland; in which 
kingdom, on account of his extraordinary qualities, 
he had the honour done him of being admitted, 
though under age, to take his feat in that auguit 
affembly of the houfe of peers, to which he had a 
right as earl of Rathfarnam, and marquis ef Ca- 
therlough. Here che efpoufed a very different in- 
tereft from that which he had fo lately embraced. 
He diftinguifhed himfelf on this occafion as a vio- 
lent partizan ‘or the miniftry ; and acted in all other 
refpects, as well in his private as public capacity, 
with the warmeft zeal for the government. The 
Speeches which he made in the houfe upon many 
occafions, uttered with fo much force of expreflion, 
and propriety of emphafis, were an irrefiftable de. 
monitration of his abilities, and drew upon him the 
admiration of both kingdoms. ‘he marquis’s ar- 
guments had very great influence on which fide of 
the queftion foever he happened to be.-—No noble. 
man, either in that or the English houfe of peers, 
ever acquitted himfelf with greater reputation, or 
behaved with a more becoming dignity than he did 


during this feflion of the Irith parliament. 
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In confequence of this zeal for the new govern: 
ment, fhewn at a time when they ftood much in 
need of men of abilities, and fo little expected 
trom the young marquis, the king who'was, no 
itranger to the moft refined rules of policy, created 
him a duke, the higheft degree of a fubject. i 


Tn the preamble to his patent, after a detail of 
the merit of his father, and his fervices to the go- 
vernment are illuftrated, his lordfhip’s behaviour in 
Treland and his early endowments are thus men- 
tioned, 


« When we fee the fon of that great man, form- 
« ing himfelf by fo worthy an example, and in every 
« aétion exhibiting a lively refemblance of his fa- 
« ther ; when we confider the eloquence he has ex- 
< erted with fo much applaufe in the pafliament of 
< Ireland, and his turn and application, even in 
« early youth to the ferious and weighty affairs of 
‘ the public, we willingly decree him honours 
« which are neither fuperior to his merits, nor earlier 
« than the expectation of our good fubjetts.” 


As foon as ‘the duke of Whartom came of age, 
he was introduced'to theshoufe:of lords in England, 
with the like blaze of reputation, and raifed jealou- 
fies in the breafts of the mof-confummately artful, 
and heft qualified in the houfe of peers. «A little 
before the death of lord»Stankope, his grace, who 
was conftant in nothing but inconftancy, again 
changed fides, oppofed the court, and endeavoured 
-to defeat all the fchemes of the: miniitry. 


He appeared one of the moft forward and vigor- 


cous in the defence of the bifhop of Rochefter, and 
m 
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in oppofing the bill for inflicting pains and penal- 
ties on that prelate. 

The judicious obfervations he made,on the trial 
ef the bithop, and the manner in which he fum-- 
med-up and compared. along and. perplexed kind 0” 
evidence, with mimitable art and perfpicuity, may 

¢ feen in the duke’s fpeech upon that extraordinary 
occafion, which is a lafting proof of his amazing 
abilities in the legiflative capacity, as well.as ot 
his general knowledge of public bufinefs. 

Ee, however, did not confine this {pirit of oppo- 
fition to the houfe of lords, but exerted it both in 
city and country, promoting in all kinds of clect:ons 


c 


fuch perfons as were fuppofed to be no fautors of 
the court. Such was the hatred he now conceived 
ro the miniftry, and fuch his defire of becoming 
eminent; that he even pafhed himfelf into the ¢ tv 
of London; was invefted with the rights and pri- 
vileges of a citizen, and was entered a membe: of 

the. wax-chandler’s company; by virtue of which ~ 
he appeared ‘at all meetings, charmed all focicties,,. 
and voted in His own right upon all occafions. 


Notwithfandine his aftonifhing activity in-oppo - 
fition to the court, he was not yet fatisfed that he 
had done enough. He could'not be in ail places, 
and in all companies at once.- As much an orator 
as he was, he could not talk to the whole na- 
tien, and therefore he printed his thoughts twice a 
week, in a paper called the Drnue-Briton,, feveral 
thoufands. of which: being» difperfed weekly, the: 
duke was pleafed to find» the: whole kingdom 
giving attention to him, cand-admiring him as 
an author, thoughthey didnot atallapprove his. 
reafoning. . 


Thofe political papers, which were reckoned by 
fome the itandard of good fenfe, and elegant wnt-. 
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irg, were collected together in his life-time, and 
reprinted by his order, with a preface, in which 
he gives his reafons for engaging in an undertak- 
ing fo uncommon to a perfon of his diftinétion: 


Here it will not be improper te remark, 
that notwithfanding all thofe inftances of the 
duke’s zeal, his fincerity in oppofing the mi- 
miftry was yet fufpeéted, as his former beha- 
viour was fo very imconfiftent with it; but he 
never failed to juftify himfelf throughout the dif- 
ferent and contrary courfes of his condué, pre- 
tending always to have acted confiftently with the 
honour and intereft of the realm. But he never 
was able in this particular to obtain the: public 
judgment in his favour. 

It is impoffib'e to reconcile all the various ac- 
tions of thisnoble-man. He was certainly too much. 
governed by whim and accident. From this time 
forward, however, though he might deviate from 
the ftriét rules of a moral life, he cannot be faid 
to have done fo with refpeé to his politics. The 


fame principles on which he fet out, he carried 
to his grave, with fteadinefs through all the events 
of fortune, and underwent fuch neceffities, as few 
of his quality ever experienced, ina caufe, the 
revival and fuccefs of which had long been defpe- 
rate, before he engaged in it. ; 


The duke’s boundlefs profufion had by this time 
fo burthened his eftate; that a decree of chancery 
took hold on it, and vefted it in the hands of 
truftees for the payment of his debts, but not. 
without making a provifion of 12001. per annum 
for his fubfiftence. This allowance not being fuf- 
ficient to fupport his title with fuitable dignity 
at home, he propofed to go abroad for fome 
years, “till his eftate fhould clear itfelf of incum- 
brances. His friends, for his own fake, were 
pleafed 
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pleafed with this refolution, and every body con- 

jidered this courfe as the moft prudent, that im 
fuch circumftances could. be taken. But in this: 

the. world was deceived, for he went abroad from 

no fuch prudent motive, oeconoiny being a vir- 
tue of which he never had the leaft, notion im 
any part of his life, His bufinefs at Vienna was, 
to execute a private commiifion, not in favour of 
the Englifh miniftry, nor did he ever fhine ta 
greater advantage, as to_his perfonal character,, 
than at the Imperial court. 

From Vienna his grace made a tour to the court: 
ef Spain, where his arrival, alarmed the Engii:h. 
minifter fo much, that two exprefies weré fent ; 
from Madrid to London, upon the apprehenfon 
that his grace was received there in the character 
of an ambaffador, upon which the duke received 
a, fammons under the Privy Seal to return home. 
His behaviour on this occafion was a fuificient 
indication. that he never, defgned to return to Eng- 
land, whilft affairs remained in the fame ftate, and 
the adminiftration in the fame hands they then were: 
in. ‘This he often declared from. his going abroad 
the fecond time, which, no doubt, was the occafion 
of his treating that folemn order with fo much indig- 
nity, and endeavouring to enflame the Spanifh court, 
not only againft. the perfon. who delivered the 
warrant, but againft the court of Great Britain it- 
feif, for exerciling an act of power, as he was 
pleafed to callit, within the jarifdiction of his 
Catholic Majeity. After this he a¢ted openly in 
the fervicc of the Pretender, and appeared at his 
court, where he was received with great marks 

of favour. 

_ While his grace was thus employed abroad, his 
duchefs, who had been neglected by him, died in 
England, on the 14th of April 1726, and left no 
iffue behind her. ‘The lady’s death gave the duke 
no great fhock. He was difencumbered of her 
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nd had now an opportunity of mending “his for- 
tune by marriage. 
Soon after this, the “‘duké fell violently in love 


awl th i / Mis 

wit b emer oifellé Obdern, a beautiful young TI: dy 
at the Spanith ‘courr, whe Was then One Of ‘the 
ntaids of honour to the Queen of Spam. ‘She 


of AOM he RMS Dlg , ‘ 
vas daughter of an Trith colonel in that {etvice, 
fy 


being dead, her, mother lived’ upon a penfion 
ne King : towed her, fo that this lady’s fortune 
condi! ar chiefly inh tr perfonal accomplifhments 
Mii any arguments’ were ufed by their ‘friends on 

oth’ fide. to diffaade* them from ‘the marriage. 
he Queen of Spain, “when ‘the dokeée “afked 
her confent, reprefented to him in the moft lively 
terms, that the confequence of the erred would 
be’ mifery to both, and abfolutely refufed her 


Having now no hopes of obtaining her, he fell 
into a v.olent melancholy,: which introduced a lin- 
pening fever, of which he languifhe -d till he was 
almoft ready to drop into the ground, This ¢ir- 
ance reaching her Majefty’s ear, fhe was mov- 

ith his diftrels, and fent him word to endea- 
vour the recovery Of his health, and as foon as he. 
vasable to appear abroad, fhe “Rae fpeak to him 
fe manner,. than at their laf 
interview. ‘The duke upon receiving this news, 
nag’ the bef{t way to take the advant age. 
of the kind— difpofition her Majefty was in; 
and fummoning to his affiftance his little remain- 
g ftrength, he threw himfelf at her Majefty’s 
feet, ard | neowed of her either to give him Ma- 
demoifelle Gbern, or ee to order him to live, 
ail ring hes in, the language of tragedy, thatthe 


id a more favoural 
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fides having a real value for her lover, they were 
foon united by an indiffoluble bond. 

After the folemnization: of — his marnage,.. he 
pafled fome time at Rome, where: he accepted: 


of a -blue garter, affected to appear with the., 


title of duke of Norz:humberland, and for a- 


while enjoyed the confidence of the exiled, 


Prince. But as he could not always keep him- 
felf within the bounds of the Italian gravity, and: 
having no employment to amufe his active tem- 
per, he raninto his ufual exceffes, which giving 
oifence, it was. thought proper for him to remove 
from that city for the prefent, left he. fhould, fall 
into adtual difgrace. Accordingly the duke quit- 
ted Rome, and went by fea to Barcelona, where 
hearing that the trenches were opening before 


Gibraltar, he refolved upon a new fcene of. life,. 


which few fufpected he would everengage in. He 
wrote a letter to the King of Spain, acquainting 
him, * That he defigned to take up arms in. his 
* Majefty’s fervice, and apprehending that © his 
* forces were going to reduce the town of Gi- 
“ braltar under his obedience, he hoped he 
‘ fhould have his permiffion to aflift at. the flege 
« as a. volunteer.’ , _ 
This: done, he went to the camp, taking his 
duchets along with him, and was received. with ail 
the marks of refpect due to his quality. ‘The 
Conde de la ‘Torres, who commanded there, de- 
livered: him an obliging letter,from the King his. 
mafter, thanking him for. the honour. he intended 
him, by ferving in his troops, and during that 
fiege, appointed him. his aid-de-camp, by which 
poit the duke was to give an account of al} 
tranfattions to his Majefty. himfelf, which obliced 
him to be often: in the trenches, and. to expofe 
his perfon to imminent danger, During this fiece 
want of courage was never: imputed to him; on 
the contrary, he was often guilty of the mof im 
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prudent rafhnefs. One evening he went clofe te 
the walls, near one of the pofts of the town, 
and threatened the foldiers of the garrifon. ‘They 

d who he was ? he readily anfwered, the duke 
of Wharton; and though he appeared there as 
aa enemy, they fuffered him to return to the trench- 
¢s without firing one fhot at him. 

This fiege was ended, and the .duke received 
no other hurt, thana wound in his foot by the burft- 
ing of a grenade, and when-nothing more was 
to be done in the eamp, he went to court, where 
he was held in the utmoft refpect by the princi- 
pal nobility. The King likewife, as a mark of 
his. favour, was pleafed to give him a com- 
migion of Colonel Agregate (that was the term) 
to one of the Irifh regiments, called Hibernia, 
and commanded by the marquis de Caftelar. 

Could the duke have been fatisied with thas 
tate of life, and regulated his expences according 
to his income, he had it then in -his power to live, 
if not affluently, at leatt eafily.. But in a fhore 
time he was for changing the fcene of action ; 
he grew weary of Madrid, and fet his heart on 
Rome. Jn confequence of this refolution, he 
wrote a letter to the Chevalier de St. George, 
full of refpe&t and fubmifion, exprefling a defire 
of yifiting his court; but the Chevalier returned 
for anfwer, that he thought.ic more advifable 
for his grace to draw near England,. than make 
a tour to Rome, that he might be able to accom- 
modate mattcrs with the government at home, and 
take fome care of his perfonal eftate. The Che- 
valier very prudently judged, that fo wretched an 
oeconomift as the duke, would be too great a 
burden to a perfon, whofe finances were not in 2 
much better condition than his own. » Be that as 
it may, the duke feemed refolved to follow his 
advice, and: accordingly fet. out for France,» in 
compa- 
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company with his duchefs, and attended by two or 
three fervants, arrived at Paris in May 1728. He 
‘fent a letter to Mr. Walpole then embaffador. 
there, to let him know he defigned to vifit him. 
That gentleman returned the duke a civil anfwer, 
importing,’ ‘ that he fhould be glad to fee his 
* grace at his own time, if he intended it a pub- 
‘he 'vifit; if a ‘privaté ‘one, ‘they would agree- 
“upon an hour, that fhould be. mot convenient.” ’ 
The duke“declared that he would come publicly, 
which he did next day, ‘and his difcourfe with. 
that “minilter’ was fuitable to the ofual gaiety Of 
his temper; for though, he {poke of returning 
home, it.was in fuch an undetermined way, that 
“Mr. Walpole could not guefs his ‘real intentions. 
He reeeived the duke however with his afual com- 
plaifance, and with a refpect agreeable to his qua- 
lity, but was not a little furprized, when, at part- 
ing, his grace told him, he was going to dine with 
the. bifhop of Rochefter.. My, Walpole anfwered, 
* "That if he had. a defign of making that prelate 
‘a vifit, there was no manner of occafion for tell- 
“ing him of it” ‘T’hus they parted, and never’ a- 
gain had anotherinterview. 

The duke made: little flay. at Paris, but’ pro- 
ceeded to Rouen in his way, as fome irnaagined, 
to England; but there he ftopt, and took up. hts re- 
fidence, without refleQing in the leaft on the bufinets 
that brought.him ‘to France: He was fo-far from- 
making any. conceflion ‘to, the government in or-. 
dér to make. his. peace, that he. ‘did not. give 
himfelf the leaft trouble about his perfonal. eftate, . 
Or any other.concern in England. The duke had. 
about 6oo1. in his poffeffion, when he arrived at 
Rouen, where more of his’ fervants joined him 
from Spain. There he formed his houfhold, and: 
made a.calculation, in which there appeared to be 
but one miftake, that- is; he proportioned his . 
expences, not according ¥ Be income, but quali- 
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ty; and though every argument was ufed to’ con-- 
- vince him of. this error, at once f6 obvious and 


9 


fate], yet he would hearken to_no admonition while 
he had one crown left, : 

At Rouen, as in every other place, the duke 
charmed all thofe who converfed with-him ;* he 
was warmly received by perfons of ‘the frit" di- 
ftingtivn in. that province, _ with. whom he. took 
the diyerfion of hunting twice a week, till fome 
news arrived, which would have given interrupti- 
on to the mirth of any other man; bunt the alte- 
ration twas fcarce to be perceived in him... 

This was a Bill of Indidment preferred againit 
Philip duke of Wharton, for high treafon,, ‘The 
fac laid to his charge was, appearing in arms 
before, and firing of cannon againft, his Majeity’s 
town of Gibraltar. Here we cannot omit an 
anecdote, from which the reader may draw what 
conclufion he pleafes. During the time the-pro- 
ceedings againit the duke were at a ftand'in- the 
long vacation, a gentleman of character, intimate- 
jy acquainted with the duke, and alfo. with his af- 
fairs in England; one who enjoyed the fanfhine 
of court favour, and was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, went over.to Rouen to vifit his grace, in 
company. with another gentleman. ‘Thefe two 
vifitants took. a great deal of pains’ to perfuade 
him to. fubmit.to the government, ard re- 
turn to his.eftate, which they affared him he 
mightdo, by writing a letter to the King, or the, m1- 
niftry.. This alone, withent any other pretenitons 
to favour, was to re-eftablifh. him, and leave him 


the free enjoyment of his. eltate, which, notwith-. 


ftanding all the reduétions, would even then have 
yielded 6oool.a year... This, point they follicited 
inccflantly, and their words of honour were given, 
+o remove all {cruples his grace might have about the 

mance of the conditions... ‘Their interpofiti- 
he refufed*to fubmit 


¢ 
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perfor 
ons were however 10, Vaan ; 


to the:m-niftry, or write to the King, and t nought 
ie beneath him to afk’ a Tavenr,. i+ 

"This condua of the, duke, may. be impated, by 
fome,’to pride and obftinacy, , but, a. more natural 
conitry€tion i is, that he was afraid of treachery, He 
: could. not difcover . pon what motives, two perfons 
whom. he: looked upon _as. creatures of the court, 
would. give, themfelves the trouble to come ‘to 
Rouen, in order to perfuade him to act for ‘hi is 
own intereft, unlefs they had fome, concealed views 


of fach.a nature, perhaps, as would prove fatal 


to him, fhould Ne fubmit. 

- He foon.after this received fad fork Eng- 
land, that his truftees could remit him no more 
of. hae annuity, on account of the indi€tment ‘pte- 
ferred againtt him. There was. now a. dreadful 
profpect. before him; his money was ‘wafted ; all 
future. fupplies cut off ; ; and there was a large fa- 
mily to fuppart, without any hopes of relief. He 
began, now to feel the effects of the indi@ment, 
which he before held in fo much contempt ; he 


complained: of it as a rigorous proceeding, becaute. 


ic laid him under a neceffity of afking a favour, 
and, receiving it in a public manner, which he 
fancied neither confiftent with his. honour, or're- 
putation. Thus. exa{perated againft the govern; 
ment, he wrote the m xemorable paper which he con- 
trived to get, printed .in Mift’s Journal, under the 


colour of an. account of Mirevais and. Sultan. 


Ezref, which. contained fevere reflexions on the 
adminiftration, Mean time the duke’s credit’ at 
Ronen. began to fink, he was attended every 
morning with a confiderable levee, confifting of 
the tradefinen, of that city, who came ‘with. tm- 
portunate faces. to demand payment of their bills, 
which he difcharged by quitting Rouen, leaving his 
horfes and equipage to be fold, and. the money to 
be divided among them. 

The 
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The duke, before this event, had thrown himfelf 
at the feet-of the Chevalier de St; George, as the 
only poffible refource he had left, Accordingly he 
wrote him a mot moving letter, giving hima detail 
of his prefent fufferings, very pathetically reprefent- 
ing the diftrefs to which he was reduced, and hum- 
bly imploring his prote@tion, with what little ‘affift- 
ance might be neceflary to enable him to fupport 
fuch a burthen of calamities, as he found otherwife 
too heavy to bear. 


The duke having now returned to Paris, made a 
confiderable reformation in his houfhold affairs, 
and placed himfelf ina private family, while the 
duchefs went to a relation’s at St. Germains. Tn the 
mean while the anfwer of the letter fent to Rome 
came in its proper time, in which his imprudent 
conduct was reprefented ; but at the fame time was 
touched with fo light and delicate a hand, that 
it gave the duke but little uneafinefS. ‘No hopes 
were given him, that he fhould be gratified in his 
extravagancies, or flattered in his levities; ‘on the 
contrary he was told, ‘ ‘That as his paft condu& had 
‘ not merited any favour, nothing but his future 
‘ behaviour could recommend him toit.” Theduke 
had fufficient penetration to difcover by this hint, 
that he was not likely to be abandoned, ‘which was 
confolation enough to one of his fanguine temper, 
in the then defperate fituation of his affairs:——The 
Chevalier de St. George foon after fent’ him 2000 f. 
for his fupport, of which he was no fooner in pof- 
fefion, than he fquandered it away in acourfe of 
extravagance. In reality, money feemed to be fuch 
a burthen to him, that’he bent all his thoughts to 
get rid of it as faft as poflible;.and he was as un- 
willing his companions. fhould be troubled with ‘it 
as himfelf. As a proof of this ftrange temper we 

: ~~ fhalt 
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fhall quote one inftance amongift many in the words 
of the writer of his life, which will ferve to thew 
the heedlefs profufion of that unaccountable noble- 
man. “ 


‘| A young Irifh lord of the duke’s acquaintance, 
of a {weet obliging and generous difpofition, hap- 
pening to be at St. Germains, at the time his 
grace was paying a vifit to his lady; the duke 
came to him one night, with an air of bufinefs, 
and told his lordfhip that an affair of importance 
called him inftantly to Paris, in which no time 
was to be loft, wherefore he begged the favour of 
his lordfhip’s coach. The young nobleman lent 
it very readily, but as the duke was ftepping into 
it, he added, that he fhould reckon it an additi- 
onal obligation, if his lordfhip would give him, 
his company: As the duke was alone, the young 
Jord either could not, or would not, refufe him, 
They went together for Paris, where they arrived 
about midnight. ‘The duke’s companion then 
fuppofing his grace’s bufinefs might demand pri- 
vacy, offered to leave him and come again, when 
it fhould be finifhed; but he affured his lordfhip 
it was not neceflary ; upon which they went upon 
the following frolic together. The firft thing to 
be dane, was to hire a coach and four horfes; 
the next to find out the mafic belonging to the 
Opera, fix or eight of which his grace engaged 
at a fet price: ‘I'he young lord could not imagine 
in what this would end; till they returned to St, 
Germains, which was at five the next morning ; 
when the duke marching dire¢tly with his troop 
to the caftle, ordered them to. ftrike upon the 
ftairs. Then the plot broke out into execution, 
being no more than to ferenade fome young ladies, 
near whofe apartments they then were. 

‘ This piece of extravagant gallantry being over, 
the duke perfuaded the young lord to go about a 
mile off, to Poifly, where an Englifh Beatgan. 
“o 
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* of their acquaintance lived ; His lordthip confent= 
ing, the duke took with him a pair of trumpets, 
* and a kettle-drum, to give the mufic a more mar- 
tial air: But to this the Opera mufic made an 
* objection at firft, becaufe as they fhould be want- 
‘ed that night in their pofts, they fhould: forfeit 
‘ half a louis d’ or each, for non-appearance. Half 
“ a louis d’ or! fays his grace, follow the. duke of 
* Wharton, and all your forfeitures fhall be. paid. 
* They did fo, and entered Poifly in fuch a mutical 
* manner, that they alarmed the whole'town, and 
* their friend did not know whether he had beit 
* keep his houfe, or fly for it:; but the affair was 
“ foon explained, andthe mufical troop was’ enter- 
‘tained by the gentleman their friend, in a very 
* handfome manner. ‘This frolic being now finifhed,, 
“ there was one thing more abfolutely neceflary, 
‘ viz. to difcharge the reckoning, upon which oc- 
* cafion the duke ina very laconic manner-addrefied 
* himfelf to the young lord.’ My lord, fayshe, ‘ I 
‘have not one livre in my pocket, wherefore [ 
* mult defire you to pay thefe fellows, and-I’ll do» 
* as much for you whenever I’am able. Upon this 
* his lordfhip with great chearfulnefs, paid all de-. 
* mands, amounting to 25 louis d’ ors.’ 


It may feem a ftrange obfervation, but-it is cer- 
tainly true, that the brute creation differs not more: 
from the rational in many. refpects, than a man 
from himfelf: That by fuffering paflions to ufurp 
the dominion of the foul, human nature is ftript 
‘of its dignity, debafed to the beafts that perifh, and 
ftill rendered more ignominious :by the complica- 
tions of guilt;, We have already feen the duke of 
Wharton fet up as the idol of an admiring people ; 
an auguft fenate liftened to the enchantments of his 
eloquence; a powerful miniftry dreading his refo- 
‘Intions; he was courted; flattered, feared, and 
obeyed. View him now, and the fcene is shifted. 
: Obferve 
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Obferve him defcending to the mow abje& trifling, 
ftooping to the meaneit expedients, and the orator 
and ftatefman transformed td’ the ‘vagabond and 
the wanderer." 9A hae 72 tae ae Bey eid 
No incident in this nobleman’s life has been’ re-_ 
prefented more to his difadvantage,’ and “is in itfelé 
more interefting than the following, The account 
which'ls here inferted was fent to a friend by the, 
duke’s exprefs order, | | 
A Scots peer with whoin both the duke, and the 
duchefs lived tn great intimacy in Ftaly, happening 
to come to “Paris, when the duke was there, they . 
renewed their acquaintance and frichdfhip, and for, 
fome time continued with mutual’ freedom, till the. 
duke had reafon to believe from what he heard from | 
others, that the peer had boafted favours from the 
duchefs of Wharton. Me Te te gene: 
This inftance of wanton vanity, the duke could, 
not help refenting, though he often’ declared: fince® 
the quarrel, that he never had‘the leaft fufpicion® 
of the dichefs’s “honour. “He refolved therefore. 
very pradently ‘to call the Scots lord to an “account,” 
without letting him know it was for the duchefs or. 
fo much as mentioning her name; accordingly he - 
took occafion to do it inthis manner. | iE 
At happened.that'the duke of Wharton ard his, 
lordfhip mtet*at’a lady’s whom they mutually vifited, 
and the duke dropping his glove by chance, his, 
lordfhip took it up, and returhed ‘it*to the duke ;. 
who thereupon afked him if he would take it up. in 
all it’s forms ? ‘T’o which his lordfhip anfwered, yes, 
my lord; in allits forms: . eS ek 
Some days after, the duke gave a ball at St. 
Germains,’ to ‘which he invited the Scots nobleman, 
and fome perfon indiferetelyatked his race whether 
he had forbid'the duchefs’s danting with lord C- —. 
This gave the duke freth reafon to believe that’ the 
Scots peer had been adminiftring” new grounds ‘for 
his rclentment, by the Wartonneis of calumny.’ He 
difiem; 
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diffembled his uneafinefs for the prefent, and very 
politely entertained the company till five o'clock 
in the morning, when. he went away without the 
ceremony of taking leave ; and the next news that 
was heard of him was from Paris, from whence: he 
fent a challenge to lord C———d, to, follow him to 
Flanders. 

The challenge was delivered by his fervant, and 
was to this effect: ‘ That his lordihip might re- 
* member his faying he took up his glove in all its 
forms, which upon mature reflexion, his grace: 
looked upon to be fuch an affront, as was not to: 
be born, wherefore-he defired his lordfhip to meet 
him at Valenciennes, where he would expect him. 
with a friend and a pair of piftols ; and on failure 
of his lordfhip’s coming his grace would poft 
‘him, &c. 

The fervant who delivered the letter, did not 
keep its contents a fecret; and Jord C d was. 
taken into cuftody, when he was about fetting. out. 
to meet his grace, All that.remained then: for his 
lordfhip to do, was to fend a gentlemam into Flan- 
ders, to acquaint the duke with what happened to 
him. His. grace upon feeing the gentleman,. ‘i- 
magining him to be his lordfhip’s fecond, {poke to 
him in this manner. ; ‘ Sir, I, hope. my Jord wiN 
* favour me fo far as; to. let us ule. piftols, becaufe- 
“the wound I received in my foot before: Gibrajtar, 
“ in fome. meafure difables me from the, {word." 
Hereupon the gentleman replied: with fome. emotion, 
“ My lord duke, you might chufe what you pleafe ;. 
“ my lord C d will fight you with any weapon, 
‘ from a fmall pin to.a@ great cannon ;. but this is 
* not the cafe, my lord.is under an arreft, by order 
* of the duke of Berwick.’ 

His grace being thus difappointed in: the duel,. 
and his money being almoft, fpent, he returned. to 
Paris, and was alfo put under an arreft till the af- 


fair was made up by the interpofition of the ate 
oe of 


« 
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of Berwick, under whofe cognizance it properly: 
caime as Marfhal of France. 

The duke’s behaviour on this occafion, fo far 
from being reproachable, feems) to, be’ the mot 
manly aétion of his. whole life. What mam, of - 
{pirit would not refent the behaviour of another, 
who fhould boalt of favours from his wife, efpecial - 
ly when in all probability he never received 
any ? 

His grace’s condudting the quarrel, fo.as.to fave 
the reputation of his duchefs, by not fo. much as 
having her namecalied in queftion, was at. once. 
prudent, and tender; for whether a lady is guilty 
or no, if the lealt fufpicion is once raifed, there are 
etractors enough in the world ready to fix the ftain 
upon her. The Scots lord deferved the fevereit 
treatment, for living in ftri@ friend‘hip. with two. 
perfons of quality, and then with an infidious cruelty. 
endeavouring to fow the feeds of eternal difcord be-. 
tween them, and all to gratify alittle vanity: Than; 
fuch a condué nothing can be more reproachable, 

Not long-after this adventure, a whim feized the. 
duke of going into a convent, in order to prepare 
for Eafter; and while he was there, he talked with. 
{o much force and energy upon all points of religion, - 
that the pious fathers beheld him with admiration. 
Mankind were for fome time in fufpence, . what 
would be the iflue of this new courfe: of life ; but 
he foon put an end to their fpeculations by appear-» 
ing again in the world, and running headlong 
into as wild courfes of vice and extravagance, as. 
he had ever before done. He had fora companion, 
a gentleman for whom he entertained a very high 
efteem ; but one who was as much an. enemy, as: 
poflible to fuch a licentious behaviour. In another 
fituation, our noble author would have found it a 
happinefs to be conftantly attended by a perfon ‘of: 
his honour, probity, and good fenfe; but the duke’s 
flrange 
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ftrange and unaccountable conduét, rendered the 
beft endeavours to ferve him ineffectual: In a letter 
which that gentleman wrote toa’ friend in London, 
he concludes with'a melancholy reprefentation’ of 
the duke’s prefent circumfances ; 


However, notwithftanding what [have 
fuffered, and what my brother madman has done 
* to undo himfelf, and every body who was fo un- 
‘“lucky’as' to have the leaft concern with him, T 
* could not help being fenfibly moved on fo extra- 
‘-ordinary a viciflitude of fortune, to fee a great 
‘man fallen from that thining light, in which [ have 
beheld him in the houfe of lords, to fuch a de- 
‘oree of ob{curity, that I have beheld the meaneft 
‘“ commoner here decline his company; and the 
Jew he would fometimes’ faften on, grow tired 
‘“of it, for you know he is a bad orator in his eups, 
* and ‘of late he has been feldom fober, | A’ week 
* before he left Paris, he was fo reduced, that he 
* had-not one fingle crown at command, and was 
‘forced to thruft in with any acquaintance for a 
‘ lodging ¢ Walfh and I have had him by turns, all 
“-tovavoid a crowd of duns, which he had of alt 
‘ fizes, from 1400 livres to 4, who hunted him fo: 
‘.clofe; that he was forced to retire to fome of 
“'the neighbouring villages for fafety. ~I, fick as 
‘J was,’ hurried about Paris to get him money, 
‘-andito St. Germains'to get him linen. IT bought 
him one fhirt and a-cravat, which, with “soo 
‘ livres, his whole ftock, he and his duchefs, at. 
‘.tended ‘by one fervant, fet out for Spain: All 
‘the news I have heard of him fince, is, that’a 
«day or'-two after: he fent for amr Brierly, 
‘and twoor three of his domeftics to follow him 
‘ but nore! but the captain obeyed the fummons. 
«Where they/are now I cannot tell, but I fear 


“they mutt be ingreat diftrefs: by this time; if-he- 
‘ has 
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« has had no other fupplies; and foends,my melan- 
* choly ftory.’ sore 
In this deplorable fituation did.the duke leave 
Paris, an inftance indeed.of the firange reverfe of 
fortune, but for which he could mot blame the 
feverity of providence, or the’ perfecution of ene- 
mies,. but his own unbounded profufion, «a, flave 
-to which he feems to,have been born..: As along 
journey did not very well fuit with his grace’s fi- 
nances, fo he went for, Orleans, thence.tell down 
the river Loire to Nantz in Britany, and there he 
ftopt fome time ’till he got a remittance from Pa- 
ris, which, was {quandered. almoft.as foon, as re- 
ceived. At Nantz fome of his ragged feryants re- 
_joined him,. and. from.thence he. took fhipping 
with them from, Bilboa, as if he had been carry - 
ing recruits. to the Spanifh regiment. Erom_ Bil- 
boa.he wrote a. humorous letter to a friend at 
Paris, fuch.as his fancy, not his circumftances, 
dicated, .giving a whimfical account of -his voyage, 
.and his.manner of pafling away his time. But at 
the.end, as if he had been a little afeGed with 
-his late mifcondué,> he concludes thus, ‘ notwith- 
* flanding what the world may fay of me, 


« Be kind.to my remains, and O! defend, 
* Againit your judgment, your departed friend *,” 


When the duke arrived at Eilboa, he had 
neither friends, money, nor credit,. more than 
what the reputation of his. Spanith commiflien 
procured him.. Upon the flrength of, that he 
left his duchefs and dervant there, and went 
to his regiment, where he was obliged to fup- 
port himfelf..upon the pay of 18. piftoles a 
month, but could get no relief for the poor Ja- 
dy, and family he = behind him. , The difreis 

*: Thefe two lines are taken from ‘Dryden, who addrefed 


sthem, to Congreve, when he recommended to him the cate.of 
his works, 
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of the duchefs- was inexprefiible, nor -is' it eafy 
to conceive what would have been the confe- 
quence, if her unhappy’ circumftances had not 
reached the ear of another exiled nobleman at 
Madrid, who could not hear of her fufferings 
without relieving her.- ‘This generous exile, touch- 
ed with her calamities, ‘fent her a hundred Spa- 
nifh piftoles, which relieved her grace from a 
kind of captivity, and enabled her to come to Ma- 
drid, where fhe lived with her mother and grand- 
mother, while the duke attended his regiment. 
Not long after this, the duke’s family had a great 
lofs in the death of his lady’s mother, by which 
they were deprived of a penfion they before en- 
joyed from the crown of Spain; but: this was for- 
tunately repaired by the intereft of a nobleman/at 
court, who procured the duchefs’s two fifters to 
be minuted down for Maids of Honour to the 
Queen of Spain, whenever a vacancy fhould hap- 
pen, but to enter immediately upon the falary of 
thefe places. Her Majefty likewife took the du- 
chefs to attend her perfon. 

There have been many inftances of people, who 
have fuftained the greateft fhocks which» adverfity 
can infli@t, through a whole life of fuffering, and 
yet at laft have yielded to the influence of a tri- 
fling evil : fomething like this was the cafe of the 
duke of Wharton, which the following ftory will 
illuftrate. 

He was in parrifon at Barcelona, and coming 
‘from a ball one night, in company with fome 
ladies, a man in a mafque, whom he did not know, 
was guilty of fome rudenefs to him. ‘The duke 
enquired who he was, and being’ informed that 
he was valet de chambre to the marquis de Ri- 
fbourg, governour of Catalonia, he fuffered him- 
felf to be tranfported by the firft motions of his 
paffion, andcaned him. The fellow. complained 
ef this ufage to his mafter, who at firft took no 

notice 
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notice of it, imagining his grace would make 
fome excufe to him for fuch a procedure; but 
whether the duke thought it beneath his quality 
to make any apology for beating a menial fer- 
vant, who had been rede ‘to him, or would not 
do. it upon-another account, he {poke not a word 
about it. The marquis refenting this behaviour, 
two days after ordered the duke to prifon. He 
‘obeyed, and went to Fort Montjuich: as foon as 
he arrived there, the marquis {ent him word, he 
might come out when he pleafed; the duke an- 
{wered, he fcorned to accept liberty at-his hands, 
and would. not. ftir without an order from the 
court, imagining they would highly condemn the 
governour’s -condu&@; but the marquis had too 
much tredit with the minifter, to fuffer any di- 
minution of his power on that account; he received 
‘only a fharp rebuke, and the duke had orders to 
repair'to his quarters, without entering again into 
Barcelona. ‘This laft mortification renewed the 
remembrance of all his misfortunes ; he funk be- 
neath this accident, and giving way to melancho- 
ly, fell-into a deep confumption. Had the duke 
maintained his ufual {pirit, he would probably have 
challenged the marquis,-and revenged the affront 
of the fervant upon the mafter, who had made 
the quarrel his own, by refenting the valet’s de- 
ferved correction, 

About the beginning of the year-1731 he de- 
clined fo, faft, being.in his quarters, :at. Lerida, 
that he had not the. ufe of his limbs, fo as to 
move without aflitance; but as he was free from 
pain, he did not lofe all his gaiety. He continued 
in this ail ftate ef health ‘for two months, when 
he gained a little flrength, and found fome -be- 
nefit from a certain: ‘mineral water in the moun- 
tains’ of Catalonia; bute his conftitution: was too 
much fpent’ to reeover the fhocks it'had received. 
He relapfed the May following ‘at Terragana, whi- 
ther 
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ther he removed with his, regiment ; and going to 
the above mentioned, waters, the benefit whereof 
he had already experienced, he fell into,one of 
thofe fainting fits, to which he had for fome time 
been fubject, in a imall village, ‘andowas utterly 
defitute of all the neceffaries-.of, life, ~’till fome 
charitable fathers:of a Bernardine convent, ofer- 
ed him what afliftance ;their houfe afforded, ~The 
duke accepted their kind propofal, . «pon, which 
they removed, him to their convent, and admini- 
itered all the relief, in their power. Under this 
hofpitable roof, after languishing, asveek, died the 
duke of Wharton, without one) friend, or-acquain - 
tance to. clofe his eyes... His funeral was perform- 
ed inthe fame manner.in which, the fathers inter 
thofe of their own. fraternity. 

Thus, we have ,endeavoured to exhibit an.-a- 
dequate picture of jthe duke of Wharton,.a 
man whofe life was as ftrongly chequered 
with the vicifitudes of fortune, as his~ abilitics 
were various and aftonifhing!. He is, an anftance 
of the great imbecility of intellectual powers, when 
once they fpurn the dittates of. prudence, ‘and the 
maxims of life. . With all the loftre,of.,his under- 
ftanding, when his fortune was. wafted,. and his 
circumitances low, he fell into contempt; they 
who formerly worfhipped him, fied from him, .and 
defpifed his wit when attended with poverty.,;..Se 
true is it that, 


Want is the fcorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags ‘is turn’d to ridicule. 


The duke of Wharton feems to have lived as if 
the world fhould be new modelled for him; for 
he would conform to none.of the rules, by which 
the little happinefs the world-can_yield,.is to, be 
attained. , But, we, fhall, not here enlarge on his 
charaéter, as we can prefent it to, the, reader, 


~ drawn. in. the ;mof. lively manner, by the mafter- 


ly 
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ly touches of Pope, who in one of his familiar 
epiftles, thus charatetizes him. 


POPE’s Epiftle on the Knowxepor 
and CHaracters of Mey, 


Wharton, the fcorn and wonder of our days, 

Whole darling: paffion was the luft of praife : 

Born with whate’er could win it from the wile, 

Women and fools muft like him, or he dies ; 

Tho’ wond’ring fenates hung on all-he {poke, 

The club muft hail him mafter of the joke. 

Shall parts fo various aim at nothing new ? 

He'll fhine a Tully and a Wilmot too ;. 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores, 

With the fame fpirit that he drinks and whores ; 

Enough if all around him but admire, 

And now the Punk applaud, and now the Friar, 

‘Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing bat an honeft-heart ; 

Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt } 

And moit contemptible, to fhun contempt ; 

His paffion fill to covet gen'ral praife, 

His life, to forfeit it a thoufand ways ; 

A conftant bounty which no friend has made; 

An angel tongue which no man can perfuade ; 

A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 

Too rafh for thought, for aQion too refin’d : 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 

A rebel to the very King he loves ; 

He dies, fad out-caft of each church and itate, 

And, harder fill! flagitious, yet not-great. 

Afk you why Wharton broke thro’ ev'ry rule ? 

"Twas all for fear. the.Knaves fhould call him 
Fool. 


Pope’s Works, Vol, III. 


VoL IV, N°, 20. OQ The 
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The duke is author of two volumes of poems, 
of which we fhall felect the following as a 
{pecimen. 


The FEAR of DEATH. 


Say, fov'reign queen of awful night, 
Dread tyrant fay ! 
Why parting throes this lab’ring frame diftend, 
Why dire convulfions rend, 
And teeming horrors wreck th’ aftonifh’d fight? 
Why fhrinks the trembling foul, 
Why with amazement full 
Pines at thy rule, and fickens at thy {way ? 
Why low’r: the thunder of thy brow, 
Why livid angers glow, 
Miftaken phantom, fay? 
Far hence exert thy awful reign, 
Where tutelary fhrines and folemn bufts 
Inclofe the hallow’d dutt : 
Where feeble tapers fhed a gloomy ray, 
And flatues pity feign ; 
Where pale-ey’d griefs their wafting vigils keep, 
There brood with fullen ftate, and nod with 
{downy fleep. 
Advance ye lurid mimifters of death! 
And {well the annals of her reign : 
Crack every nerve, fluice every vein ; 
And choak the avenues of breath. 
Freeze, freeze, ye purple tides ! 
Or fcorch with feering flames, 
Where nature flows in tepid fireams, 
And life’s mzanders glide. 
Let keen defpair her icy progrefs make, 
And flacken’d nerves their tafk forfake ; 
Years damp the vital fire. 


Yawn 
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Yawn all ye horrors of the flood; 
And curl your {welling furges higher. 
Survey the road ! 
Where defolating ftorms, and vengeful fates, 
The gawdy {cene deface ; 
Ambition in its wideft havock trace 
Thro’ widow’d cities, and unpeopl’d ftates, 
And is this all ! 
Are thefe the threaten’d terrors of yous reign ?. 
O dream of fancy'd power! 
Quit, quit, th’ affe@ed fhew, 
This pageantry of grief, and labour'd pomp of 
woe. 
_ Draw the pleafing fcene, - 
Where dreadful thunders never rowl, nor giddy 
[tem petts low’r, 
Scenes delighting ! 
Peace inviting, . 
Paffions footh’d, and tumult dying ; 
éEra’s rowling, 
Fears controuling, 
Always new, and always flying. 
We dread we know not what, we fear we know 
[not why, 
Our‘cheated fancy fhrinks, nor fees to die 
Is but to flumber into immortality. 
All reconciling name !' 
In {pace unbounded as in power; 
Where fancy limits cannot frame ; 
Nor reafon launch beyond the fhore : 
An equal ftate from all diftin@ion free, 
Spread like the wide expanfe of vaft immenfity. 
Seditious tumults there obey, 
And feuds their zeal forget : 
Debated empires own one common fway, 
There learn’d difputes unite ; 
Nor crowded volumes the long war maintain : 
There rival chiefs combine 
To fill the gen’ral chorus of her reign, 
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So ftreams from either pole, 
Thro’ diffrent tracks their wat’ry journiesrowl ; 
Then inthe blending ocean:lofe their name, 
And with confenting waves and ming!'d tides for- 
[ever flow the fame. 
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Colonel CoDRINGTON, 


¢ HIS gentleman was of the firft rank of 

wit and gallantry. He received his edu- 
cation at All Souls, College. in the univeriity of 
Oxford, to which he left. a donation of 30,c00 I. 
by his will, part of which was.to be appropri- 
ated for building a new library * He was many 
years governour of the Leeward Iflands, where he 
died, but was buried at Oxford. He is menticn- 
ed here, on account of fome fmall. pieces of. po- 
etry, which he wrote with much elegance and po- 
litenefs. Amongft thefe pieces. is an epilogue to 
Mr. Southern’s tragedy called The Fate of Capua, 
in which are the following verfes; 


Wives fill are wives, and he that will be 
billing, 
Muft not think cuckoldom deferves.a killing, 
What if the gentle creature had been kiffing, 
Nothing the. good man married for was mifling. 
Had he the fecret of her birth-right known, 
Tis odds the faithful Annals would have fhewn 
The wives of half his race more lucky than his 
own, 


* Jacob, 
EpwakD 
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MAN of low extra€tion, and who never 

received any regular education. He was am 
imitators of the famous Butler, and wrote his Re- 
formation, a poem, with an aim at the fame kind 
of humour which has fo remarkably ditinguifhed: 
‘Hudibras. ‘ Of late years, fays Mr. Jacob, he 
has kept a public houfe in the city, but in a gen- 
teel way. Ward wa:, in his own droll manner,, 
a vidlent ‘antagonift to the Low Church Whigs,, 
and in confequence of this, drew to. his houfe 
fuch people as had a mind to-indulge their {pleen: 
againft the government, by retailing little flories. 
of treafon. He was thought to be a man of ftrong: 
natural parts, and poffefled a very PEs plea- 
fantry of temper. Ward was much affronted when 
he read Mr. jacob’s account, in which he men- 
tions his keeping a public houfe in the city, and 
ina book called Apollo’s Maggot, declared this 
account to bea great falfity, protefting that his: . 
public houfe was not in the City, but in Moor-- 
fields *, 


The chief of this author's pieces are;. 
Hudibras Redivivus, a political Poem. 
Don Quixote, tranflated into Hudibraftic Verfe.. 
Ecclefize & Faitio, a Dialogue between Bow- ftee- 


ple Dragon, and the Exchange Grathopper. 


* Notes.on the Dunciad. 


O. 3, A Ramble: 
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A Ramble through the Heavens, or The Revels 
of the Gods. 

The Cavalcade, a Poem. 

Marriage Dialogues, or A Poetical Peep into the 
‘State of Matrimony. 

A Trip to Jamaica. 

‘The Sots Paradife, or The Humours of a Derby 
Alehoufe. 

A Battle without Bloodfhed, or Military Difci- 
pline Buffoon’d. 

All Men Mad, or England a Great Bedlam, sto. 
1704. 

he Double Welcome, a Poem to the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

Apollo’s Maggot in his Cups, or The Whimfi- 
cal Creation of a Little Satirical Poet; a Lyric 
Ode, dedicated to Dickey Dickenfon, the witty, 
but deformed Governor of Scarborough Spaw, 
Svo. 1729. 

The Ambitious Father, or The Politician’s Ad- 
vice to his Son; a Poemin five Cantos, 1733, the 
Jaft work he left finifhed. 


Mr. Ward’s works, if colleéted, would amount 
to five volumes in 8vo. but he is moft diftingnifhed 
by his London Spy, a celebrated work in profe. 
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Sir RocEr L’ESTR ANGE. 


HIS. gentleman: was..fecond. fon of Sir 

Hammon L’Eftrange of, Hunfton in Nor- 
folk, knt. and was.born anno 1617 *. In the year 
1644 Sir Roger having obtained. a commiflion 
from King Charles... for reducing Lynne in Nor- 
folk, then in poffeflion of the Parliament, his de- 
fign' was, difcovered tu.colonel Walton the gover- 
nour, and his perfon feized. Upon the failing of 
this enterprize he was tried: by a court-martial at 
Guildhall,. London, and condemned to lofe his 
life.as a fpy, .coming from the King’s quarters 
without drum, trumpet, or pafs; but was afterwards 
reprieved, and continued in Newgate feveral years, 
Sir Roger in. a work of his, -called. Truth and 
Loyalty Vindicated,, has informed, us, that, when 
he received fentence of death, which was pro- 
nounced apainft him by Dr. Mills, then judge ad- 
vocate, and afterwards chancellor to the bifhop of 
Norwich, he was cait into Newgate, where he was 
vifited by Mr. Thorowgood and Mr. Arrowf{mith, 
two members of the affembly of divines, who kind- 
Jy, offered him their utmoft intereft if he would. 
make fome petitionary. acknowledgment, and fub- 
mit to take the covenant, which he refufed. But 


* See Gea. Dig. Art. L’Eftrange, 
O 4 that 
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that he might obtain a reprieve, he wrote feveral 
letters to the earl of Northumberland, the earl of 
Stamford, and others of the nobility, from whom 
he received favours. In the Houfe of Commons he 
was particularly obliged to Sir Jahn Corbet, ‘and 
Sir Henry, Choimondley.. -\He was. reprieved 
in order to a further hearing ; “but after almoft 
thirty months fpent in vain endeavours, either 
to come to a hearing, or to put himfelf into 
an exchangeable condition, he printed a ftate of 
his cafe, as ‘an Appeal from the Court-martial to 
the Parliament, dated at Newgate in 1647. ~ 

After almoft four years imprifonment, with his 
keeper’s privity he flipt intoKent,and then with much 
dificulty got beyond fea!” About the latter end of 
Auguit 1653, uponthe diffolution of the Long Par- 
liament, by Cromwel, he returned into England} 
and prefently acquainted the council, then: fitting 
at Whitehall, that finding himfelf within the Act 
of Indemnity, he thoughf*it ‘his duty to givé’them 
notice of his return. Soon after this he wasferved 
with the following order, ” ° 


Wednefday September 7, 1655: 


Ordered, 
That Roger L’Eftrange be fent unto, to attend 
the committee of this council for examination. 


Joun ‘Truruok, Secretary. 


This order laid him under a neceflity of attend- 
ing for his difcharge, but perceiving his bufinefs to 
advance very flowly, and his father at that time 
Iying upon his death-bed, he was follicitous. to 
have his difcharge as much haftened ‘as poffible, 
that he might pay his duty to ‘his father, whom he 
had not feen for many years before. . Mr. Strick- 
land was one of the commiffioners appointed to 

examine 
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examine him, and the perfon from whom, in the. 
judgment of his friends, he was to expect the leaft: 
favour. Mr, L’Eftrange therefore to render him 
more propitious to his purfofe, paid him the cbm-.. 
pliment of a vifit, telling him frankly that he was; 
returned upon the invitation of the A& of Indem- 
nity; and laying before him how much it con- 
cerned him, both in comfort and intereft, to fee 
his dying father. Mr. Strickland, in placé of 
complying with Mr. L’Eftrange’s propéfition, an- 
fwered, that he would find himfélf miftaken, and: 
that his cafe was not included in that AQ. Mr.. 
LE ftrange’s reply to him was, © that he might have 
been fafe among the Turks upon thé famé terms ;” 
anid fo he left him. From that time matters be- 
gmning to look worfe and worfé, he confidered it, 
as his laft expediént, to addrefs Crothwel himfelf. 
After feveral difappointments, for want of oppor- 
tunity, he fpoke to him at lait in’ the Cock-pit,. 
and the fum of his defire was, either a fpeedy éx-. 
amination, ot that it might be deferred ’till he had. 
feen his father. Cromwel remonftrated again{t the. 
reflefefs of his party, obferved, “that rigour was. 
* not his inclination, but that he was but one man 

* and could do little by himfelf; and that Mr. 

* L’Eftrange’s party wouid do well to give fome: 
* better teltiimony of their quiet, and peaceable in-. 
“ tentions.”” Mr. E’Eftrange told him, « that every 
mian was to. anfwer for his own ations, at his own 
perl ;’ and fo Cromwel took hisleave. Some time. 
after this: Mr. T’Eitrange* was called, and Mr. 
Strickland, with another gentleman, werehis ex. 
aminers ; but the latter preffed nothing againft him. 
Mr. Strickland indeed infifted upon his condem- 
nation, and would have deprived him of the benefit of: 
the Act of Indemnity, telling him at laft! « that he. 
* had given no evidence of the change of his: mind, 
* and confequently was not‘to be truffed.’ Mr. 
L’Eftrange’s final anfwer was to this effect, “that. 
O. 5. $- it: 
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‘ it was his intereft to change his opinion, if he 
could, and that whenever he found reafon fo 
‘ to do, he would obey the fenfe of his own mind." 
Some few days after this he was difcharged. *. 
« During the dependency of this affair (fays Mr. 
« L’Eftrange) I might,well be feen at Whitehall, but 
« that I fpake to Cromwel on any other bufinefs 
‘ than this, that I either fought, or pretended to, 
“ any privacy with him, or that I ever fpake to 
« him after this time, I abfolutely difown. Con- 
“ cerning the ftory of the fiddle +, this I fuppofe 
«-might be the rife of it: being in St. James’s 
‘ Park, I heard an organ touched in a little low 
* room of one Mr. Henckfon’s; I went in, and 
« found a private company of fome five or fix 
“ perfons. They defired me to take up a Viol, 
‘and bear a part. I did fo, and that part ‘too, 
‘ not much advance to the reputation of my cunning. 
« By and by, without the leaft colour of defign, or 
‘ expectation, in comes Cromwel. He found. us 
‘ playing, and, as I. remember,, fo he left-us.—As 
«to bribing of his attendants,» I difclaim it; I 
« never fpake to Thurloe, but once .in my life, 
‘ and that was about my difcharge. Nor did 
¢ ever give bribe, little or great, in the family.’ 
The above declaration Sir Roger was obliged 
to make, as fome of his enemies wanted.to turn 
thofe circumftances of favour he received from the 
Oliverian government to his difadvantage, and pre- 
vent his rifing in court diftinétion. 

Sir Roger having little paternal fortune, -and 
being a man rather profufe than oeconomical, he 
had recourfe to writing for bread. - After the re- 
ftoration he fet up a news-paper, which was con- 
tinued ‘till the Gazette was firft fet on foot: by. 
Sir Jofeph Williamfon, under fecretary of ftate, 

* Truth and Loyalty, ubi fupra. 

+ Sir Roger L’Eftrange was called, by way of derifion, 
€romwell’s Fidler. 
for 
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for ‘which, however, the government allowed Mr. 
L’Eitrange a confidzration.. Mr.Wood informs us, 


that our author publifted his paper twice every week 


in’ 4to. under'the title of ‘The Public Intelligence 
and News; the firft of which came out Auguft the 
31ft, 7663, and the’ other September the-3d, the’ 


fame year. * Thefe’ continued till the gth of Ja- 
“ nuary 1665, at which time Mr. L’Eftrange defift- 
“ed, becaufe in the November before, there were 
“other News-Papers publifhed twice every week, in 
* half a fheet in folio. Thefe were called The 
* Oxford Gazettes, and’ commenced the 7th of No- 
vember, 1665, the king’ and queen, with their 


‘courts being then at Oxford.” Thefe for a little 
* while were written by one Tenry Muddeman; but 
‘ when the court removed to London, they were 


‘ called the Londouw Gazette. Soon after Mr. 
© Jofeph Wilhamfon, under fecretary of State, pro- 
“ cured the writing of them for himfelf; and there- 
« upon employed Charles Perrot, M.A. and fellow 
“of Oriel College in Oxford, who had a good’ 
“command of his’ pen} ‘to do that office under 
“him, and fo he did, though not conftantly, tilt 
‘about 1671 ; after which time they were conftantly 
‘written byetunder fecretaries, belonging to thofe 
‘ that are principal, and: do continue fo to this 
£ day? 

‘Soon after. the popifh plot, when the Tories be- 
gar, to gain the afcendant over the Whigs, Mr. 
L’Eftrange' became a zealous’ promoter of the ‘Tory 
intereft. He fet up-a'paper called the Obfervator, 
in which he defended the court, and endeavoured to 
invalidate thofe evidences which were given by 
Oates’s party againftthe Jefuirs. He likewife wrote 
a pamphlet, in which he attempts to prove, that Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey’s murther, for which fo many 
fuffered, and fo great a flame was raifed inthe nation, 
was really perpetrated by himfelf.. He attempts to 
fhew that Sir Edmundbury was a melancholy enthu- 
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fiaftic man; that he was.weak in his underRangling, 
and abfurd in his conduct. The aivity he difcovered 
ia Oates’s plot, had raifed him to fuch reputation, 
that he was unable'to bear it, and therefore the .na- 
tural enthufiafm. of his temper prompted him to 
make himfelf afacrifice, from a-view.of advancing 
the Proteftant caufe, as be knew his i murther would 
charged upon the Papifts, 

Mr. L*Eftrange’s reafoning, keing only conjec- 
tural, and ey improbable, is therefore far from 
covelubie It is certain that there meyer was a more 
intricate affair than this....We.have read tthe. trials 
of all thofe who fuffered, for this murther,. chiefly 
upon the evidence of one Prance, and. one Bedloe, 
wh pretended to have been accomplices ;. but their 
relation is fo inconfiftent ; their. characters fo very 
infamous, and their reward fcr being evidences {up- 
pofed to be fo confiderable, that the moft candid. en- 
quirer after truth, can determine nothing, pofitively 
concerning it. All who fuffered forthe popith plot; 
denied their knowledge of it; the four men) who 
were executed, as heing the perpetrators perfiited to 
the laft in protefting their innocence of it, After 
i], the murther of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey is. per- 
a one of thofe fecrets, which will ever. remain 

te the hearts of all men are,laid; open. 

he fervices, which Mr. L’Eftrange rendered the 
eourt, procured J him. the honour of knighthood and 
he fi ferved asa member, for, Winchefter,,inothe par. 
liament called by king James the Hd, |1.685, But 
s taking quite, a diferent.turn sin that prince’s 
eign, in point of liberty of confcience,’ to what moft 
le expected,. our author's, Obfervators. were 
t, as not being fuitable to the times. .ddowever 
he continued liceafer.of the, prefs, ‘till the»ac- 
ceflion of the prince of Orange. to the. throne; in 
whofe reign, on account. of. his. ‘Tory principles, 
and his attachment to his laté maiter,: he. met, with 
fome troubles. He.was fuffered however to. defcend 
te 
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to the grave in peace, though he had in a manner 
furvived his underitanding, He died December 2, 
1705, in the 88th year of his age, 

*, Befides his Obfeivators, which make three 
volumes in folio, he publifhed a great number of 
poetical and other works. Winftanley, in his Lives 
of the Poets, fays,; ¢ That thofe who thall confider 
‘.the number and greatnefs of his books, will ad- 
mire he fhould ever write fo many ; and thofe 
who have read them, confidering the fkill and 
method they are written'in, will admire he fhould 
write fo well. Nor is he lefs happy in verfe than 
_profe, which for elegance of language, and quick. 
nefs. of invention, defervedly entitles him to the 
honour of a poet.’ 

The following are the titles of fome of his works, 
viz. Colle&ions in Defence of the King. Telera- 
tion Difcuffed. Relapfed Apotftate. Apology for 
Proteftants. Richard againft Baxter, Tyranny and: 
Popery. Growth and Knavery. Reformed Catholic. 
Free-born Subjeéts. ‘The Cafe Put. Seafonable 
Memorials, Anfwer to the Appeal. IY Eftrange 
no Papift.; in anfwerto a Libel, intitled L’Eftrange 
a Papilt, &c. with Notes and Animadverfions upon 
Miles. Prance, Silver-Smith, cum multis aliis. The 
Shammer Shamin’d. | Account Cleared. Reforma- 
tion Reformed. . Diffenters Sayings, in two Parts. 
Notes on, Colledge,..the Proteftant Joiner. Citizen 
and, Bumpkin, in:two Parts. Further Difcovery in 
the Plot. . Difcovery. on Difcovery, Narrative of 
the ‘Plot. Zekiel-and Ephraim. Appeal to the 
King and Parliament. Papift in Mafquerade. An. 
{wer to the fecond Charaéter of a Popith Succeffor, 
Confiderations upon a) Printed Sheet intitled, The 
Speech of Lord Ruflel to the Sheriffs - Together. 
with the Paper delivered by him to them: at the 
place of execution, on.July 1683. 
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Thefe pieces with many more, were printed ‘in 
quarto; befides which he wrote the following, viz. 
Fhe Hiftory of the Plot in Folio. Caveat to the 
Cavaliers. He tranflated mto» Englifh Cicero’s 
Offiees ; Seneca’s Morals,. Brafmus’s Colloquies ; 
Quevedo’s Vifions ; Bona’s Guide to Eternity ; Five 
Love Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier; Jofephus’s 
Works; A:fop’s Fables. 


Mr. Gordon, author of the Independent Whig, 
and.tranflator of Tacitus, has very freely cenfured 
L’Eftrange. He beftows very freely upon him the 
epithet of a buffoon, anignorant droll,’ &c. He 
charges him with having no knowledge of the Latin 
tongue ; and fays, he is unfit to be read: by’ any 
perion of tafte. That his ftile is full of technical 
terms, and of phrafes picked up in the ftreets, 
from apprentices and porters. 


Sir Roger L’Eftrange tranflated’the third Book’ of 
Tacitus, an author of whom Mr.“Gordon made ‘an 
entire tranflation. To raife the reputation of ‘his 
own performance, he has abufed that of L’Eftrange, 
in terms very unfit for a gentleman to ufe, fuppofing 
the cenfure had been true.’ Sir Roger's works in- 
deed ‘are often calculated: for the meaneft capacities, 
and the phrafe is confequently low; but a man mutt: 
be greatly under the influence of prejudice, who can 
difcover no genius in his writings; nor an intimate 
acquaintance with the ftate of ’parties, human life, 
and manners. 


Sir Roger was but ill-rewarded by the Tories, for 
having been their champion ; the latter part of ‘his 
life was clouded with poverty, and though he -de- 
fcended in peace to the grave, free from’ political 
turmo.ls, yet as he was bowed down with age and 
diftrefs, he cannot be faid to have died-in ree 
— He 
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-He had feen much of the world, examined many 
characters, experienced the viciffitudes of fortune, 
and was as well inftru€ted as any man that ever 
lived, in the important lefflon of human life, viz. 
That all things are vanity. 
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o aes diftinguifhed poet. was fon of an emi- 
nent merchant, one Mr. Neal, by a daughter 
of baron Lechemere *. Some misfortunes of his 
father, which were foon followed by his death, oc- 
eafioned our author’s being left very young in the 
care of a near relation (one who married Mr. Neal’s 
mother, whofe name was Smith). 

_ This gentleman treated him with as much tender- 
nefs as if he had been his own child, and placed 
him at Weftminfter-fchool, under the care of Dr. 
Buby. After the death of his generous guardian 
(whofe name in gratitude he thought proper to 
affume) he was removed to Chrift’s Church in Ox. 
ford, and was there by his aunt handfomely fup- 
ported till her death ; after which he continued a 
member of that learned. fociety, till within five 
years of his own. Sometime before his leaving 
Chrift-Church, he was fent for by his mother to. 


* See the Life and Charaéter of Mr. Smith, by Mr. Oldif- 
worth, prefixed to his Phaedra and Hippolitus, edit. 1719. 
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Worcefter, and acknowledged by her as a legiti- 
piate apes We chufe to mention this ¢circumftance, 
in order to wipe off the afperfion which felly and 
ignorance caft upon his birth *. 

In honour to Mr. Smith it fhould be remembered, 
that when he ftood a candidate for one of the uni- 
verfities, at the Weftminfter election, he fo peculi 
arly diftinguifhed himfelf by his confpicuous pee 
#ormances, that there arofe no fmall contention be- 
tween the reprefentative eleCtors of Trinity-College 
in Cambridge, and Chritt-Church College in Oxon, 
which of thofe two iluftrious focieties fhould adopt. 
him as th eir own. But the electors of Trinity Col- 
lege having the preference of choice that year, they 
refolutely eleted him ; but being invited at the fame. 
time to Chrift-Church, Mr. Smith chofe to accept 
of a ftedentfhip there. 

He raffed th: ough the exercifes of the college, 
and the univerfity, ‘with unufual applaufe ; and tho” 
he often fuffered his friends to call him off from his. 
retirement ; yet his’ return to his ftudies was fo 
muclr the more paflionate, and his love of reading 
and thinking being fo vehement, the habit grew 
upon him, and the {eries of meditation and reflexion 
eye ing kept up whole weeks tozether, he could bet- 
ter arrange his ideas, and take in fundry parts of a 
{clence at one view, without interruption or confufion, 
Some of his acquaintance, who were pleafed to, 
re diftinguifh between the wit and the fcholar, extoll’d 

im altogether on account of the firft of thefe ex- 
eatthnés es; but others, who were more candid, ad- 
mired Hint as a prodig ry in both. He had acquired 
reputation in the fchoole: both as a philofopher 
id polemic of extenfive knowledge, and deep. 
penetrat tion, and went through all the courfes with 
a proper regard to the dignity, and importance: 


of each {cience. 


* Oldifworth, ubi fupra, 
Mr; 
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Mr, Smith had a long and perfe&t intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Clafics; with whom he 
had induitrioufly compared whatever was worth pe- 
rufing in the French, Spanifh, and Italian, and all 
the celebrated writers inhisowncountry,. He con- 
fidered the antients and moderns, not as parties, or 
rivals for fame, but as architeéts upon one and the 
fame.plan, the Artof Poetry. If he did not always 
commend the compofitions of others, it proceeded. not 
from ill-nature (for that was foreign to his temper) 
but a ftri€t regard to juftice would not fuffer him to 
call a few, hve elegantly adorned, without much 
art, and lefs-genius, by fo diftingnifhed a name as 
poetry. He was of Ben John{on’s opinion, - who 
could not admire, 


~~—Verfes,.as {mooth and ifoft.as cream, 
In which their was neither depth nor iftream. 


» Mr) Smith’s Bodleian Oration, printed with ‘his 
other works, thoughstaken from:a remote and ime 
perfe& copy, has \fhewn the world, how great a 
mafter he was of Ciceronian Bloquence. Since 
Temple and Rofcommon (fays Mr. Oldifworth) 
‘No man underftood Horace better, efpecially as 
‘to his happy diction; «rolling numbers, beautiful 
‘ imagery, and alternate mixture of the foft and 
‘ fublime. His friend Mr. Philips’s Ode to Mr. 
‘St. John, after the manner of Horace’s Lufory, 
* or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a mafter-piece : 
¢-But Mr. Smith’s Pocockius. is..of the: fublime 
‘ kind; though like Waller’s writings upon Crom- 
-wellg it wants not the moft delicate and furprizing 
turns, oy ae to the perfon pradkds| 


Hes was an dillon: judge of humanity, and fo 
ood a hiftorian, that in familiar converfation, he 
would talk over ‘the moft memorable faéts in anti- 
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quity; the lives, ations, and charafers of cele- 
brated men, with amazing facility and accuracy. 
RAs he had carefully read and diftinguifhed Thuanus’s 
works, fo he was able to copy after him: And his 
talent in this kind was fo generally confefs’d, that 
he was made choice'of by fome great men, to write 
a hiftory, which it was their intereft to have execut- 
ed with the utmoft art, and dexterity; but this de- 
fign was dropp’d, as Mr. Smith would not facrifice 
truth to the caprice, and interefted views of a 


party. 


Our author’s Poem, condoling the death of Mr: 
Philips, is full of the nobleft beauties, and pays a 
jaft tribute to the venerable afhes of that great man. 
Mr. Smith had contraéted for Mr. Philips the moft 
perfect friendfhip, a paffion of which he was very 
fufceptible, and whofe laws he confidered as facred 
and inviolable. 


In the year 1707 Mr.Smith’sTragedy called Phz- 
dra and Hippolitus; was acted at the Theatre-Royah 
This play was introduced upon the flage, at a time 
when the Italian Opera fo much engroffed the at- 
tention of the polite world, that fenfe was facrificed 
to found. Jt was drefs’d and decorated, at. an ex- 
traordinary expence:: and inimitably perform’d 
in all its: parts, by Betterton,» Booth; Barry, and 
Oldfield: Yet it brought but few, and flender audi- 
ences. —-~To fay truth,-’twas a fine Poem ;«but'not 
an extraordinary Play. Notwithftanding the intrinfic 
merit of this piece, and the countenance it met with 
from the moft ingenious men of the age, yet it lan- 
guifhed on the flage, and was foon neglected. Mr. 
Addifon wrote the Prologue,:in which heorallies:the 
vitiated tafte of the public, in preferring the unideal 
entertainmentof an Opera, to the genuine fenfe of 
a Britifh Poet. 


The 
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The PROLOGUE. 


Long has a race of Heroes fill’d the flage, 

That rant by note, and thro’ the gamut rage ; 

In fongs, and airs, exprefs their martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire ; 

While lull’d by found, and undifurb’d by wit, 

Calm and ferene, you indolently fit ; . 

And from the dull fatigue of thinking free, 

Hear the facetious fiddle’s rapartee ; 

Our home-fpun authors mutt forfake the field, 

And Shakefpear to the foft Scarlatti yield. 

To your new tafte, the poet of this day, 

Was by a friend advis’d to form his play ; 

Had Valentini mufically coy, 

Shun’d Phzedra’s arms, and {corn’d the proffer'd 
Oy, 

It had mean your wonder to have feen, 

An Eunuch fly from an enamour’d queen. 

How would it pleafe, fhould fhe in Englith 
fpeak, 

And cthity ti pneliens reply in Greek ? 


We have been induced to tranfcribe thefe lines of 
Mr. Addifon, in order to have the pleafure of pro. 
ducing fo great an authority in favour of the English 
drama, when placed in contradiftin@tion to an. en- 
tertainment, exhibited by Eunuchs and Fidlers, in 
a language, of which the greateft part of the audi- 
ence are ignorant ; and from the nature of which 
no moral inftruction can be drawn. 

__ The chief excellence of this play certainly con- 
fifts in the beauty and harmony of the verfification. 
The language is luxuriantly poetical. The paifion 
of Phedra for her hufband’s fon hasbeen confider- 
ed by fome critics as too unnatural to be fhewn on 
the ftage ; and they have obferved that the poet 
would have written more fuccefsfully if he had con- 
verted 
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verted the fon into a brother. .Poetieal juftice is 
carefully diftributed ; Phadra and Lycon are juitly 
made the fufferers, while Hippolitus and [mena 
efcape the vengeance of Thefeus. ‘The play is not 
deftitute of the pathetic, tho’ much more regard is 
paid to the purity and elegance of the language, 
than a poet more acquainted with the workings of 
the heart would have done. We fhall give an 
example to illuftrate this obfervation. When 
Thefeusreproaches Hippolitus for his love to Ifmena, 
and at the fame time dooms him as the victim 
of his.revenge and jealoufy, he ufes thefe words, 


Canft thou be only clear’d by difobedience, 

And juftified by crimes ?—What! love my foe! 
Love onedefcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whofe blood yet reeks on my avenging {word ! 
I’m-curft each moment I delay thy fate : 

Halte to the fhades, and tell the happy Pallas, 
Ifmena’s flames, and let him, tafte fuch joys 

As thou giv’it me; go tell applauding Minos, 
The pious love you bore his daughter Phaedra ; 
Tell it the chatt’ring ghofts, and hifling furies, 
Tell it the grinning fiends, till Hell found nothing 
To thy pleas’d ears, but Phaedra and Ifmena. ~" 


We cannot fuppofe that a man wrought up to 
fury, by the flame of jealoufy, and a fenfe of a- 
fronted dignity, could be fo particular in giving his 
fon dire€tions how to behave in hell, and to whom 
he fhould relate the ftory of his fate. When any 
pafion violently overwhelms the. foul, the perfon 
who feels it, always {peaks fententioufly, avoids 
repetitions, and is not capable of much recollection, 
at leat of making a minute detail of circumftances. 
In how few words, and with greater force would 
Shakefpear have conducted this fpeech of Thefeus. 
An example will prove it: when Othello is inform- 
ed that Caffio is flain, he replies, 

Had 
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Had all his hairs been lives, 
My great revenge had ftomach for them all. 


When Phaedra is made acquainted withthe ruin of 
Hyppolitus, the poet makes her utter the following 
beautiful fpeech, which, however, is liable to the 
fame objection as the former, for it feems rather a 
ftudied declamation, than an expreffion of the mott 
agonizing throes fhe is then fuppofed to experience, 


What's life? Oh all ye Gods! can life attone 
Forail the monftrous crimes by which ‘tis bought? 
Or canI live? when thou, O Soul of honour! 

O early hero! by my crimes art ruin‘d, 

Perhaps even now, the great unhappy youth, 

Falls by the fordid hands of butchering villains; 
Now, now he bleeds, he dies,—O perjur’d traitor! 
See his rich blood in purple torrents flows, 

And nature fallies in unbidden groans ; 

Now mortal pangs diftort his lovely form, 

His rofy beauties fade, his ftarry eyes 

Now: darkling fwim, and fix their clofing beams; 
Now in fhort gafps his lab’ring fpirit heaves, 

And weakly flutters on his falt’ring tongue, 

And ftruggles into found. Hear, moniter hear, 
With his laft breath, he curfes purjured Phéedra: 
He fummons Phzdra to the bar of Minos; 

Thou too fhalt there appear; to torture thee 
Whole Hell thallbe employ’d, and faffring Phedra 
Shall find fome care to {ee thee {till more wretched. 


No man had a jufter notion of the difficulty of 
compofing, than Mr. Smith, and he fometimes 
would create greater difficulties than he had rea- 
fon to apprehend. Mr..Smith had, indeed, fome 
defe&ts in his condué&, which thofe are- more apt 
to remember, who could imitate him in nothing 
elfe. Amongft the blemifhes of an innocent kind, 
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which attended Mr. Smith, was his extreme care- 
lefinefs in the particular of drefs; this oddity pro- 
cured him the name of Captain Ragg. His per- 
fon was fo well formed, and he poffeffed fo much 
natural gracefulnefs, that notwithflanding the dif- 
advantage of his appearance, he was called, by 
the Ladies, the Handfome Sloven. 

It is to be wondered at (fays Mr. Oldifworth} 
that a man under poverty, calamities, and dif- 
appointments, could make fo many friends, and 
thofe fo truly valuable. Ne had, indeed, a noble 
idea of the paflion of friendfhip, in the fuccefs of 
which, confiited the greateft, 1f not the only hap- 
pinefs of his Life. He was ferene and cheartul 
under the difpenfations of providence; he avoided 
having any dealings with mankind in which he 
could not be juft, and therefore refufed to em- 
brace fome opportunities of amending his fortune. 

Upon Mr Smith’s coming to town, no man was 
more furrounded by all thofe who really had, or 
pretended to wit, or more courted by the great 
men, who had then a power and opportunity of 
encouraging arts and {ciences, Mr. Smith’s cha- 
raéter grew upon his friends by intimacy, and ex- 
ceeded the ftrongeft prepoffeflions which had been 
conceived in his favour. <A few years before his 
death, Mr. Smith engaged in fome confiderable 
Undertakings; in all which he raifed expectations in 
the world, which he lived not to gratify. Mr. Oldif- 
worth obferves, that-he had feen about ten fheets 
of Pindar tranflated into Englifh, which, he fays, 
exceeded any thing of that kind, he could ever 
hope for in our language. He had drawn out a 
plan for a tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, and had 
written feveral fcenes of it: a fubje&t after- 
wards nobly executedby Mr. Rowe. His great- 
eft undertaking was Longinus, which he executed 
in a very maiterly manner. He propofed a large 
addition to this work, of notes and obfervations 

of 
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of his own, with an intire fyftem of the art of 
poetry in three books, under the title of Thoughts, 
Action, and Figure; in this work he propofed 
to reform the art of Rheturic, by reducing that 
confufed heap of Terms, with which a long fuc- 
ceflion of Pedants had incumbered the world, to 
a very narrow compafs; comprehending all that 
was ufeful and ornamental in poetry under each 
head, and chapter. . He intended to make remarks’ 
upon all the ancients and moderns, the Greek, 
Latin, Englifh. French, Spanith, and ‘Italian po- 
ets, and to anamadvert upon their feveral beauties 
and defeéts. ae 
Mr. Smith died in the year 1710, in the a2d 
of his age, at the feat of George Ducket efq; 
called Hartham, in Wiltthire; and was buried in’ 
the parifh church there.» We fhall give the cha- 
racter of this celebrated poet in the words of Mr. 
Oldifworth:— “* He had a quicknefs of apprehen- 
“* fion and vivacity of underftanding, which eafily 
** took in, and furmounted, the mott knotty parts 
** of methematics and metaphyfics. His wit was 
“* prompt and flowing, yet folid and piercing; his 
** tafte delicate, his head clear, and his manner of 
“‘ exprefling his thoughts perfpicuous, and en- 
‘‘ gaging; an eager, but generous, emulation 
‘* grew up in him, which pufh’d him upon ftrivin 
‘* to excel in every art and fcience,. that could 
“‘ make him a credit to his college: and it was 
*“‘ his happinefs to have feveral cotemporaries, 
*« and fellow ftudents, who exercifed and excited 
“« this virtue in themfelves and others: his judg- 
** ment naturally good, foon ripened into an ex- 
“ quifite finenefs, and diftinguifhing fagacity, 
“« which as it was active and bufy, fo it was vigo- 
* rous and manly, keeping even pace with a 
“rich and ftrong imagination, always on the 
“* wing, and never tired with afpiring; there are 
“ many of his firft eflays in oratory, in epigram, 


“ elegy 
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‘“« elegy and epic, | ftill, handed about the; univerfia 
** ty in manufeript, which fhew-ai mafterly hand; 
and though maimed and injured by: frequent 
** tranfcribing, maketheir way into ourmoftcelebrat- 
** ed mifcellaniesy where they: fhinewith uncom: 
‘‘ monluftre, As his parts wererextraotdinary, fo 
‘* he well-knew how: to improve them ;: and not 
“* only to polifh the diamond, but enchafe it in the 
« moft folid. and: durable metal. 

‘“‘ ‘Though he was an academic the’ greateft part 
“* of -his lite) yet he contracted no fournefs of tem- 
“* per, no tinciure of pedantry, no: itch of difpu- 
** tation, or obftinate contention for the old, or new 
“* philofophy, no afluming way of diftating.to o- 
*« thers, which are faults which fome are infenfibly 
‘* Jed: into, who are conftrdined to’ dwell within 
** the walls of a private college.’ Thus far Mr. 
Oldifworth, who has drawn the: charaéer: of his 
deceafed friend, with a:laudable fondnefs: Mr. 
Smith, no doubt, poflefied the higheft genius for 
poetry ; but it is certain he had mixed but too lit- 
tle in life. His language, however luxurionfly po! 
etical, yet is far from being proper for the drama, 
and there is too much of the poet in every fpeech 
he puts in the mouths of his charaGers, which pro- 
duces an uniformity, that nothing couldteach him'to 
avoid, but a more general knowledge of real life and 
characters. Itis acknowledged that Mr. Smith was 
much inclined to intemperance,. though’Mr. Oldif- 
worth has-gloffed it over with theshand’ofa friend ; 
nor is it improbable, that this difpofition funk him‘in’ 
that vis inertiz, which has been therbanelof* many 
of the brighteft geniufes of the worldy. Mr. Smith 
was, upon the whole, a good natured man, a great 
poet, afinifhed {cholar, and adifcerning critic, 
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6 Be IS gentleman acquired a very confi- 
derable name by his political and poetical 
aworks ; his early attachment to the revolution in- 
tereft, and the extraordinary zeal and ability with 
which he defended it. He was bred, fays Mr. Ja- 
cob, a Hofier, which profeffion he forfook, as un- 
worthy of him, and became one of the moft en- 
terprizing authors this, or any other age, ever pro- 
duced, ‘The work by which he is moft diftinguifh- 
ed, as a poet, is his True Born Englifhman, ‘a Sa- 
tire, occafioned by a poem entitled Foreigners, 
written by John Tutchin, efq; *. This gentleman, 
(Tutchin) was of the Monmouth faétion, in the 
reign of King Charles II. and when that unhap- 
py prince made an attempt upon his uncle’s 
crown, Mr. Tutchin wrote a political piece in his 
favour, for which, fays Jacob, he was fo feverely 
handled by Judge Jeffries, and his fentence was 
fo very uncommon, and fo rigoroufly executed, 
that he petitioned King James to be hanged. 

Soon after the revolution, the people, who are 
reftlefs in their inclinations, and loath that, to-day, 
for which they would yefterday have facrificed 
their lives, began to be uneafy at the partiality 


* Jacob, vol.ii. p, 309. 
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their new King difcovered to his countrymen.- 
The popular difcontent:rofe to fuch a heighth, 
that King William was obliged to difmifs his Dutch 
guards, and though he died in poffeffion of the 
crown of England, yet it proved to him a crown 
of thorns, and he fpent fewer peaceful moments in 
his regal ftation, than before his head was envi- 
roned with an uneafy diadem. De Foe, who feems 
to have had a very true notion of civil liberty, 
engaged the enemies of the new government, 
and levelled the force of his fatire againft thofe 
who valued themfelves for being true-born Englifh- 
unen. He expofes the fallacy of that prepoffeffion, by 
laying open the fources from whence the. Englifh 
have fprung. ‘ Normans, Saxons, and Danes, 
« fays he, were our forefathers : we are a mixed 
¢ people ; we have no genuine origins; and why 
‘ fhould not our neighbours be as good as we to 
“ derive from? and I muft add*, that had we been 
‘ an unmixed nation, I am of opinion, it had been 
‘to our difadvantage: for to go no farther, we 
‘ have three nations about us clear from mixture 
‘ of blood, as any in the world, and I know not 
‘ which of them we could with ourfelves to be 
« like; I mean the Scotch, Welfh, and Irifh, and 
« if I were to write a reverfe to the fatire, I would 
“ examine all the nations of Europe,+ and prove, 
‘ that thefe nations which are the moft mixed, are 
« the beft, and have leaft of barbarifm and bruta- 
‘ lity amongft them.’ Mr. De Foe begins his fa- 
tire with the following lines, 


Wherever God eres a houfe of pray’r; 
‘The devil always. builds a chapel there : 
And ‘twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largeft congregation. 


* See Preface to the True Born Englifhmane 
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After paffing a general cenfure on the furround- 
ing nations, Italy, Germany, France, &c. he then 
takes a view of England, which he charges with 
the black crime of ingratitude. He enumerates 
the feveral nations from whence we are derived, 
Gauls, Saxons, Danes, Irifh, Scots, &c. and fays, 


From this amphibious ill-born mob began 
That vain ill-naturd thing, an Englifhman. 


This -fatire, written in a rough unpolithed 
manner, without art, or regular plan, contains 
fome very bold and mafculine ftrokes againft the 
ridiculous vanity of valuing ourfelves upon defcent 
and pedigree. In the conclufion he has the follow 
ing itrong, and we fear too juft, obfervation. 


Could but our anceftors retrieve their fate, . 

And fee their offspring thus degenerate ; 
How we contend for birth, and names unknown; 
And build on their paft actions, net our own; 
They'd cancel records, and their tombs deface, 
And openly difown the vile degenerate race : 
For fame of families is all a cheat, 
Tis perf’nal virtue only makes us great. 


The next fatire of any confequence which De 
Foe wrote, was entitled Reformation of Manners, 
in which fome private charaéters are feverely at- 
tacked. It is chiefly aimed at fome perfons, who 
being vefted with authority to fupprefs vice, yet 
rendered themfelves a difgrace to their country, en- 
couraging wickednefs by that very authority they 
have to fupprefs it. 

Poetry was far from being the talent of De F oe, 
He wrote with more perfpicuity and ftrength in 
profe, and he feems to have underftood, as well 
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as any man, the civil conftitution of the kingdom, 
which indeed was his chief ftudy. 

In the firft volume of his works there is a profe 
effay, which he entitles ‘The Original Power of the 
Collective Body of the People of England, Exa- 
mined and Aiferted ; this was intended to refute a 
very ridiculous opinion, which politicians, more 
gealous than wife, had induftrioufly propagated, viz. 
‘ That the reprefentatives of the people, i. e. the 
*‘ Houfe of Commons had a right to enact what- 
© ever'laws, and enter into whatever meafures they 
* pleafe, without any dependence on, or even con- 
« fulting the opinion of, their, conftituents; and 
‘ that the collecive body of the people have no 
‘ right to call them to an account, or to take a- 
‘ ny cognizance of their conduct.’ In anfwer to 
which Mr, Le Foe very fenfibly obferves, ‘ that-it 
* is pofiible for even a Houfe of Commons to bein 
* the wrong. They may be mifled by fa€tions and 
‘ parties, and it is as ridiculous to {uppofe them in- 
“ fallible, as to fuppofe the Pope of Rome, or the 
* Popith conclave infallible, which have more than 
“ once determined againft one another. It is poffible 


(fays he) for them to be bribed by penfions and 
* places, and by either of thofe extremes to betray 
‘ theirtruft, and abufe the people who entruft them ; 
* and if the people fhould have no redrefs in fuch 
‘a cafe, then would the nation be in hazard of 
‘ being ruined by their own reprefentatives. And 
« it is a wonder to find it aflerted in a certain 
“« treatife, That it is not to be fuppofed, that ever the 
© Houfe of Commons can injure the people who,entruft 
« them. There can be no better way to demon-; 
‘ {trate the poffibility of a thing, than by proving 
* that it has been already; and we need go no. 
¢ further back than to the reign of King Charles 
¢ IJ. in which we have feen-lifis of 180 mem- 
‘ bers, who received private penfions| from the. 
* court; 
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* court; and if any body fhould afk whether that 
parliament preferved the ballance of power in 
the three branches of our conftitution, in the due 
diftribution fome have mentioned? I am not a- 
fraid to anfwer in the negative. And why, even 
to this day, are gentlemen fo fond of {pending 
their eftates to fit in the Houfe, that ten thou- 
fand pounds have been fpent at a time to be cho- 
fen, and now that way of procuring elections is 
at an end, private briberies, and clandeftine con- 
trivances are made ufe of to get into the Houfe ? 
No man would give a groat to fit, where he can- 
not get a groat himfelf for fitting, unlefs there 
were ‘either parties to gratify; profits to be made, 
or intereft to fupport.” Inj this cafe it is plain a 
people may be ruined by their reprefentatives, 
and the firft law of nature, felf-prefervation, 
give the people a right to refent public encroach- 
ments upon their valuable liberties.’ 

In the fame volume is a traé entitled The 
Shorteft Way with the Diffenters, which contained 
reflexions againft fome ecclefiaftics in power, for 
breathing too much a fpirit of perfecution. He be- 
came obnoxious to the miniftry on this account, 
and was obliged to juftify himfelf by writing an 
explanation of it. Mr. De Foe in his preface to the 
fecond volume of his works, colle@ed by himfelf, 
takes occafion to mention the fevere hardfhips he 
laboured under, occafioned by thofe Printers, more 
induitrious than himfelf, who make a pradtice of 
pirating every wo:k attended with fuccefs. As an 
inflance of this kind of oppreflion, he mentions 
the True Born Englifhman, by which, had he en- 
joyed the full profit of his own labours, he mutt 
have gained near a thoufand pounds; for befides 
nine editions which pailed under’ his own infpee- 
tion, this poem was twelve times pirated: bat the 
infolence of thofe fraudulent dealers did not ftop 
‘oii here, 
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here. <A Printer of a bad reputation colle&ted 2 
fpurious and erroneous copy of feveral pieces of 
De Foe, and entitled them The Works of the Au- 
thor of the True Born Englifhman; and though 
he was then embroiled with the government for 
one of the pamphlets which this collection con- 
tained, yet had this man the impudence to print 
amongft them the fame pamphlets, prefuming fo 
far upon the partiality of the public refentment, 
that he fhould pafs with impunity for publifhing 
that very thing for which the author was to be pro- 
fecuted with the utmoft feverity. ‘This, however,’ 
was an irrefiftible teftimony, that the refentment 
fhewn to the author was on fome other, and lefs 
juftifiable account, than the publication of that 
book; fo was st a fevere fatire on the unwarinefs 
of the miniftry, who had not eyes to difcern their 
juftice plainly expofed, and their general proceed- 
ings bantered by a Printer, for publifhing in de-’ 
fiance of them that fame book for which-another 
man ftood arraigned. ) 

Mr. De Foe, who poffeffed a refolute temper, and 
a moft confirmed fortitude of mind, was never 
awed by the threats of power, nor deterred from 
fpeaking truth by the infolence of the great. 
Wherever ‘he found vice he lafhed it, and frequent- 
ly, as Pope fays, he 


Dath'd the proud gam’fter from his gilded car, 
Bar’d the mean breaft that lurk’d beneath a ftar. 


For fome vigorous attacks againft the meafures of 
a prevailing party, which Mr. De Foe reckoned 
unconftitutional and unjuft, he was profecuted, and 
received fentence to ftand on the pillory; which 
punifhment he underwent. 

At the very time he was in the hands of the mi- 


niftry, to fhew the invincible force of his mind, 
he 
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he wrote a Hymn to the Pillory, as a kind of de- 
fiance of their power. |‘ The reader (fays he) * is 
« defired to obferve this poem was the author's 
‘ declaration, even when in the cruel hands of a 
‘ mercilefs, as well as unjuft miniftry; that the 
* treatment he had from them was unjuft, exor- 
* bitant, and confequently illegal As the mini- 
ftry did not, think proper to profecute him for 
this frefh infult againft them, that forbearance was 
conftrued a confeflfion of guilt in their former pro- 
ceedings. 


In the fecond volume of our author’s works, is 
a piece entitled More Reformation, a fatire upon 
himfelf. We have already taken notice of a fa- 
tire of his called Reformation of Manners, in which 
fome perfonal charaéters are fligmatized, which 
drew much odium on Mr. De Foe. This fatire 
called More Reformation, is a kind of fupplement 
to the former. In the preface he complains of the 
fevere ufage. he had met with, but, fays he, ‘ that 
‘ the world may difcern that I am not one of thofe 
‘ who prattife what they reprove, I began this 
‘ fatire with owning in myfelf thofe fins and mis- 
* fortunes which I am no more exempted from, 
‘ than other men; and as I am far from pretend- 
* ing to be free from human frailties, but forward- 
‘ er to confefs any of the errors of my life, than 
‘ any man can be to accufe me; I think myfelf 
‘ in a better way to petOratOD, than thofe who 
: excufe their own faults by reckoning up mine. 
‘ Some that have heard me complain of this 
‘ hard ufage, have told me, there is fomething of 
‘a retaliation of providence in it, for my be- 
‘ ing fo very free with the charaéters of other , 
‘ men in a late fatire called The Reformation of 


* See Preface to vol. ii, 
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Manners. To this I anfwer, firft, in that fatire, 
or any other I ever wrote, I have always care- 
fully avoided lafhing any man’s private infirmi- 
ties, as being too fenfible of my own, but if I 
have fingled out any man by charafter, it has 
either been fuch, as intending to reform others, 
and execute the laws againft vice, have been the 
greateft examples, and encouragers of it in their 
own practice; or:fuch as have been entrufted 
with the executive power of juftice, and having 
been called upon by the laws to reform us, have 
been a public reproach to the magiftracy of this 
nation, and ‘ought to be punifhed by the laws 
they have been protected by. 


‘ Secondly, I have never made any man’s dif- 
afters, or misfortunes, the fubjeét of my fatire. 
I never reproached any man for having his houfe 
burnt, fhips caft away, or his family ruined. I 
never Jampooned a man becaufe he could not 
pay his debts, or for his being a cuckold. 


‘ Thirdly, I never reproached any man for his 
Opinion in religion, or efteemed him the worfe 
for differing in judgment from me. 

‘ Tf therefore the fcandalous treatment I have re- 
ceived is juft on me, for abufing others, I muft 
afk fuch, whois the man? Where is the cha- 
racter I have given that is not juft? and where is 
the retaliation of providence, that thefe men en- 
title themfelves to in loading me with falfities 
and lies, as a juft punifhment for my fpeaking 
truths 

‘ But p--x on him, faid acertain fober gentle- 
man, heis a Whig, and what need he have med- 
dled with his own party, could not he have left 
them out, there were characters enough on the 
other fide ? 
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* Why really I muft own, I know no Whig or 
Tory in vice; the vicious and the virtuous are 
the only two parties [ have to do. with; if a vi- 
cious, lewd, debauched magiftrate happened to 
be a Whig, what then? let him mend his man- 
ners, and he may be a Whig fill, and if not, the 
* reft ought to be afhamed of him.’ 

We have been induced to make this extra@t, as 
it feems to fhew the genius and fpirit of the author 
in a more advantageous light, than we could have 
otherwife done. ‘Though -he was a refolute affert- 
er of Whig principles, and a champion for the 
caufe of liberty, yet was he never blinded by par- 
ty prejudice,’ but could difcern defigning, and felf. 
ifh men, and ftrip them of their difguifes, though 
joined with him in the fame political contetts, 

In the conclufion of the Hymn to the Pillory, 
which is written with great ftrength of expreffion, he 
affigns the reafons for his being doomed to. that 
ignominy. 


Thou Bugbear of the law ftand up and fpealk, 
Thy long mifconitru’d filence break, 

‘Fell us, who.’tis upon thy. ridge ftands there, 
So full of fault, and yet fo void of fear; 
-And from the paper im his hat, 


Let all mankind be told for what. 


Tell them it was becaufe he was too bold, 
And told thofe truths which: fhould not ha’ been 
told. 
Extol the juftice of the land 
Who punifh, what they will not underfland ; 
Tell them that he flands there 
For fpeaking what we would not hear; 
And yet he might ha’ been fecure, 
Had he faid lefs, or would he ha’ {aid more. 
Tell them that it was his reward, 
And worfe is yet for him prepar’d, 
ri; Becaufe 
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Becaufe his foolifh virtue was fo nice 


As not to fell his friends, according to his friends 
advice. 


And thus he’s an example made, 
To make men of their honefty afraid, 
That from the time to come they may 
More willingly their friends betray, 
Tell them the minifters that plac’d him here, 
Are fcandal to the times, 
Are at a lofs to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes. 


_ There are in the fame volume many other poe- 
tical pieces, and political, and polemical tracts, the 
greateft part of which are written with great 
force of thought, though in an unpolifhed irregu- 
lar ftile. ‘The natural abilities of the author (for 
he was no fcholar) feem to have been very high. 
He had a great knowledge of men and things, 
particularly what related to the government, and 
trade of thefe kingdoms. He wrote many pam- 
phlets on both, which were generally well receiv- 
ed, though his name was. never prefixed. His 
imagination was fertile, ftrong, and lively, as may 
be collected from his many works of fancy, par- 
ticularly his Robinfon Crufoe, which was written 
sn fo naturala manner, and with fo many proba- 
ble incidents, that, for fome time. after its publi- 
cation, it was judged by moft people to be a true 
ftory. It was indeed written upon a model en- 
tirely new, and the fuccefs and efteem it met 
with, may be afcertained by the many editions 
it has fold, and the fums of money which -have 
been gained by it. Nor was he lefs remarkable 
in his writings of a ferious and religious turn, 
witnefs his Religious Courtfhip, and his Family 
Inftru@tor; both of which ftrongly inculcate the 


worfhip of God, the relative duties of hufbands, 
_ wives, 
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wives, parents, and children, not in a dry dogma- 
tic manner, but in akind of dramatic way, which 
excites curiofity, keepsthe attention awake, and 
is extremely interefting, and pathetic. fs 

We have already feen, that in his political capa- 
city he was a declared enemy to popery, and a 
bold defender of revolution principles. He was 
held in much efteem by many great men, and 
though he never enjoyed any regular poft under 
the government, yet he was frequently employed 
in matters of truft and confidence, particularly in 
Scotland, where he feveral times was fent on al- 
fairs of great importance, efpecially thofe relative 
to the union of the kingdoms, of which he was 
one of the negotiators. 

It is impoilible to arrive at the knowledge of 
half the traéts and pamphlets which were writ- 
ten by this laborious man, as his name is not pre- 
fixed, and many of them being temporary, have 
perifhed like all other productions of that kind, 
when the fubjeéts upon which they were written are 
forgot. His principal performances, perhaps, are 
thefe, 

A Plan of Commerce, an efteemed Work, in one 
large vol. 8vo. of which a new edition was lately 
publithed. 

Memoirs of the Plague, publifhed in 1665. 

Religious Courtfhip. 

Family Inftru€tor. Two Volumes. 

Hiftory of Apparitions (under the name of More. 
ton.) 

Robinfon Crufoe. Two Volumes. 

Political Hiftory of the Devil. 

Hiftory of Magic. 

Caledonia, a Poem in praife of Scotland, 

De Jure Divino, a Poem. 

Englifh Tradefman, &c. 

Hiltory of Colonel Jack. 

Cleyeland’s Memoirs, &c. are alfo {aid to ke his, 
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Eo nfidered as a poet, Daniel De Foe is not fo 
eminent, as in a political het seb he has taken no 
e ains in verfification; his ideas are mafculine, his 
exprefii ons coarfe, and his nambers generally rough. 
He feems rather to have ftudied to fpeak eriathy, 
by probing wounds to the bottom, than, by em- 
bellifhing his verfification, to ‘give it a more ele- 

ant keennefs. This, however, feems to have 
eeded more from careleffnefs in that particu- 
as than want of ability: for the following lines 
in his True Born Englifhman, in which he makes 
Britannia rehearfe the praifes of her hero, King 
William, are harmonioufly beautiful, and elegant. 


ly polithed, 
BR ET A N*NerT 7A 


The fame of virtue ’tis for which I found, 
And heroes with immortal triumphs crown’d. 
Fame built on folid virtue fwifter flies, 

han morning light can fpread my eaftern fkies. 
The gath’ ring air returns the doubling found, 

And long repeating thunders force it round : 
Ecchoes return from caverns of the deep ; 
Old Chaos dreamt on’t in eternal fleep, 

Time helps it forward to its lateft urn, 

From whence it never, never fhall return ; 
Nothing is heard fo far, or lafts fo long ; 

"Tis heard by ev'ry ear, and fpoke by ev'ry 


tongue. 


My hero, with the fails of honour furl’d, 
Rifes like the ‘great g cenius of the world. 
By fate, and fame, wifely prepared to be 

‘he foul of war, and life of victory. 
He {fpreads the wings of virtue on the throne, 
And every wind of glory fans them on. 
Immortal trophies dwell upon his brow, 


Frefh as the garlands he has won but now. 
What 
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What provocation De Foe had given to 
Pope we cannot determine, but he has not efcaped 
the lafh of that gentleman’s pen. Mr. Pope in 
his fecond book of his Duciad thus fpeaks of him ; 


Earlefs on high ftood unabafh’d De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. 


It may be remarked that he has joined him with 
Tutchin, a man, whom judge Jeffries had or- 
dered to be fo inhumanly whipt through the 
market-towns, that, as we have already obferved, 
he petitioned the King to be hanged. This feve- 
rity foured his temper, and after the depofition 
and death of King James, he indulged his re- 
fentment in infulting his memory. This may be 
the reafon why Pope has ftigmatized him, and 
perhaps no bettera one can be given for his attack. 
ing De Foe, whom the author of the Notes to the 
Dunciad owns to have been a man of parts. De 
Foe can never, with any propriety, be ranked a- 
mongit the dunces; for whoever reads his works 
with candour and impartiality, muft be convinced 
that he was a man of the ftrongeft natural powers, a 
lively imagination, and folid judgment, which, joined 
with an unfhaken probity in his moral conduét, and 
an invincible integrity in his political {phere, ought 
not only to fcreen him from the petulant attacks of 
fatire, but tranfmit his name with fome degree of 
applaufe to pofterity. 

De Foe, who enjoyed always a competence, and 
was -feldom fubje& to the neceflities of the poets, 
died at his houfe at Iflington, in the year 1731, 
He left behind him one fon and one daughter. 
The latter is married to Mr. Henry Baker, a 
gentleman well known in the philofophical world. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH Rowe. 


HIS lady was born at Ilchefter in So- 

merfetthire September 11, 1674, being 
the eldeft of three daughters of Mr. Walter 
Singer, a gentleman of good family, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Portnel, both perfons of great worth 
and piety. Her father was not a native of 
Iichefter, nor an inhabitant, before his imprifon- 
ment there for non-conformity in the reign of 
King Charles If. Mrs. Portnel, from a principle 
of tendernefs, vifited thofe who fuffered on that 
account, and by this accident an acquaintance 
commenced, which terminated in the nuptial uni- 
on. ‘They who were acquainted with the lady, who 
is the fubject of this article, in her early years, 
perhaps obferved an uncommon difplay of genius 
as prophetic of that bright day which afterwards 
enfued. 

There is fo great a fimilitude between painting 
and poetry, that it is no ways: furprifing, a per- 
fon, who poffeffed the latter of thefe graces in fo 
high a degree, fhould very eafily difcover an in- 
clination to the former, which has. often the fame 
admirers. Accordingly we find Mrs. Rowe difcover 
a taite for painting; fhe attempted to Carry her 
tafte into execution, when fhe had hardly fteadinefs 
of hand fufficient to guide the pencil. Her father 
perceiving her fondnefs for this art, was at the ex- 
pence of a mafter to inftrnét her in it; and fhe ne. 
ver failed to make it an amufement ’till her death. 
Every one acquainted with her writings, and ca- 
pable of relifhing the melifluent flow of her num. 
bers, will naturally fuppofe, that fhe had a genius 


for 
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for mufic, particularly that of a grave and folemn 
kind, as it was beft fuited to the grandeur of her 
fentiments, and the fublimity of her devotion, But 
her moft prevailing propenfion was to poetry. 
This fuperior grace was indeed the moft favourite 
employment of her youth, and in her the moft di- 
ftinguifhed excellence. So powerful was her geni- 
us in this way, that her profe hath all the charms 
of verfe without the fetters ; the fame fire and ele- 
vation ; the fame richnefs of imagery, bold figures, 
and flowing diction. 

It appears by a life of Mrs. Rowe, prefixed to 
the firft volume of her mifcellaneous works, that 
in the year 1696, the 22d of her age, a Colleétion 
of her Poems on various Occafions was publithed 
at the defire of two of her friends, which we fup- 
pofe did not contain all fhe had by her, fince the 
ingenious author of the preface, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnfon, gives the reader room to hope, that Mrs. 
Rowe might, in a little while, be prevailed upon 
to oblige the world with a fecond part, no way 
inferior to the former. 

Mrs. Rowe’s Paraphrafe on the 38th Chapter of 
Job was written at the requeft of bifhop Kenn, 
which gained her a great reputation. She had no 
other tutor for the French and Italian languages 
than the honourable Mr. Thynne, fon to the 
lord vifcount Weymouth, and father to the right 
honourable the countefs of. Hertford, who willing . 
ly took the tafk upon himfelf, and had the plea- 
{ure to fee_his fair fcholar improve fo fait by his 
leffons, that in a few months fhe was able to read 
Taflo’s Jerufalem with eafe. Her fhining merit, 
with the charms of her perfon and converfation, 
had procured her many admirers: among others, 
the celebrated Mr. Prior made his addreffes to her ; 
fo that allowing for the double licence of the po. 
et and the lover, the concluding lines in his An- 
{wer to Mrs, Singer’s Paftoralon Love and Friend. 
fhip, 


vila oe oe pha es or 
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~ were not without foundation in truth ; but’ 
. Thomas Rowe, a very ingenions and learned 

entleman, was the perfon deitined to fill the arms 

f this amiabl peeteis. 

As this gentleman was a poet of no inconfider- 
able rank, a man of learning and genius, we fhall 
1ere give fome account’of him, in place of affign- 
ing him a particu’ar Article, as the incidents 
of his life will be more naturally blended with 
that of his wife. ——- He was born at London, 
April the 2cth, 1687, the eldeft fon of the 
revd. Mr. Rowe : who with a very accurate judg- 
ment, and a confiderable ftock of ufeful learni ing, 
joined the talents in preaching and a moft lively 


i. - G 


ind engaging manner in converfation, He was of 
a genteel defcent , both on his father’s and mother’s 
fide; but he thong ght too juftly to value himfelf on 


fuch extrinfic circumftances. His fuperior genius, 
and infatiable thi fter knowledge were conipicit- 
ous in his earlieft year rs. He co: mmenced his 2¢- 
quaintance with the ¢ Clafics at Epfom, while his 
father refided there, and iy the fwift advances in 
this part of learning, quickly became the delight 


oO 


of his mafter,’ who treated him’ with very parti- 
cular indulgence, in fpight of the natural rugged- 
nefs and feverity of his temper. 

When his father removed to London, he accom- 
panied him, “ag was placed under the famous. Dr. 
Walker, mafter of the Charter-Houfe-SchoolL His 
exercifes hes never failed of being diftinguifhed 
even among thofe who had the approbation of that 
excellent mafter, who would fain have perfuaded 
his father to place him at one of our Englifh uni- 
verfities ; but how honourably foever Mr. Rowe 
mightthink o of the learning of thofe noble feats of 
the Mufes, yet not having the fame advantageous no- 
tions of their political principles, he chofeto enter him 
in a private academy in London, and fome time be- 
fore his death fent him to Leyden : Here he ftadied 
Jeuriel’s 
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Jeuriel’s Antiquities, civil-law, the Belles Lettres, 
and experimental philofophy ; and eftablifhed a re- 
putation for capacity, application, and an obliging 
deportment, both among the profeffors and itudents. 
He returned from that celebrated feat of literature, 
with a great acceflion of knowledge, entirely incor- 
rupt in his morals, which he had preferved as in- 
violate, as he could have done under the moft vigi- 
lant eye, though left without any reftraints but 
thofe of h's own virtue and prudence. 

The love of liberty had always been one of Mr. 
Rowe’s darling paffions. He was very much con- 
firmed therein, by his familiar acquaintance with 
the hiftory and noble authors of Greece and Rome, 
whofe very fpirit was tranferred into him: By re- 
fiding fo long at a Republic, he had continual ex- 
amples of the ineftimable value of freedom, as the 
parent of induftry, and the univerfal fource of focial 
happinefs.. T'yranny of every kind he fincerely de- 
tefted ; but moft of all ecclefiaftical tyranny, deem= 
ing the flavery of the mind the moft abject and ig- 
nominious, and in its confequences more pernicious 
than any other. 

‘He was a perfect mafter of the Greek, Latin and 
French languages; and, which is feldom known to 
happen, had at once fuch a prodigious memory, 
and unexhauftible fund of wit, as would have fingly 
been admired, and much moreunited. Thefe qua- 
lities, with an eafy fluency of fpeech, a franknefs, 
and benevolence of difpofition, and a communica- 
tive temper, made his company much follicited by 
all who knew him. He animated the converfation, 
and inftruéted his companions by the acutenefs of 
his obfervations. 

He had formed a defign to compile the lives of 
all the illuftrious perfons of antiquity, omitted by 
Plutarch ; and for this purpofe read the antient hif- 
torians with great care. This defign he in part ex- 
ecuted. Eight lives were publifhed fince his de- 
ceafe, 
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ceafe, in oftavo, by way of Supplement to that 
admired Biographer; in which though fo young a 
guide, he ftrikes out a way like one well. acquaint- 
ed with the dark and intricate paths of antiquity. 
The ftile is perfeétly eafy, yet concife, and nervous: 
The refletions juft, and fuch as might be expected 
from a lover of truth and of mankind. 

Befides thefe Lives, he had. finifhed for the 
prefs, the Life of Thrafybulus, which being put 
into the hands of Sir Richard Steele, for his 
revifal, was unhappily loft, and_could never fince 
be recovered. 

The famous Mr. Dacier, having tranflated Plu- 
tarch’s Lives into French, with Remarks Hittorical 
and Critical, the Abbé Bellenger added: in 1734 @ 
ninth tome to the other eight, confifting of the Life 
of Hannibal, and Mr. Rowe’s Lives made French 
by that learned Abbé: In the Preface to which 
verfion, he tranfcribes from the Preface to the Eng~- 
lith edition, the character of the author with vifible, 
approbation; and obferves, that the Lives were 
written with tafte; though being a. pofthumous 
work, the author had not put his laft hand to it. 

Such is the character of Mr. Rowe, the -hufband 
of this amiable lady ; and when fo accomplifhed a 
pair meet in conjugal bonds, what great expecta- 
tions may not be formed upon them! A friend of 
Mr. Rowe’s upon that occafion wrote the following 
beautiful Epigram, 


No more proud Gallia, bid the world revere 

Thy learned pair, Le Fevre and Dacier : 

Britain may boaft, this happy day unites, 

Two nobler minds, in Hymen’s facred rites. 

What thefe have fung, while all th’ infpiring 
nine, 

Exalt the beauties of the verfe divine, 

Thofe (humble critics of th’ immortal ftrain,) 


Shall bound their fame to comment and explain. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Rowe being at Bath, in the year 1709, was 
introduced into the company of Mifs Singer, wholived 
in a retirement not far fromthe city. The idea 
he had conceived of her from report and her writ- 
ings, charmed him; but when he had feen and con- 
verfed with her, he felt another kind of impreffion, 
and the efteem of her accomplifhments was heighten- 
ed into the rapture of a lover. During the court- 
fhip, he wrote a poetical Epiftle to a friend, who 
was a neighbour of Mrs. Singer, and acquainted 
with the family, in which were the following 
lines. 


Youth's livelieft bloom, a never-fading grace, 

And more than beauty fparkles in her face. 

How foon the willing heart, her empire feels ? 

Each look, each air, each melting action kills : 

Yet the bright form creates no loofe defires ; 

At once fhe gives and purifies our fires, 

And paffions chafte, as her own foul infpires. 

Her foul, heav’n’s nobleft workmanhhip defign’d, 

To blefs the ruined age, and fuccour loft man- 
kind, 

To prop abandon’d virtue’s finking caufe, 

And {natch from. vice its undeferv’d applaufe. 


He married her in the year 1710, and Mrs. 
Rowe’s exalted merit, and amiable qualities, could 
not fail to infpire the moft generous and lafting 
pafion. Mr, Rowe knew how to value that 
treafure of wit, foftnefs and virtue, with which 
heaven had bleffed him ; and made it his ftudy to 
repay the felicity with which fhe crowned his life. 
‘The efteem and tendernefs he had for her is inex- 
prefhible, and poffeflion feems never to have abated 
the fondnefs and admiration of the lover ; a circum- 
ftance which feldom happens, but to thofe who are 
capable 
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capable of enjoying mental intercourfe, and have a 
relith for the ideal tranfports, as well as thofe ofa 
lefs elevated nature. It was fome confiderable time 
ifter his marriage, that he wrote to her a very ten- 
der Ode, under the name of Delia, full of the 
warmelt fentiments of connubial friendthip and af- 
fection. “The following lines in it may appear re+ 
markable, as it pleafed ;Heaven to difpofe events, 
in-a manner fo agreeable to the withes exprefied 
in them, 


a 


So long may thy infpiring page, 
And bright example blefs the rijing age; 
Long in thy charming prifon maytt thou ftay, 
Late, very late, afcend:the well-known way, 
And add new glories to the realms of day ! 
At leatt Heav’n wil! not fure, this prayer deny ; 
Short be my life’s uncertain date, 
And earlier long than thine, the deftin’d hour of 
fate ! 
When e’er it comes, may’ft thou be by, 
Support my finking frame, and teach'me how to 
die-; 
Banifh defponding nature’s gloom, 
Make me to hope a gentle doom, 
And fix me all on joys to come. 
With fwimming eyes I'll gaze upon thy charms, 
And clafp thee dying in niy fainting arms > 
J hen gently leaning on thy breaft; 
Sink in foft flambers to eternal reft. 
The ghaitly form (hall havea pleafing air, 
And all things fmile, while Heav’n and thow art 
there: 


This part of the Ode which we have quoted, con- 
tains the moft tender breathings of affection, and 
has as much delicacy and foftnefs in it, as we ‘re- 
member ever to have feen in poetry. 


As 
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As Mr. Rowe had not a.robuft conftitution, fo 
an intenfe application to ftudy, beyond what the 
delicacy of his frame could bear, might contribute 
to that ill ftate of health which allayed the happi- 
nefs of his married life, during the greater part of 
it. In the latter end of the year 1714, his weak- 
ne{fs encreafed, and he feemed to labour under all 
the fymptoms of a confumption ; which diftemper, 
after it had confined him fome months, puta period 
to his moft valuable life, at Hampftead, in 1715, 
when he was but in the 28th year of his age. 
The exquifite grief and afli@tion, which his amiable 
wife felt for the lofs of fo excellent a hufband, 
is not to be expreffed. 

She wrote a beautiful Elegy on his death, and 
continued to the laft moments of her life, to exprefs 
the higheft veneration and affeCtion for his memory, 
and a particular regard and efteem for his relations. 
This Elegy of Mrs. Rowe, on the death of. her 
much lamented hufband, we fhall here infert. 


An. E-lb E GX, &c: 


In what foft language fhall my thoughts get free, 
My dear Alexis, when I talk of thee? 
Ye Mufes, Graces, all ye gentle train, 
Of weeping loves, O {uit the penfive ftrain ! 
But why fhould I implore your moving art ? 
Tis but to fpeak the dictates of my heart; 
And all that knew the charming youth will join, 
Their friendly fighs, and pious tears to mine ; 
For all that knew his merit, muft confefs, 
in grief for him, there can be no excefs. 
His foul was form’d to aét each glorious part 
Of life, unftained with vanity, or art, 
No thought within his gen’rous mind had birth, 
But what'‘he might have own’d to Heav’n and 
Earth. 

Pradtis’d 
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Practis’d by him, each virtue grew more bright, 

And fhone with more than its own native light. 

Whatever noble warmth could recommend 

The juft, the ative, and the conftant friend, 

Was all his own But Oh! a dearer name, 

And fofter ties my endlefs forrow claim. 

Loft in defpair, diftracted, and forlorn, 

The lover I, and tender hufband mourn. 

Whate’er to fuch fuperior worth was due, 

Whate’er excefs the fondeft paffion knew ; 

I feit for thee, dear youth ; my joy, my care, 

My pray’rs themfelves were thine, and only 
where 

Thou wait concern’d, my virtue was fincere. 

When e’er I begg’d for bleflings on thy head, 

Nothing was cold or formal that I faid ; 

My warmeit vows to Heav’n were made for thee, 

And love ftill mingled with my piety. 

O thou waft all my glory, all my pride! 

Thro’ life’s uncertain paths my conftant guide ; 

Regardlefs of the world, to gain thy praife 

Was all that could my juft ambition raife. 

Why has my heart this fond engagement known ? 

Or why has Heav’n diffolved the tye fo foon? 

Why was the charming youth fo form’d ta move ? 

Or why was all my foul fo turn’d for love ? 

But virtue here a vain defence hac made, 

Where fo much worth and eloquence could 
plead. 

For he could talk 


Twas extacy to hear, 


’Twas joy ! ’twas harmony to every ear. 
Eternal mufic dwelt upon his tongue, 

Soft, and tranfporting as the Mufes fong ; 
Lifning to him my cares were charm’d to reft, 
And love, and filent rapture fill’d my breaft : 
Unheeded the gay moments took their flight, 
And time was only meafur'd by delight. 


{ hear 
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i hear the lov’d, the melting accents fill, 

And ftill the kind, the tender tranfport feel. 

Again I fee the {prightly paflions rife, 

And life and pleafure {parkle in his eyes. 

My fancy paints him now with ev’ry grace, 

But ah! the dear delufion mocks my fond en» 
brace ; 

The fmiling vifion takes its hafty flight, 

And fcenes of horror {wim before my fight. 

Grief and defpair in all their terrors rife ; 

A dying lover pale and gafping lies, 

Each difmal circumftance appears in view, 

The fatal object is for ever new, 
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For thee all thoughts of pleafure I forego, 

For thee my tears fhall never ceafe to flow : 
For thee at once I from the world retire, 

To feed in filent fhades a hopelefs fire. 

My bofom ail thy image fhall retain ; 

The full impreffion there fhall ftill remain. 
As thou haft taught my conftant heart to prove ; 
The nobleft height and elegance of love ; 
That facred paifion I to thee confine ; 

My fpotlefs faith fhall be for ever thine. 


After Mr. Rowe’s deceafe, and as foon as her 
affairs would permit, our authorefs indulged her 
inconquerable inclination to folitude, by retiring 
to Froome in Somerfethhire, in the neighbourhood 
of which place the greateft part of her eftate lay. 
When fhe forfook the town, fhe determined to re. 
turn no more but to {pend the remainder of her 
life in abfolute retirement; yet upon fome few oc- 
eo fhe thought it her duty to violate this refo- 
ution, 
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In compliance with the importunate requeft of 
the honourable Mrs. Thynne, fhe paffed fome 
months with her at London, after the death of 
her daughter the lady Brooke, and upon the 
deceafe of Mrs. Thynne herfelf, the could not 
difpute the commands of the countefs of Hert- 
ford, who earneftly defired her company, to foften 
the fevere affi€tion of the lofs of fo excellent a 
mother, and once or twice more, the power which 
this lady had over Mrs. Rowe, drewher, with an 
obliging kind of violence, to fpend a few months 
with her in the country. Yet, even on thefe occa- 
fions fhe never quitted her retreat without fincere 
regret, and always returned to it, as foon as fhe 
could with decency difengage herfelf from ‘the im- 
portunity of her noble friends. It was in this recefs 
that fhe compofed the moft celebrated of her works, 
in twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living ; the 
defign of which is to imprefs the notion of the foul’s 
immortality, without which all virtue and religion, 
with their temporal and eternal good confequences 
mutt fall to the ground. 


Some who pretend to have no fcruples about the 
being of a God, have yet doubts about their 
own eternal exiftence, though many authors have 
eftablifhed it, both by chriftian and moral proofs, 
beyond reafonable contradiction. But fince no means 
Should be left untried, in a point of fuch awful im- 
portance, a virtuous endeavour to make the mind 
familiar with the thoughts of immortaliyy, and con- 
tract as it were unawares, an habitual perfuafion of 
x, by writings built on that foundation, and addrefied 
to the affeCtions, and imagination, cannot be thought 
improper, either as a doctrine or amufement: A- 
mufement, for which the world makes fo large a 
demand, and which generally fpeaking is nothing 


but an art of forgetting that immortality, the form, 
belief, 
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belief, and advantageous contemplation, of which 
this higher amufement would recommend. 

In the year 1736, the importunity of fome of 
Mrs. Rowe’s acquaintance who had feen the Hiftory 
of Jofeph in MS. prevailed on her to print it. 
‘Uhe publication of this piece did not long precede 
the time of her death, to prepare for which had 
been the great bufinefs of her life; and it ftole upon 
her according to her earneft wifhes, in her beloved 
recefs. She was favoured with a very uncommon 
ftrength of conftitution, and had pafs’d a long 
feries of years with fearce any indifpofition, fevere 
enough to confine her to bed. But about half 
a year before her deceafe, the was attacked with a 
diitemper, which fcemed to herfelf as well as others, 
attended with danger. Tho’ this diforder found her 
mind not quite fo ferene and prepared to meet death 
as ufual; yet when by devout contemplation, the 
had fortified herfelf againft that fear and diffidence, 
from which the moft exalted piety does not always 
.cure us in fuch an awful hour, fhe experienced fuch 
divine fatisfaction and tranfport, that fhe faid with 
tears of joy, fhe knew not that fhe ever: felt the 
like in all her life, and fhe repeated on this occa- 
fion Pope’s beautiful foliloquy of the dying Chriftian 
to his foul. 


The dying Curistran to his Soul. 
I. 


Vital fpark of heav’nly flame ! 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame ; 

Trembling, hoping, lingr’ing, flying ; 

Oh the pain, the blifs of dying ! 

Ceafe, fond nature, ceafe thy ftrife, 
And let me languith into life. 
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II. 


Hark! they whifper; Angels fay, 

Sifter fpirit, come away! 

What is this abforbs me quite, 

Steals my fenfes, fhuts my fight, 

Drowns my fpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my foul, can this be death ? 


Ii. 


The world recedes ; it difappears ! 
Heav’n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With founds feraphic ring ; 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O grave! where is thy victory ? 
O death! where is thy fting ? 


She repeated the above, with an air of intenfe 
pleafure. She felt all the elevated fentiments of 
pious extafy and triumph, which breath in that ex- 
quifite piece of facred poetry. After this threat- 
ning illnefs fhe recovered her ufual good ftate of 
health ; and though at the time of her deceafe fhe 
was pretty far advanced in years, yet her exact 
temperance, and the calmnefs of her mind, undif- 
turbed with uneafy cares, and turbulent paffions, 
encouraged her friends to hope a much longer enjoy- 
ment of fo valuable a life, than it pleafed heaven to 
allow them. On the day when fhe was feized with 
that diftemper, which in a few hours proved mortal, 
fhe feened to thofe about her to be in perfeét health 
and vigour. In the evening about eight o'clock 
fhe converfed with ‘a friend, with her ufual vivacity, 
mixed with an extraordinary chearfulnefs, and then 
retired to her chamber. About 10 her fervant 

I oe hearing 
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hearing fome noife in her miftrefs’s room, ‘ran in- 
ftantly into it, and found her fallen off the chair on 
the floor, fpeechlefs, and in the agonies of death, 
She had the immediate affiftance of a phyfician and 
furgeon, but all the means ufed were without fuc- 
cefs, and having given one groan fhe expired a few 
minutes before two o'clock, on Sunday morning, 
February the zoth, 1736-7: Her difeafe was judged 
to be an apoplexy. A pious book was.found lying 
open by her, as alfo fome loofe papers, on which 
fhe had written the following devout ejaculations, » 


O guide, and council, and protect my foul from 
fin! 

O fpeak! and let me know thy heav’nly will. 

Speak evidently to my lift’ning foul ! 

O fill my foul with love, and light of peace, 

And whifper heav’nly comfort to my foul ! 

O {peak cceleftial fpirit in the ftrain 

Of love, and heav’nly pleafure to my foul, 


e 


In her cabinet were found letters to feveral of her 
friends, which fhe had ordered to be delivered to 
the perfons to whom they were direCted immediately 
after her deceafe. © 


Mrs. Rowe lived in friendfhip with people of the 
firft fafhion and diftinétion in life, by whom fhe was 
-efteemed and refpeted. To enumerate them would 
beneedlefs ; let it fuffice to remark, that her life 
was honoured with the intimacy, and her death la- 
mented with the tears, of the countefs of Hertford. 
Many verfeswere publifhed to celebrate her memory, 


amongft which a copy written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter are the beft. 


Thus lived honoured, and died lamented, this 
excellent poetefs, whofe beauty, though not her 
2 
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higheft excellence, yet greatly contributed to fet.off 
her other more important graces to advantage ; and 
whofe piety will ever fhine as a bright example to 
pofterity, and teach them how to heighten the natural 
gifts of underftanding, by true and unaffected devo- 
tion. The conduét and behaviour of Mrs, Rowe 
might put fome of the prefent race of females to the 
blufh, who rake the town for infamous adventures 
to amufe the public. ‘Their works wiil foon be for- 
gotten, and their memories when dead, will not be 
deemed exceeding’precious; but the works of Mrs. 
Rowe can never perifh, while exalted piety and 
genuine goodnefs have any exiftence in the world. 
Her memory will be ever honoured, and her name 


dear to lateft pofterity. 


Mrs. Rowe’s Mifcellaneous Works were publifhed 
a few years ago at London, in o€tavo, and her De- 
votions were revifed and publifhed by the reverend 
Dr. Watts, under the title of Devout Exercifes, to 
which that worthy man wrote a preface; and while 
he removes fome cavils that wantonnefs and fenfu- 
ality might make to the itile and manner of thefe 
Devotions, he fhews that they contain the moft fub- 
lime fentiments, the moft refined breathings of the 
foul, and the moft elevated and cceleftial-piety. 


Mrs. Rowe’s acquaintance with perfons of fafhion 
had taught her all the accomplifhments of good- 
breeding, and elegance of behaviour, and with- 
out formality or affediation fhe pradtifed in the:moft 
diftant folitude, all the addrefs and politencfs of a 


court. 


She had the happieft command over her paffions, 
and maintained a conftant calmnefs of temper; ‘and 


{weetnefs of difpofition, that could not be ruffled by 
adverfe accidents. foil | 

. 
She 
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She was in the utmoft degree an enemy to ill- na-~ 
tured fatire and detra€tion; fhe was as much un- 
acquainted with envy, as if it had. been impoflible 
for fo bafe a paffion to enter into the human mind. 

She had tew equals in converfation ; her wit was 
lively, and fhe exprefied her thoughts in the mott 
beautiful and flowing eloquence. 

When fhe entered into the married flate, the high- 
eft efteem and moit tender affection appeared in her 
conduct to Mr. Rowe, and by the molt gentle and 
obliging manner, and the exercife of every focial 
and good natured virtue, fhe confirmed the empire 
fhe had gained overhis heart. Is fhort, if the moft 
cultivated underftanding, if an imagination lively 
and extenfive, a character perfectly moral, and 
a foul formed for the moft exalted exercifes of de- 
votion, can render a perfon amiable, Mrs. Rowe has 
a juft claim to that epithet, as well as to the admi- 
ae of the lovers of poetry and elegant compo- 
ition. 
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The Revd. Dr~TuomMas YALDEN. 


HIS Gentleman was born in the city of 
Exeter, and the youngett of fix fons of Mr. 
John Yalden of Su%fex. He received his education 
at a Grammar-{chool, belonging to’ MagdalensCol-~ 
lege in Oxford, * In the year’1690° he was ade 
mutted a commoner of Magdalen-Hall, under, Mr. 
John Pullen, who was efteemed an excellent tutor, 
and avery great mafter of logic, and the following 
year he was chofen fcholar’ of Magdalen-College. 
Here he became a fellow-pupil.with the celebrated 
Mr. Addifon and Dr. Henry Sacheverel, and early 
contracted a particular friendfhip with thofe two 
gentlemen. ‘This academical affection Mr. Addifon 
preferved not only abroad in his travels, but alfo on 
his advancement to confiderable employments at 
home, and kept the fame eafy and free correfpon- 
dence to the very laft, as whem their fortunes were 
more on a level. ‘This, preferyation of affection is 
rendered more fingular,,.by Mr. Yalden’s having 
efpoufed a very oppofite intereft to that of Mr. Ad- 
difon, for he adhered to the High-Church party, 
and was fufpeéted of an attachment to an exiled 
family, for which he afterwards was brought into 
very great trouble. 
In the year 1700 he was admitted a@ual and per- 
petual fellow of Magdalen-College, and qualified 
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himfelf the next year, by taking orders, as the 
founder's ftatutes require. After his admiffion he 
received two public marks of favour from that fo- 
ciety : The firft was a prefentation to a living in 
Warwickfhire, confiftent with his fellowfhip; and 
the other, his being elected moral philofophy- reader, 
an office for life, endowed with a handiome ftipend, 
and peculiar privileges. 


4 


In 1706 he was received into the family of his 
noble and kind patron the duke of Beaufort; with 
‘whom he was in very great Favour, having in many 
inftances experienced his bounty and generofity, 
In the following year he compleated his academical 
degrees, by commencing door in divinity : He pre- 
fented to the fociety their founder’s picture in full 
length, which now hangs up in the public-hall ; 
and afterwards he delivered in to the prefident a 
voluntary refignation of his fellowfhip, and moral 
philofophy-le&ure. He was afterwards preferred to 
be rector of Chalten in Cleanville, two adjoining 
towns and rectories in Hampfhire. He was elected 
by the prefident and governors of Bridewell, preacher 
of that hofpital, upon the refignation of Dr. Atter- 
bury, afterwards lord bifhop of Rochefter. 


Having mentioned this prelate, it will be proper 
here to obferve, that upon a fufpicion of Dr. 
Yalden’s being concerned with him, in a plot 
to reftore the exiled family ; and for which the 
bifhop was afterwards banifhed, he was feized upon 
by authority, and committed to prifon. When he 
was examined before the council, concerning his 
correfpondence and intimacy with Mr. Kelley the 
bifhop’s fecretary ; he did not deny his knowledge 
of, and correfpondence with, him, but ftill periifted 
in afferting, that no meafures contrary to the caniti- 
tution were ever canvaffed between them. 
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There was found in his pocket book, ‘a copy of 
verfes reflecting on the reigning family, and which 
might well bear the confiruction of @ libel; bat 
when he was charged with them,-he denied that-he 
ever compofed fuch verfes, or that the hand-writing 
was his own, and afferted his innocence in every 
circunitance relating to the plot. The verfes in 
all probability. were put into his pocket-book, by 
the fame perfon, who with fo much dexterity placed 
a treafonable paper in bifhop Atterbury’s clofe-ftool, 
and then pretending to be the difcoverer of it, pre- 
ferred it againft his lordfhip, as an“evidence of his 
difaffection. The particulars of. that memorable 
tryal are recorded in the Life-of Atterbury, writ- 
ten by the authors of Biographia Britannica.—The 
heats raifed by  Atterbury’s tryal fubfiding, . thofe 
who-were fufpected of being concerned with him, 
as no evidence appeared ftrong enough to convié 
them, were releafed. 

Dr. Yalden was ftill favoured with the patronage 
of the generous duke of Beaufort, and his refidence 
in that noble family recommended him to the ac- 
quaintance of many of the firft quality and cha- 
racter in the kingdom, and as he was of a chear- 
ful temper, and of a pleafing and inftruétive con- 
veriation, he retained their friendfhip and efteem 
till his death, which happened the 16th of July, 
1736, in the 66th year of his age. 


His poetical works are chiefly thefe. 


On the Conqueft of Namure; A Pindaric Ode, 
infcribed to his moft facred and victorious majefty, 
folio 1695. 


The Temple of Fame; a Poem to the memory 
of the mot illuftrious Prince, William Duke of 
Gloucefier, folio 1700. 


On 
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On the late Queen’s Acceffion to the Throne, a 
Poem. . 

/Efop at Court, or State Fables. 

An Effay onthe Character on Sir Willoughby 
Afhton, a Poem. Fol. 1704. ‘eh uiy 

On the Mines of Sir Carbery Price, a Poem ; 
occafioned by the Mine-adventure Company. 

On the Death of Mr. John Partridge, Profeffor 
in Leather, and Aftrologer. 

Advice to a Lover. 

To Mr. Watfon, on his Ephemeris on the Czx- 
leftial Motions, prefented to Queen Anne. 

Againft Immoderate Grief, 

The Force of Jealoufy. 

An Ode’ for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1693, fet to 
mufic by Dr. Purcel. 

A Hymn to the Morning in Praife of Light. 


“We hall extra& the following ftanza from this 
Hymn, as a fpecimen of his poetry, 


Parent of day! whofe beauteous beams of light 
Spring from the darkfome womb of night, _ 
And midf their native horrors. fhow 

Like gems adorning of the negro’s brow. — 

Not Heaven's fair bow can equal thee, 
In all its gawdy drapery : 

Thou firft eflay of light, and pledge of day ! 

Rival of fhade ! eternal fpring ! {till gay ! 
From thy bright unexhaufted womb 

The beauteous race of days and feafons come. 
Thy beauty ages cannot wrong, 

But *{pite of time, thou’rt ever young. 
Thou art alone Heav’n’s modeft virgin light, 
Whofe face a veil of blufhes hide from human 

[fight. 

At thy approach, nature ereéts her head ; 

The {miling univerfe is glad ; 

The drowfy earth and feas awake 
And from thy beams new life and vigour take. 
When 
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When thy more chearful rays appear, 
Ev’n guiltand women ceafe to fear; 
Horror, defpair, and all the fons of night 
Retire before thy beams, and take their hafty 
(flight. 
Thou rifeft in the fragrant eatt, 
Like the fair Phoenix from her balmy nef; 
But yet thy fading glories foon decay, 
Thine’s but a momentary ftay ; 
Too foon thou'rt ravith’d from 6ur fight, 
Borne down the ftream of day, and overwhelm'd 
[with night, 
Thy beams to thy own ruin hafte, 
They’re fram’d too exquifite to laft : 
Thine is a glorious, but a fhort-liv’d ftate; 
Pity fo fair a birth fhould yield fo foon to fate. 


Befides thefe pieces, this reverend gentleman has 
tranflated the.fecond book of Ovid’s Art of Love, 
with feveral other occafional poems and tranflations 
publifhed in the third and fourth volumes of Ton- 
fon’s Mifcellanies. 


The Medicine, a Tale inthe fecond Volume of 
theTatlers, and Mr, Partridge’s Appeal to the Learn- 
ed World, or a Further Account of the Manner of 
his Death, in Profe, are likewife written by him. 
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Mr. JosepuH MITCHEL. 
Pipi Be gentleman was the fon of a Stone- 


cutter in Scotland, and was born about the 

year 1684. He received an univerfity education 
while he remained in that kingdom, and having 
fome vicws, of improving his fortune, repaired to 
the metropolis. We are not able to recover ma- 
“ny particulars concerning this poet, who was ne- 
ver fufficiently eminent to excite much curiofity 
concerning him, By a diflipated imprudent beha- 
viour he rendered ‘thofe, who were more inti- 
mately acquainted with him, lefs .follicitous to. 
referve the circumftances of his life, which were 
ee little to his advantage.. We find him. enjoy- 
ing. the favour ,of the earl of Stair, and Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom he addrefles fome of 
his poems. He received fo many obligations from 
the latter, and was fo warm in. his intereft, that. 
he ebtained the epithet oF Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Poet,. and for a great part of his life had an en- 
tire dependence on the bounty of that munificent 
ftatefman. Mr. Mitchel, who was a flave to ‘his 
pleafures, and governed by every gut of irregular 
appétite, had many opportunities of experiencing; 
the dangerous folly of extravagance, and the ma- 
ny uneafy moments which it occafions. Notwith- 
ftanding this, his conduct was. never corrected, e- 
ven when the means of doing it were in his pow- 
er. At a time when Mr. Mitchel laboured under 
fevere neceflities, by the death of his wife’s un- 
cle feveral thoufand pounds devolved to ge 
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of which he had no fooner got poffeflion, than he 
planned fchemes of {pending it, in place of dif- 
charging the many debts he had contracted. This 
behaviour, as it conveyed to his creditors no high 
idea of his honefty, fo it obliged him to be per- 
eae fkulking, and muft confequently have em- 
ittered even thofe hours which he falfly dedi. 
dicated to pleafure ; for they who live’ under a 
perpetual dread, of lofing their liberty, can en- 
joy no great comfort even in their moft carelefs 
moments. 


Of the many poems which Mr. Mitchel wrote, 
but few-fucceeded to any degree, nor indeed much 
deferved it. At atime when the politicians were 
engaged in fettling the Land-Tax, and various o- 
pinions were offered concerning the ability of that 
branch of the commonwealth, fo that ‘a proper 
medium or ftandard might be fixed; he verfified 
the Totnefs Addrefs, much about the time of his 
prefent Majefty’s acceffion to the throne; im 
which it is humouroufly propofed, that the land- 
ed intereft fhould pay twenty fhillings in the 
pound. This poem having a reference to a fafhion- 
able topic of converfation, was better received 
than moft of his other pieces. 


There was likewife a poem of Mr. Mitchel’s, 


‘Called The Shoe-heel, which was much read on 


account of the low humour it contains. He has 
addrefled to Dr. Watts a poem on the fubje& of 
Jonah in the Whale’s Belly. In the dedication 
he obferves, “ That it was written for the advance- 
ment of true virtue and reformation of manners ; 
to raife an emulation amongft our young poets 
to attempt divine compofures, and help to wipe 
off the cenfures which the numerous labours of 
the mufes are juftly charged with. _ If (fays he) 
Pe gr tab 
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* it thall ferve any of thefe purpofes, I shall be 
‘ fatisfied, though I gain no reputation by it a- 
‘ mong thofe who read a new poem with no o- 
‘ ther view, than to, pafs a judgment on the abi- 
‘-Jities of the, author.’ When the. antagonifts of . 
Pope were threatened with the publication of the 
Daunciad, Mr. Mitchel had fome fufpicion that he 
himfelf was to be ftigmatized init: con{cious that 
he .had never offended Mr. Pope, he took an op- 
portunity to write to him upon that fubje. He 
informed him, that he. had been an admirer. of 
his writings; that he declined all connexion with 
thofe men, wko combined to reduce his reputati- 
on, and that when no offence was given, no re- 
fentment fhould be difcovered. Mr. Pope, upon 
receiving this letter from Mitchel, protefting his 
innocence, as to any calumny publifhed againit 
him, was fo equitable as to. ftrike him out. of his 
Dunciad, in which, by mifreprefentation he had 
affigned him a place. 2 


Mr. Mitchel lived in good correfpondence with 
many of the moit eminent wits of the time, and_ 
was particularly honoured with the friendthip of 
Aaron Hill, efq; a gentleman of fo amiable a 
difpofition, that whoever cultivated an intimacy 
with him, was fure to be a gainer. Once, when 
Mr. Mitchel was in diftrefs, Mr. Hill, who could 
not perhaps conveniently relieve him by pe- 
cuniary afliftance, gave him a higher inftance of 
friendfhip, than could be fhewn by money. He 
wrote a beautiful dramatic piece in two atts, call- 
ed The Fatal Extravagant, in which he expofed the 
hideous vice of gaming. This little dramatic 
work is planned with fuch exquifite art, wrought 
up with fo much tendernefs, and the fcenes are 
fo natural, interefting and moving, that I know 
not if Mr. Hill has any where touched the pafii- 
ons with fo great a maftery, This play met the 
fuccefs 
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fuccefs it deferved, and contributed to relieve Mr. 
Mitchel’s neceffities, who had honour enough, how- 
ever, to undeceive the world, and acknowledge his 
obligations to Mr. Hill, by making mankind ac- 
quainted with the real author of The Fatal Extrava- 
gant. As this was a favour never to be forgot. 
ten, fo we find Mr. Mitchel taking every proper 
occafion to exprefs his gratitude, and celebrate 
his patron, Amongft the firft of his poems, is 
An Ode, addreffed to Mr. Hill, which is one of the 
beft of his compofitions. The two laft ftanza’s are 
as follow, 


Heedlefs of cuftom, and the vulgar breath, 

I toil for glory in a path untrod, 

Or where but few have dared to combat death, 

And few unftaggering carry virtue’s load. 
Thy mufe, O Hill, of living names, 

My firft refpect, and chief attendance claims. 

Sublimely fir’d, thou look’ft difdainful down 

On trifling fubjeéts, and a vile renown. 

In ev'ry verfe, in ev’ry thought of thine, 
There's heav’nly rapture and defign. 
Who can thy god-like Gideon view *, 
And not thy mufe purfue, 

Or with, at leatt, fuch miracles to do? 


Sure in thy breaft the ancient Hebrew fire 
Reviv’d, glows hot, and blazes forth ; 
How ftrong, how fierce the flames afpire ! 
Of thy interior worth, 
When burning worlds thou fett’ft before our eyes ff, 
And draw’ft tremendous judgment from the {kies ! 
O bear me on thy feraph wing, 
And teach my weak obfequious mufe to fing. 


* An epic poem by Aaron Hill, efq; 
| SeeThe Judgment, a poem by Aaron Hill, efq; 


To 


Mr. MITCHELL. 
To thee I owe the little art I boat ; 
Thy heat firft melted my co-genial froft. 


Preferve the fparks thy breath did fan, 
And by thy likenefs form me into true poetic man. 


Mr. Mitchel died inthe year 1738. He feems to 
have been a poet of the third rate; “he has fel- 
dom reached the fublime ; his humour, in which he 
‘more fucceeded, is not ftrong enough to laft; his 
verfification holds a ftate of mediocrity; he pof- 
feffed but little invention, and if he was not a bad 
thimefter, he cannot be denominated a fine poet, 
for there are but few marks of genius in his writ- 
ings. His poems were printed in two vol. 8vo. in- 
the year 1729. 

He wrote alfo, The Union of the Clans; or the 
Highland-Fair. A Scot’s Opera. "T'was atted at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, about the year 
1730; but did not fucceed. 
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HIS gentleman added confiderably to the 

republic of letters by his numerous tranfla- 
tions. He received the rudiments. of his educa- 
tion from, Mr. Shaw, an excellent grammarian, 
maiter of the free {chool at Afhby De la Zouch 
in Leiceiterfhire : he, finifhed his grammatical learn- 
ing under the revd. Mr. Mountford of Chrift’s 
Hofpital, where having attained the Latin, Greek, 
and iiebrew tongues, he was defigned to be fent 
to the univerfity of Cambridge, to be trained up 
for holy Oriers. But Mr. Ozell, who was averfe 
to that confinement which he muft expe& in a 
college life, chofe to be fooner fettled in the 
world, and be placed in a public office of ac- 
counts, having previoufly qualified himfelf by at- 
taining a knowledge of arithmetic, and writing 
the neceflary hands. This. choice of an occupa- 
tion in our author, could no other reafons be ad- 
duced, are fuffcient to denominate him a little tinc- 
tured with dulnefs, for no man of genius ever 
yet made choice of fpending his life behind a defk 
in a compting-houfe. 

He ftill retained, however, an inclination to eru- 
dition, contrary to what might have been expect- 
ed, and by much converfation with travellers from 
abroad, made himfelf matter of moft of the liv- 
ing languages, efpecially the French, Italian, and 
Spanifh, from all which, as well as from the La- 
tin and Greek, he has favoured the world with a 
great 
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great * many tranflations, amongft which are the 
following French plays ; 


m4 ¥, Britannicus and Alexander the Great. Two 


, ‘Tragedies from Racine. 


z. The Litigant, a Comedy of 3 Aas; tranflat- 
ed from the French of M. Racine, who took it 
from the Wafps of Ariftophanes, 8vo.1715. Scene 
in a city of Lower Nornandy. 

3. Manlius Capitolinus, a Tragedy from the 
French of M. La Foffe, 1715. When the earl of 
Portland was ambaffador at the French court, this 
play was acted at Paris threefcore nights running ; 


“the fubje&t is related by: Livy. This French au- 


thor ftudied fome time at Oxford, and, upon his 
return home, applied himfelf to dramatic poetry, 
in which he acquired great reputation, He died a- 
bout the year 1713. | . 

4. The Cid, a Tragedy from Corneille. 

5. Cato of Utica, a: Tragedy from M. Des 
Champs; acted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn- 


‘Fields 1716, dedicated to Count Volkra his Ex- 


cellency the Imperial Ambaffador: to which is 
added a Parallel between this Play and Mr. Ad- 
difon’s Cato. 

Befides thefe, Mr. Ozell has tranflated all Mo- 
liere’s plays, which are printed in 6 vol. 12mo. 
and likewife a colle&tion of fome of the bet 
Spanifh and Italian plays, from Calderon, Aretin, 
Ricci, and Lopez de Vega. Whether any of 
thefe plays, tranflated from the Spanifh, were 
ever printed, we cannot be pofitive. Mr. Ozell’s 
tranflation of Moliere is far from being. excel- 
lent, for Moliere was an.author to whom none, 
but a genius like himfelf, could well do juftice. 
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His other works are 


The Hiftory of Don Quixote, tranflated by fe- 
veral hands, publifhed by Peter Motteux; revifed 
and compared with the beft edition, printed at Ma- 
drid, by Mr. Ozell, sth edition, 1725. 

Reflexions on Learning, by M. de Fenelon, 
Archbifhop of Cambray, made Englith from the 
Paris Edition 12mo. 1718. 

Common Prayer, not Common Senfe, in feveral 
Places of the Portugueze, Spanifh, Italian, French, 
Latin, and Greek Tranflations of the Englifh Li- 
turgy; Being a Specimen of the Manifold Omif- 
fions, &c. in all, or moft of the {aid Traniflations, 
fome of which were printed at Oxford, and the. 
reft at Cambridge, or London, 1722, 

Vertot’s Revolutions of Rome, tranflated by Mr. 
Ozell. 

Lagic, or the Artof Thinking; from the French 
of M. Nicole, 1723. . 

Mr. Ozell finifhed a Tranflation from. the Por- 
tugueze, begun by Dr. Geddes, of the moft ce- 
Jebrated, popith, ecclefiaftical Romance ; being the 
the Life of Veronica of Milan, a book certified 
by the heads of the univerfity of Conimbra in Por- 
tugal, to be revifed by the Angels, ‘and approved 


»t by God. 


Thefe are the works of Mr. Ozell, who, if he 
did not. poffefs any genius, has not yet lived in 
vain, for he has rendered into Englifh fome very 
ufeful pieces, and if his tranflations are not ele- 
gant; they are generally pretty juft, and true to 
their original. ) | 

Mr. Ozell is feverely touched by Mr. Pope in 


the firft book of the Dunciad, on what account we ~ 


cannot determine ; perhaps that fatyrift has only in- 
trgduced him to grace the train of his Dunces. 
I Ozel! 
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Ozell was incenfed to the laft degree by this 
ufage, and in a papercalled The Weekly Med- 
ley, September 1729, he publifhed the following 
ftrange Advertifement *. “£ As to my learning, 
© this envious wretch knew, and every body knows, 
‘ that the whole bench of bifhops, not long ago, 
‘ were pleafed to give me a purfe of guineas for dif- 
“ covering the erroneous tranflations of the Common 
‘ Prayer in Portugueze, Spanifh, French, Italian, 
‘ &c. As for my genius, let Mr. Cleland thew 
* better verfes in all Pope’s works, than Qzell’s 
¢ verfion of Boileau’s Lutrin, which the late lord 
* Hallifax was fo well pleafed with, that he com- 
‘ plimented him with leave to dedicate it to him, 
‘ &c. &c. Let him fhew better and truer poetry 
‘ in The Rape of the Lock, than in Ozell’s Rape 
© of the Bucket, which, becaufe an ingenious aa- 
‘ thor happened~to mention in the fame. breath 
‘ with Pope’s, viz. 


* Let Ozell fing the Bucket, Pope the Lock, 


‘the little gentleman had like to have run 
‘ mad ; and Mr. Toland and Mr. Gildon publicly 
‘ declared Ozell’s Tranflation of Homer to be, 
as it was prior, fo likewife fuperior, to Pope’s. 
Surely, furely, every man is free to deferve 
* well of. his country ! Joun OzE LL, 


This author died about the middle of O&ober 
1743, and was buried in a vault of a church be- 
longing to St. Mary Aldermanbury. He never ex- 
perienced any of the viciffitudes of fortune, which 
have been fo frequently the portion of his infpired 
brethren, for a perfon born in the fame county 
with him, and who owed particular obligations to 
his family, left him a competent provifion: be- 
fides, he had always enjoyed good places. He 
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was for fome years auditor-general of the city and 
Bridge accounts, and, to the time of his deceafe, 
auditor of the accounts of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and St. Thomas’s Hofpital. ‘Though, in reality, 
Ozell was a man of very little genius, yet Mr. 
Coxeter afferts, that his converfation was furpriz- 
ingly pleafing, and that he had a pretty good 
knowledge of men and things. He poffibly pof- 
{efiled a large fhare of good nature, which, 
when joined with but a tolerable underftanding, 
will render the -perfon, who is bleffed with it, more 
amiable, than the moft flafhy wit, and the higheft 
genius without it. 


End of the Fourth Volume, 
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